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Many  so-called  dry  elements  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  the  faults 
in  them  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  their  being  brought  into  general  use,  notwithstand- 
ing the  desirability 'of  such  a  Cell  for  many  purposes ;  in  the  Gassner  Dry  Ce'l  all  the 
previous  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  we  now  possess  a  perfect  dry  Cell*  Tne 
Gassner  Dry  Cell  has  been  on  its  trial  for  nearly  two  years,  and  is  already  approved  and 
extensively  used  by  electricians,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  place  of  ihe 
Leclanch^  Cell,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  without  sharing  its  deficiencies. 
Its  form  is  more  compact  than  the  Leclanche,  it  will  work  as  long  a  time  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  gives  a  more  constant  current. 

The  Cells  are  supplied  ready  for  use,  and  will  work  well  until  completely  exhausted  ; 
they  require  no  cleaning  of  the  zincs,  or  renewal  of  the  sal-ammoniac  ;  this  renders  the 
Battery  cheaper  and  more  pleasant  to  use  ;  and  then,  as  a  still  further  advantage,  after 
being  completely  exhausted- the  Cells  can  be  completely  renovated  (indeed  it  is  said  the 
condition  is  then  even  Better  than  at  first)  by  passing  the  current  from  Bunsen's  Cells,  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  charging  of  a  storage  Battery. 

The  Gassner  Cells  can  be  put  into  any  position,  upright,  upside  down,  or  on  their 
sides,  whichever  may  be  most  conv«iient ;  they  may  be  used  in  places  subject  to  high 
temperatures,  gas  factories,  boiler  rooms,  &c.,  and  they  are  not  affected  by  severe  cold  j 
when  at  rest  no  chemical  action  takes  place. 
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PREFACE 


This  book  is  intended  to  assist  students  in  acquiring 
experimentally  an  exact  working  knowledge  of  electric 
current,  difference  of  potentials,  resistance,  electromotive 
force,  quantity,  capacity,  and  power.  It  does  not  merely 
contain  short  instructions  for  the  carrying  out  of  experi- 
ments such  as  may  be  found  in  existing  books  on  practical 
physics,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  resemble  certain 
text-books,  mainly  of  value  as  electrical  dictionaries, 
which  give  a  little  information  about  everything  that 
can  be  comprised  under  the  head  of  electricity,  whether 
it  be  electric  eels,  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the 
» telegraph,  the  aurora,  or  the  earliest  forms  of  frictional 
machines. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  gradually 
developing  a  three  years'  laboratory  and  lecture  course 
for  students  of  electrical  technology,  and  this  book  com- 
prises the  substance  of  the  first  year's  course,  together 
with  some  additional  matter,  mainly  in  small  print. 
Experience  has  shown  me  that  after  a  student  has  gone 
intelligently  through  this  coui'se,  under  proper  direction, 
he  has  obtained  clear  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
amj>ere,  the  volt,  the  ohm,  the  coulomb,  the  farad,  and 
the  watt,  and  feels  himself  familiar  with  their  connection 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  modes  of  employing  them 
in  actual  practice.  He  has,  in  fact,  mastered  the  basis 
of  the  exact  commercial  measurement  of  electrical  quan- 
tities. It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  book  may 
be  useful  to  other  teachers  as  a  basis  of  a  practical  course 
of  instruction ;  and  on  that  account  I  have  given,  at  the 
end,  two  or   three   samples  of   the  actual   instructions 
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IV  PRACTICAL   ELECTRICITY. 

which  are  attached  to  the  sets  of  apparatus  at  the  Oily 
and  Guilds  of  London  Central  Institution. 

The  subjects  of  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  dy- 
namo machines,  electromotors,  self-induction,  &c.,  are  hut 
very  briefly  referred  to,  because  the  experimental  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects,  which  forms  my  course  for 
second-year  students,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  book 
on  "  Practical  Magnetism." 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced  by  people  iu 
mastering  the  qvuTUitative  science  of  electricity,  arise:^ 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  number  an  electrical  sense 
among  our  other  senses,  and  hence  we  have  no  intuitive 
l)erception  of  electrical  phenomena.  During  childhood 
we  did  not  have  years  of  unconscious  experimenting 
with  electrical  forces  as  we  had  with  the  forces  connected 
with  the  sensations  of  heaviness  and  lightness,  loudness 
and  softness,  heat  and  cold.  .  Beyond  a  shock  or  two 
taken  perhaps  from  some  medical  galvanic  apparatus,  or 
from  a  Leyden  jar,  our  senses  have  never  been  affected 
by  electrical  action,  and  hence  we  ought  to  begin  the 
study  of  electricity  as  a  child  begins  its  early  educatioa 
Quite  an  infant  has  distinct  ideas  about  hot  and  cold, 
although  it  may  not  be  able  to  put  its  ideas  into  words, 
and  yet  many  a  student  of  electricity  of  mature  years 
has  but  the  haziest  notions  of  the  exact  meaning  of  high 
and  low  potential,  the  electrical  analogues  of  hot  and 
cold.  That  it  is  desirable  that  students  should  learn 
physics,  as  they  leai^  to  ride  the  bicycle^  by  experiment- 
ing themselves,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  electricity,  since  it  is  by 
experimenting,  and  only  by  experimenting,  that  a  student 
can  obtain  such  a  real  grasp  of  electricity  that  its  laws 
become,  so  to  say,  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Hence,  in  the  courses  of  electricity  which  I  arranged 
at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  College, 
Finsbury,  and  at  their  Central  Institution,  for  every 
hour  that  a  student  spends  at  lecture,  he  spends  several 
in  the  laboratory. 
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Readers  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  ordi- 
nary books,  commencing  with  certain  chapters  on  statical 
electricity,  continuing  with  one  or  ^re  on  magnetism, 
and  ending  with  some  on  current  electricity,  will  be 
surprised  at  the  arrrangement  of  the  subjects  in  this 
book,  and  will  probably  be  astonished  at  what  they  will 
condemn,  at  the  first  reading,  as  a  total  want  of  oi-der. 
But  so  far  from  the  various  subjects  having  been  thrown 
together  hap-hazard,  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
arranged  has  been  a  matter  of  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  has  been  arrived  at  by  following  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  natural  as  distinguished  from  the  scJio- 
lastic  method  of  studying  electricity.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  treat  the  subject  analytically  rather  than  syntJieticaUyy 
because  that  race  of  successful  experimental  philosophers 
— children — adopt  this  method. 

For  example,  it  is  not  by  studying  geometrical  optics, 
much  less  physical  optics,  that  an  infant  gradually  learns 
to  appreciate  the  distance  of  objects ;  and  later  on  it  is 
not  by  studying  a  treatise  on  struts,  nor  by  listening  to 
a  course  of  lectures  on  structures,  that  the  child  finds 
out  that  the  table  has  legs,  hard  legs,  round  legs.  Feeling, 
looking,  trying,  in  fact  a  simple  course  of  experimental 
investigation,  gives  a  child  its  knowledge ;  and  this,  there- 
fore, I  venture  to  think,  is  the  method  we  should  adopt 
when  commencing  the  study  of  electricity. 

The  subject  of  current  is  treated  first,  because  in 
almost  all  the  industries  in  which  electricity  is  practi- 
cally made  use  of,  it  is  the  electric  current  that  is 
employed ;  secondly,  because  currents  can  be  compared 
with  one  another,  and  the  unit  of  current  (the  ampere) 
defined,  without  any  knowledge  of  potential  difference 
or  resistance.  Potential  difference  is  next  considered, 
and  resistance  the  last  of  the  three,  because  the  very 
idea  of  resistance  implies  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  ideas  of  current  and  potential  difference,  since  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor  is  the  name  given  to  the  ratio 
of  the  potential  difference  (measured  electrostatically)  at 
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its  terminals  to  the  current  passing  through  it  And  it 
was  Ohm^s  experimental  proof  that  this  i-atio  was  con- 
stant for  a  given  conductor  at  a  constant  temperature, 
that  led  to  resistance  gradually  coming  to  be  considered 
as  a  fixed  definite  property  of  a  given  conductor  like  its 
weight  or  length.* 

The  legal  unit  of  potential  difference,  however,  the 
volt,  cannot  be  defined  until  the  unit  of  resistance,  the 
ohm,  has  been  considered,  arising  from  the  fact  that, 
whereas  Ohm's  law,  as  stated  by  himself,  furnished  us 
with  the  meaning  of  an  electrical  resistance,  and  with 
the  meaning  of  one  resistance  being  so  many  times 
another,  the  Paris  Electrical  Congi-ess  started  in  their 
definitions  with  the  definition  of  the  unit  of  resistance, 
and  used  Ohm's  law  to  give  us  the  definition  of  a  volt, 
and  the  meaning  of  one  potential  difference  being  so 
many  times  another.  This  rather  complicates  the  logical 
sequence  in  the  mind  of  a  beginner,  and,  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have,  in  §  44,  page  89, 
taken  a  provisional  electrostatic  definition  of  a  volt, 
almost  identical  in  value  with  the  legal  one,  and  super- 
seded it  by  the  legal  one  in  §  81,  page  141. 

That  a  battery  has  a  fixed  E.  M.  F.,  has  been  deve- 
loped from  the  laws  of  energy,  and  therefore,  while 
potential  difference  is  treated  before  resistance,  E.  M.  F. 
is  treated  after. 

The  principles  underlying  the  action  of  the  electro- 
phoi-us,  and  accumulating  influence  machines,  such  as 
Thomson's  replenisher,  and  the  Wimshurst  machine,  are 
considered  late  in  the  book,  since  the  student  can  far 
better  understand  the  electrical  action  of  these  machines 
when  he  has  acquired  clear  ideas  regarding  capacity  and 
condensers. 

In  the  tables,  and  generally  throughout  the  book, 
the  legal  units  recommended  by  the  Electrical  Congress 
of  1883  have  alone  been  employed,  since,  although  the 

*  The  apparatus  for  proving  this  law  experimentally,  is  denoribed 
«nd  illustrated  on  pages  134—136. 
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Ic^al  obm  is  possibly  0*19  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  true 
ohm,  it  is  very  much  nearer  than  the  B.  A.  unit,  which  is 
about  1*2  per  cent  too  small.  Several  examples,  how- 
ever, have  been  introduced  to  illustrate  the  mode  of 
converting  results  obtained  by  using  the  old  units  into 
the  numbers  which  would  have  been  obtained  had  the 
legal  units  been  employed.  The  convenience  of  having 
specific  resistances,  &a,  expressed  in  legal  ohms,  and  the 
E.  M.  Fs.  of  important  cells  in  legal  volts,  <bc,  will  be 
apparent  when  I  quote  the  resolutions  passed  last  month 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham, 
and  which  are  given  immediately  after  this  Preface. 

In  working  out  the  examples,  Mr.  Bottomley's  very 
useful  book  of  logarithms  has  been  used;  the  answers, 
therefore,  only  contain  four  significant  figui*es,  the  last 
of  which  is  only  approximately  correct 

The  expression  d^ffei'ence  of  potentials,  or  even 
potential  difference,  is  a  cumbersome  one.  The  use  of 
the  capital  letters  P.  D.  as  an  abbreviation  for  ]K)tential 
difference,  employed  in  the  latter  half  of  this  book, 
cori'esponding  with  the  use  of  the  letters  R  M.  F.  for 
electromotive  force,  may,  I  hope,  find  favour  with  the 
Committee  on  Electrical  Nomenclature.  1  have  also, 
throughout  the  book,  used  capital  letters  to  stand  for 
currents,  and  small  letters  for  resistances,  as  this  dis- 
tinction enables  the  equations  and  formulse  to  be  much 
more  easily  understood. 

For  the  use  of  two  or  three  of  the  figures  I  am 
indebted  to  tHe  kindness  of  Mr.  Cunynghame,  Mr.  Gray, 
and  the  Editors  of  the  Electrician  and  Electrical  Review, 
With  these  exceptions,  the  illustrations  are  representa- 
tions of  the  apparatus  that  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Mather  and  myself  for  the  first  year's  students  at  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College  and  the  Central  Institution, 
at  both  of  which  colleges  it  is  in  daily  use.  Hence,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  figures  have  been  drawn 
for  this  book,  and  are  not  time-honoured  representations 
of  historical  apparatus. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  apparatus  required  for 
each  experiment  is  mounted  complete  on  a  board.  This  is 
to  enable  it  to  be  easily  carried  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  lecture-room  without 
disarranging  it.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the 
student  finding  each  set  of  apparatus  joined  up  quit€ 
complete,  with  current  laid  on  all  ready  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  experiment,  would  prevent  his  learning  to 
adopt  expedients  for  overcoming  experimental  difficul- 
ties, and  would  retard  his  acquiring  habits  of  originality. 
For  first  year's  students,  however,  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  have  each  set  of  apparatus  complete  in  position  ; 
firstly,  because  it  is  only  with  some  such  arrangement 
that  fifty  or  more  students  can  commence  work  almost 
simultaneously,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours 
have  all  performed  some  quantitative  experiment ; 
secondly,  because  when  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that 
even  beginners  can  perform  several  experiments  success- 
fully, they  are  less  discouraged  with  the  difficulties  they 
subsequently  meet  with  when  selecting  and  arranging  the 
apparatus  for  conducting  some  investigation,  as  they  have 
acquired  faith  in  the  possibility  of  success. 

Here  and  there  the  apparatus  is  referred  to  as  having 
been  devised  by  the  author.  In  all  such  cases  the  word 
author  is  to  be  taken  in  the  plural  sense,  as  my  long 
association  with  Professor  Perry,  and  the  interchange  of 
ideas  that  has  taken  place  between  us  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  render  it  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  to  which 
of  us  the  appamtus  is  due. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  two  of  my  assistants, 
Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Raine,  for  correcting  the  proofs,  and 
making  many  valuable  suggestions.  I  am  also  especially 
indebted  to  the  former  for  the  very  earnest,  thoughtful,  and 
painstaking  way  in  which  he  has  for  some  years  assisted 
me  in  developing  the  course  of  instruction  for  students  of 
electrical  technology,  of  which  the  present  book  represents 
the  elementary  portion.  ^    ^   AYRTON. 

October^  1886. 
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MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

September,  1886. 

Sir, — At  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Electrical 
Standards  was  held,  and  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Wm, 
Thomson,  F.R.S.,  seconded  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Adams, 
F.R.S.,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Committee  should  recom- 
mend the  British  Government : — ' 

(1)  To  adopt  for  a  term  of  ten  years  the  Legal  Ohm 
of  the  Paris  Congress  as  a  legalised  standard  sufficiently 
near  to  the  absolute  Ohm  for  commercial  purposes. 

(2)  That  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  period  the  Legal 
Ohm  should  be  defined  to  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
absolute  Ohm. 

(3)  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Ampere,  the  Volt,  the  Coulomb,  and  the 
Farad  be  adopted. 

(4)  That  the  Resistance  Standards  belonging  to  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  Electrical 
Standards  now  deposited  at  tba  Cavendish  Laboratory  at 
Cambridge  be  a(!cepted  as  the  English  Legal  Standards 
conformable  to  the  adopted  definition  of  the  Paris  Con- 
gi*ess. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  T.  GLAZEBROOK, 
Secretary  Electrical  Standards  CommiUe^. 

Cavendish  Laborator¥, 
Cambridgk 
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Practical  Electricity. 

CHAPTER    L 

THE   ELECTBIC   CURRENT  AND   ITS   MEASUREMENT. 

L  What  u  meant  by  an  Electric  Current,  and  by  its  Direction  of  Flow 
— 2.  Pr(^ertieB  of  an  Electric  Current— *d.  Meagnring  the  Strength 
of  a  Current— 4.  Conductors  and  Insulatorfr— 6.  The  Strength  of 
an  Electric  Current:  by  which  of  its  Properties  shall  it  be 
Directly  Measured?— ^6.  Definition  of  the  Unit  Current  —  7. 
^  Definition  of  the  Direction  of  the  Current— 8.  Objection  to  the 

j«  Usual  Mode  of  Constructing  Voltameters— 9.  Description  of  a 

*^  Fnctical  form  of  Sulphuric  Add  Voltameter— 10.  BelatiTe  Ad- 

vantages of  Voltameters  and  Galvanometers — ^IL  Meaning  of  the 
Bc^tive  and  the  Absolute  Calibration  of  ^  a  Galvanometer— 11a. 
Measuring  the  Distribution  of  Magnetism  in  a  Permanent  Magnet 
— 12.  En>eriment  for  Calibrating  a  Galvanometer  Relatively  or 
Absolutely— 13.  Graphically  Becording  the  Results  of  an  Experi- 
ment—14.  Practical  Value  of  Drawing  Curves  to  Graphically 
Record  the  Results  of  Experiments. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  an  Electric  Current,  and  by  its 
Direction  of  Flow. — ^In  the  yarioos  industries  in  which 
electricity  is  employed,  as  in  the  telegraph,  telephone,  . 
electric  lighting,  electrotyping,  electroplating,  torpedo 
exploding,  and  in  the  working  of  machinery  by  the  aid 
of  electromotors,  it  is  the  so-called  "  electric  current "  that 
is  made  use  of.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this 
electric  current,  a  clear  conception  of  its  so-called  proper- 
ties, combined  with  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
modes  of  measuring  it,  must  be  of  especial  importance  for 
a  right  understanding  of  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  the  above-mentioned  industries.  Indeed, 
gadi  knowledge  is  absolutely  nex^ssary  if  the  user  of 
electrical  apparatus  is  desirous  of  employing  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  of  being  able  to  correct  faidts  when  they 
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occur,  as  well  as  of  effecting  improvements  in  the  instru- 
ments themselves. 

It  is-  customary  to  speak  of  an  electric  current  as 
if  it  had  an  independent  existence  apart  from  the 
"  coTiductor  '*  through  which  it  is  said  to  be  flowing,  just 
as  a  current  of  water  is  correctly  spoken  of  as  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  pipe  through  which  it  flows.  But 
in  reality  we  are  sure  neither  of  the  direction  of  flow  of 
an  electric  current,  nor  whether  there  is  any  motion  of 
anything  at  all  And  the  student  must  not  assume  that 
the  conventional  expression,  —  the  current  flows  from  the 
copper  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  zinc  pole  through 
the  external  circuit,  —  implies  any  knowledge  of  the  real 
direction  of  flow  any  more  than  the  railway  expressions, 
"  up  train  "  and  "  down  train,"  mean  that  either  train  is 
necessarily  going  to  a  higher  level  than  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  a  stream  of  water  flowing  along  a  river-bed 
we  are  quite  certain  that  there  is  water  in  motion,  and 
every  one  is  agreed  as  to  which  way  the  water  is  flow- 
ing; a  cork  or  a  piece  of  wood  thrown  on  the  water 
indicates  by  its  motion  the  direction  in  which  the  water 
is  moving. 

Nor,  again,  must  an  electric  current  be  supposed 
to  be  like  waves  of  sound  travelling  along,  since  in  this 
latter  case,  although  there  is  no  actual  travelling  along  of 
matter,  still  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  wave  of  sound 
is  perfectly  definite.  Indeed,  a  wire  along  which  ah 
electric  current  is  flowing  is  more  like  a  wire  at  each  end 
of  which  a  musical  instrument  is  being  played,  so  that 
the  sound  is  travelling  in  both  directions  along  the  wire 
at  the  same  time.  In  short,  the  statement  that  an  electric 
current  is  flowing  along  a  wire  is  only  a  short  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  fact  that  the  wire  and  the  space  around  the 
wire  are  in  a  diflerent  state  from  that  in  which  they  are 
when  no  electric  current  is  said  to  be  flowing.  So  that 
when  a  body  and  the  space  around  the  body  possess  certain 
properties  that  they  do  not  usually  possess,  an  electric 
eurreQt  iB  said  tp  be  flowing  through  that  body. 
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2.  Properties  of  an  Sleetric  Current.— These  pro> 
perties  are : 

(1)  A  suspended  magnet  put  in  nearly  any  position 
near  a  body  ijirough  which  an  electric  current  is  said  to 
be  flowing  will  be  deflected,  also  a  piece  of  iron  put  near 
this  body  will  become  magnetised,  the  action  in  both 
cases  being  produced  as  if  the  body  conveying  the  current 
had  become  magnetic. 

(2)  If  the  drcait  through  which  the  electric  current 
is  said  to  be  flowing  be  partly  solid  and  partly  liquid,  then 
the  liquid  will  generally  be  decomposed  into  two  partSy 
one  part  going  to  one  side  of  the  liquid  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  may  be  said  to  be  flowing,  and  the 
other  part  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  liquid  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  flow  of  the  current. 

(3)  The  body,  conveying  the  current  becomes  more  or 
less  heated. 

In  popular  language  the  current  is  said  : 

(I)  To  deflect  the  mcbgnet^  cmd  magnetise  the  iron. 

i2)  To  decompose  the  liquid. 
3)  To  heat  Ae  body  ihrough  which  it  ia  flowing. 
But  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  current  apart  from 
the  conductor  through  which  it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say,  that  when  these  eflects  are  found  to  be 
produced,  a  current  is  said  to  be  flowing  through  the 
conductor ;  than  to  say,  that  the  current  produces  these 
effects.  ThB  latter  expression,  however,  for  brevity's 
sake,  is  generally  adopted ;  and,  indeed,  the  heat  generated 
in  a  wire  conveying  a  current  has  so  many  analogies  with 
the  heat  produced  in  a  pipe  by  the  friction  of  a  stream 
of  water  passing  through  it,  that  we  can  frequently 
assist  Ourselves  by  thinking  of  an  electric  current  as  a 
stream  of  matter  passing  through  the  wire  as  water  would 
pass  through  a  pipe  filled  with  sponge  or  loosely  packed 
with  sand.  But  the  analogy,  like  many  other  analogies, 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  especially  as  there  is  this 
very  great  diflerence  between  a  current  of  water  flowing 
in  a  pipe  and  a  current  of  electricity  in  a  wire,  viz.,  that 
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in  the  former  case  no  effects  are  produced  external  to  the 
pipe,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  whole  space  surrounding 
the  wire  is  affected. 

The  magnetic,  chemical,  and  heating  effects  of  a  current 
are  utilised  practically  in  a  number  of  electrical  instru- 
ments ;  for  instance : 

Magnetic  Property. — ^Needle  telegraph,  the  Morse  in- 
strument, electric  bells,  arc  lamps,  dynamo  machines, 
electromotors,  and,  in  fact,  all  instruments  using  electro- 
magnets. 

Chemical  Property. — Electroplating,  electroiyping,  the 
cleansing  of  the  mercury  used  in  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  sand,  &q. 

Heating  Property.  —  Electric  lamps,  contrivances  for 
ligh1;ing  gas  or  oil  lamps  electrically,  fuses  for  tor- 
pedoes, &c. 

The  heating  effect  of  the  current  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  effect  which  always  occurs  when  a  current  flows ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  a  current  to  flow  through 
a  body  without  some  heat  being  produced ;  and  not  oidy 
is  heat  produced  by  the  ordinary  currents  flowing  through 
telegraph  wires,  and  which  are  sometimes  not  much  more 
than  three-thousandths  of  the  strength  of  the  current  flow* 
ing  through  an  incandescent  lamp,  but  even  the  currents 
used  with  the  Bell  telephone  worked  without  a  battety 
produce  a  definite  amount  of  heat  in  a  given  telephone 
circuit,  even  though  such  telephone  currents  are  very 
weak  compared  with  the  currents  used  in  telegraphy. 
The  actual  measurement  of  the  heat,  however,  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cany  out  with 
existing  apparatu& 

8.  Measuring  the  Strength  of  a  Current. — As, 
then,  the  production  of  heat  always  accompanies  the 
passage  of  a  current,  it  might  seem  that  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  in  a  given  time  ought  to  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  strength  of  the  current.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  small  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  weak  currents,  the  only  way  we  have  of 
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meaBuring  the  amount  of  heat  given  to  a  body  is  an  indirect 
one,  and  consists  in  measuring  its  rise  of  temperature  by 
means  of  a  thermometer.  But  as  a  thermometer  measures 
merely  rise  of  temperature,  and  not  the  amount  of  heat, 
and  as  the  rise  of  temperature  of  a  body  through  which  a 
current  is  passing  can,  without  varying  the  current,  be 
varied,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  facility  that  the 
body  may  have  for  cooling,  various  precautions  have  to 
be  adopted,  and  further  experiments  have  generally  to 
be  made  to  enable  us  to  deduce  from  the  observed  rise 
of  temperature  the  real  amount  of  heat  that  was  given 
to  the  body. 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  properties  of  a  cur- 
rent can  be  best  employed  for  measuring  its  strength, 
an  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  following  ap- 
paratus : — 

A,  B,  o,  D,  B  (Fig.  1)  are  instruments  so  arranged 
that  the  same  electric  current  will  be  sent  through 
them  all  by  the  battery  h  6,  on  joining  the  wires  P  and  Q. 
A  is  a  coil  of  cotton-  or  silk-covered  wire^  with  a  magnet  m 
suspended  so  as  to  turn  freely  inside  the  coil,  the  whole 
arrangement  forming  what  is  called  a  *^  gdlvanoscope.'* 
B  is  an  "electromagnet^*  consisting  of  a  coil  of  cotton-  or 
silk-covered  wire  wound  in  opposite  directions  round  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  iron  of  horse-shoe  form,  c  is  a  "  sul- 
phuric ddd  voltameter  "  consisting  of  two  platinum  plates 
dipping  into  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vessel  v, 
closed  by  an  air-tight  stopper  «,  through  which  passes  a 
glass  tube  t,  open  at  both  ends,  and  with  its  lower  end 
nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  v.  This  tube  is  graduated 
in  fractions  of  a  cubic  inch.  D  consists  of  two  thin 
copper  plates  J7,p,  dipping  into  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  (the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce),  and  is  called  a 
"  copper  voltameter"  b  is  a  coil  of  bare  wire  immersed 
in  paraffin  oil,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  measured 
by  the  thermometer  t,  the  arrangement  being  called  a 
"  calorimeter" 

Connect  the  two  wires  p  and  q,  and  allow  the  current 
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to  pass  for  a  convenient  time  through  these  five  pieces  of 
apparatus,  then  it  will  be  found  that : 

1st.  The  liquid  has  risen  a  distance  di  in  the  tube  I 
of  the  voltameter  c,  indicating  that  the  passing  of  the 
current  through  the  liquid  &om  one  of  the  platinum 
plates  to  the  other  has  caused  Cj  cubic  inches  of  gas  to  be 
generated. 

2nd  One  of  the  plates  in  the  copper  voltameter  has 
increased  in  weight  hj  w,  grains. 

3rd.  The  mercuiy  in  the  thermometer  t  of  the  calori- 


o 


meter  s  has  risen  through  d^^ 

4th.  The  magnetic  needle  m  of  the  galvanoscope  a  has 
all  the  time  been  kept  deflected  from  its  original  position 
through  a  number  of  degrees  Ni^. 

5th.  If  at  any  time  during  the  passage  of  the  current 
the  armature  a  was  placed  carefully  on  the  ends  of  the 
horse-shoe  electromagnet  b  it  required  a  pull  of  Wi  lbs.,  as 
measured  by  the  spring  balance,  to  pull  it  off,  when  the 
handle  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus  was  slowly  turned. 

Kext  increase  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  apparatus  c,  d,  b,  a,  b,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  cells  forming  the  battery  &  6  or  in  any  other  way, 
such  as  will  be  described  later  on,  then  each  of  the  effects 
previously  observed  with  these'  instruments  will  be  in- 
creased, and  instead  of  the  results  c^  Wj,  Di°,  Ni°,  t(?j,  we 
shall  obtain  e^,  w,,  D,^,  K,^,  to^  But  it  will  be  found  that 
the  new  values  do  not  all  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  corre- 
sponding old  ones.  For  example,  if  c,  is  twice  c^  then  N^^ 
may  be  more  or  less  than  twice  Ni°,  but  will  generally  be 
less  than  twice,  while  d,^  and  fi?,  will  be  found  to  be  much 
greater  than  twice  Dj^.and  tOi  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  strength  of  the  second  current  be  so  chosen 
as  to  make  b,^  exactly  twice  d,^,  then  generally  it  will  be 
found  that  te?,  is  rather  more  than  twice  Wi,  while  c,  and 
Wj  are  much  less  than  twice  Ci  and  Wi  respectively. 

If,  then,  we  a/rhit/rarU/y  define  the  strength  of  the 
current  as  being  directly  proportional  to  the  gas  evolved 
in   the  sulphuric   acid  voltameter,   we   must  conclude 
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that  if  c,  is  exactly  double  c^  we  have  doubled  the  cur- 
rent strength ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  prefer  to 
say  that  strength  of  current  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  angular  deflection  of  the  needle  m  in  the  galvano- 
scope  A,  then  we  must  conclude  that,  as  N,^  is  less 
than  twice  Ni°,  we  have  not  quite  doubled  the  strength 
of  the  current;  whereas  if  we  prefer  to  say  that  cur- 
rent strength  shall  be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the 
force  reqxdred  to  detach  the  armature  a  of  the  electro- 
magnet B,  or,  instead,  proportional  to  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter  b  in  a  giveE 
time,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  has  been  much  more  ijian  doubled.  Which  of 
these  is  right  and  which  wrong  ?  As  long  as  no  one  of 
the  effects  varies  we  may  be  safe  in  concluding  that  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  constant,  but  if  the  different 
effects  to  which  we  have  been  referring  vary  from  one 
time  to  another,  then  which  of  them  shall  we  take  to 
represent  by  the  magnitude  of  its  variations  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  current  strength  1 

In  the  case  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  stream  of 
water,  or  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  per  minute  dis- 
charged by  a  river,  no  two  experimenters  could  differ.  One 
of  them,  of  course,  by  the  employment  of  better  con- 
structed measuring  instruments,  or  it  may  be  from  having 
greater  experience  in  making  such  measurements,  might 
get  answers  slightly  different  from,  and  more  accurate 
than,  those  obtained  by  the  other  experimenter.  But  they 
could  not  have  such  totally  different  conceptions  of  what 
should  be  meant  by  the  velocity  of  the]water  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  channel,  or  of  the  total  discharge,  in  gallons 
per  minute,  that  the  results  obtained  by  one  observer  were, 
apart  from  all  mere  errors  of  experiments,  twice  as  great 
as  those  obtained  by  the  other.  And  this  is  because  they 
would  be  dealing  with  the  actual  flow  of  a  material  sub- 
stance— water. 

4.  Condactors  and  Insulators.— The  various  pieces 
of  apparatus  in  Fig.  1  are  joined  by  bits  of  copper  wire, 
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but  as  long  as  there  is  even  one  break  in  the  continuity, 
as  at  PQ,  no  current  can  be  sent  bj  the  batteiy  bb 
through  IJie  circuit,  because  the  air  separating  the  wire  P 
from  the  wire  Q  "  mstdates  "  or  is  an  "  insiUator.'^  If  P 
be  pressed  against  Q,  but  with  a  thin  piece  of  paper, 
or  silk,  or  indiarubber,  <fec.,  between,  still  no  current 
will  flow,  because  all  these  substances  are  more  or  less 
good  inaiilatars.  *  If,  however,  the  ends  of  the  wires  p 
and  Q  be  rubbed  dean  with  emery  paper^  or  be  scraped 
clean  with  the  back  of  a  knife  or  a  file,  and  then  pressed 
together,  the  current  will  flow,  since  there  is  good  "  conr 
4iictivUt/ "  or  little  "  resistance  "  between  the  clean  sur- 
faces of  metals  pressed  together. 

5.  The  Strenc^h  of  an  Electric  Current:  by  which 
of  its  Properties  shall  it  be  Directly  Measured? — 
To  assist  us  in  deciding  whether  the  amount  of  the 
magnetic  action,  or  of  the  chemical  action,  or  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  in  a  given  time  shall  be  arbitrcbrUy 
taken  to  be  that  magnitude  to  which  the  current  strengd^ 
shall  be  defined  as  being  directly  proportional,  we  may 
observe  that  if  the  five  pieces  of  apparatus  a,b,  c,d,  s  em- 
ployed in  the  previous  experiment  be  selected  without 
special  reference  to  their  sisscs  and  shapes,  c,  and  w,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  only  two  out  of  the  ^ye  quantities  that 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  their  respective  previous  values. 
And  in  both  the  voltameters  it  was  chemical  decompo- 
sition that  took  place ;  in  the  former,  this  decomposition 
being  the  splitting  up  of  the  liquid  into  gases ;  in  the  latter, 
the  splitting  up  of  the  copper  sulphate^  and  the  deposit  of 
copper  on  one  of  the  copper  plates,  together  with  an 
eating  away  of  the  other  copper  plate  to  give  back  to  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  the  amount  of  copper  taken  out 
of  it. 

In  A  and  b  the  effects  produced  are  both  magnetic, 
but  it  will  not  be  found  that  Na°  bears  to  Nj^  the  same 
ratio  that  Wg  bears  to  w^.  Consequently,  as  far  ad  we 
have  seen  at  present,  the  amount  of  chemical  action  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time  by  a  current  appears  to  be  a  more 
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direct  measure  of  its  strength  than  the  magnitude  of  the 
magnetic  effect  produced. 

To  examine  this  point  still  further,  let  us  have  two 
sulphuric  acid  voltameters  of  totally  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  two  copper  voltameters  also  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  the  copper  plates,  for  example,  being  much  larger 
and  either  much  nearer  together  or  much  &rther  apart  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other,  also  two  galvanoscopes,  two 
electromagnets,  and  two  calorimeters,  the  two  instru- 
ments in  each  case  being  selected  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
different  in  size  and  form.  Then  in  sending  the  same 
current  through  them  all,  the  following  results  will 
be  observed :  In  the  two  sulphuric  acid  voltameters  quan- 
tities of  gas  equal  in  mass,  and  therefore  occupying  the 
same  volume  at  the  same  pi'essure  and  temperature,  will 
be  developed  in  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  the  platinum 
plates  being  of  a  very  different  size  and  at  a  very  different 
distance  apart  in  the  two  voltameters.*  Similarly,  in 
spite  of  the, difference  in  size  and  form  in  the  two  copper 
voltameters,  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  plate  of  the  one 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
corresponding  plate  of  the  other.f  But  in  the  case 
of  the  two  galvanoscopes,  the  two  electromagnets, 
and  the  two  calorimeters,  although  the  same  current  is 
passing  through  them,  the  effects  depend  on  the  shape, 
on  the  size,  and  on  very  many  details  in  the  arrange- 

*  Equality  of  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  using  for  the  volta- 
meters two  vessels  of  the  same  size  as  well  as  two  tubes  of  the  same 
bore,  and  filling  the  vessels  with  the  same  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  In  that  case,  if  the  level  of  the  liquid 
in  the  two  tubes  be  the  same  to  start  with,  the  liquids  will  be  found 
to  rise  at  exactly  the  same  rate  in  them  on  the  same  current  being  sent 
through  the  two  voltameters. 

t  If  the  plates  in  one  of  the  voltameters  be  very  small,  the 
copper  deposited  may  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  plate.  In  measuring  the  increase  of  weight  of 
the  plate  this  copper  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  must  be  collected 
and  weighed.  In  making  the  experiment,  however,  it  is  better,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  first  instance,  to  use,  in  both  copper  voltameters,  plates 
sufficiently  large  for  all  the  copper  that  is  deposited  to  adhere  Jiinnl$ 
to  the  platea.     (/See  the  second  note  on  page  11.) 
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ment^  &o.  Hence,  to  specify  the  strength  of  a  current  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a  gal  vano- 
scope,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  the  exact  mode  of  con- 
structing each  part  of  the  galvanoscope  in  great  detail,  as 
well  as  the  exact  position  of  the  instrument  relatively 
to  neighbouring  magnetic  pieces  of  iron.  Whereas,  to 
specify  the  strength  of  a  current  by  the  amount  of  gas 
produced  in  a  given  time  in  a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter, 
or  by  the  amount  of  copper  deposited  in  a  given  time  on 
one  of  the  plates  of  a  copper  voltameter,  neither  the 
shape  nor  size  of  the  plates,  nor  the  distance  between 
them,  need  be  taken  into  account  within  wide  limits. 

6.  Definition  of  the  Unit  Current — We  shall, 
therefore,  define  the  strength  of  a  current  as  being 
di/rectly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  chemical  decompo- 
sition produced  in  a  given  time;  and  the  current  that 
deposits  0*001 11816  gra/mme,  or  0*017253  grain,  of  silver 
per  second  on  oTie  of  the  plates  of  a  silver  voltameter,  the 
liqvdd  employed  being  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  con- 
taining from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  we  shall  call 
an  "  ampere,"  and  take  it  as  our  unit  current.* 

The  same  current  is  found  to  deposit  000032959 
gramme,  or  0*005084  grain,  of  copper  per  second  on  one 
of  the  plates  of  a  copper  voltameter,!  and  0  0003392 

*  The  silver  is  usually  deposited  on  the  inside  of  a  light  platinum 
bowl,  and  Lord  Bayleigh  finds  that  if  a  fairly  strong  solution  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  deposition  be  not  continued  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  a  uniform  adherent  deposit  of  silver  will  be  obtained  if  the 
current  does  not  exceed  about  one  ampere  per  six  square  inches  ;  that 
is  to  sajj  if  not  more  than  about  three-thousandths  of  a  grain  of  silver 
be  deposited  per  second  on  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  platinum 
bowL  The  otner  pole  should  consist  of  a  silver  disc  placed  horizontally, 
and  wrapped  in  filtering  paper  to  prevent  particles  of  oxide  of  silver 
which  Doay  become  detached  from  the  silver  plate  dropping  on  to  the 
platiniun,  and  making  the  weight  appear  to  be  too  great.  The  edge  of 
the  nXver  disc  should  be  about  equi-distant  from  the  side  and  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.    {See  §  207,  page  395.) 

t  In  order  that  a  current  may  be  measured  accurately  in  (vmperes 
with  a  copper  voltameter.  Dr.  Hammerl  finds  that  the  plates  may  be 
conveniently  put  at  about  half  an  inch  from  one  another.  If  put  too 
near,  what  is  called  "polarisation  "  will  occur  if  the  current  to  be 
ueanured  is  itrong,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  it  constant  is 
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gramme,  or  0*005232  grain,  of  zinc  per  second  on  one  of 
the  plates  .of  a  zinc  voltameter,*  and  also  to  decompose 
0-00009326  gramme,  or  0-001439  grain,  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  per  second.  The  acid  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
voltameter  may  be  conveniently  diluted  with  water  until 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  about  1*1,  which 
corresponds  with  about  15  per  cent,  by  weight  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  at  15°  0. 

The  volume  of  mixed  gas  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  that 
is  produced  per  second  by  the  decomposition  corres- 
ponding with  a  current  of  one  ampere  equals  in  cubic 
centimetres 

0-1738  X  76  (273  +  C^) 

A  X  273  ' 

where  G.°  ib  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  gas  in  degrees 
Centigrade,  and  h  the  pressure  in  centimetres  of  mercury. 
If  the  volume  be  measured  in  cubic  inches,  the  tem- 
perature in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  pressure  in  inches 
of  mercury,  the  formula  becomes 

0-01058  X  30  (491  -^  F.°-32°) 
h  X  491 

Example  1. — How  many  amperes  would  deposit  5 
grammes  of  copper  in  half  an  hour,  the  current  being 
supposed  constant! 

strength.  The  plates  should  be  as  square  as  possible,  and  in  order 
that  the  deposit  of  copper  should  adhere  well  to  the  plate,  the  surface 
of  each  of  the  two  plates  immersed  in  the  copper  sulphate  solution, 
should  be  at  least  two  square  inches  for  each  ampere  of  current  to  be 
measured,  this  area  being  reckoned  only  on  the  sides  of  the  plates  op- 
posed to  one  another,  ^e  plate  on  which  the  copper  is  deposited, 
and  which  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  weighed,  should  be  made  of 
hard  thm  copper,  so  as  to  be  as  light  as  possible  for  its  area,  in  order 
'  that  the  weight  of  the  film  of  copper  deposited  on  it  may  be  accurately 
determined. 

*  The  chemical  equivalents  here  employed  in  calculating  the- 
weights  of  copper  and  zinc  deposited  per  second  by  an  ampere  from  the 
weight  of  silver  deposited  by  that  current  are :  silver,  107*66:  copper, 
68-47;  lino,  65-88.  *^ 
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0*0003295  grammes  are  deposited  in  1  second  by  1  ampere. 
.  '•     5  grammes  are  deposited  in  1  second  by 

5  grammes  are  deposited  in  30  x  60  seconds  by 

5 

0-0003295x30x60      ®^P®^^ 

AnsiDer. — 8*430  amperes. 

Example  2. — How  many  grammes  of  copper  would 
be  deposited  by  a  steady  current  of  40  amperes  acting 
for  5  hours  1 

1  ampere  acting  for  1  second  deposits  0*0003295  granmies. 
40  amperes  acting  for  60  x  60  x  5  seconds 

deposit      0-0003295x40x60x60x5  gnunmes. 

Anstoer. — 237*24  grammes. 

JBxample  3* — How  many  amperes  would  deposit  9 
grammes  of  copper  in  2^  hours,  the  current  being  con- 
stant 9  Anstoer. — r3*035  amperes. 

Example  4. — ^How  many  grammes  of  copper  would 
be  deposited  by  a  steady  current  of  1-5  amperes  acting 
for  16  seconds?  Ansioer. — 0*007908  grammes. 

Example  5. — How  many  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid 
would  be  decomposed  by  a  steady  current  of  12  amperes 
acting  for  one  hour  1  Anstoer, — 4*028  gramme& 

Example  6. — How  many  amperes  would  deposit  18 
grammes  of  zinc  in  If  hour,  the  current  being  con- 
stant) Anstoer, — 8*428  amperes. 

Example  7. — If  the  mixed  gas  produced  in  a  sul- 
phuric acid'  voltameter  be  at  20°  C,  and  the  barometer 
stand  at  77*5  centimetres,  what  volume  of  gas  would  be 
produced  in  half  a  minute  by  a  steady  current  of  18 
amperes? 
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1  ampere  in  1  second  produces 

0^1738  X  76  X  (273 +  20)     ^.        ^.     ^        ^ 

-— - — r±- '  cubic  centimetres  of  gaa 

77-5  X  273  ^ 

18  amperes  in  30  seconds  produce 

0-1738x76x293x18x30     ,.        ..     -         , 
77 »5  X  273 ^        centimetres  of  gag. 

Ansiver. — 98*77  cubic  centimetres  of  gas. 

Example  8. — ^If  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  gas  in 
a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  be  19°*5C.,  and  the  height 
of  the  barometer  75  centimetres,  what  current  would  pro- 
duce 50  cubic  centimetres  of  mixed  gas  in  one  minute  ? 

An8wer,-^'4\d>  amperes. 

7.  Definition  of  the  Direction  of  the  Current — 
The  next  thing  to  define  is  the  direction  of  the  current, 
which,  as  already  explained,  can  only  be  done  in  a  conven- 
tional way.  In  the  case  of  a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter 
we  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  total  quantity  of  gas 
given  off  at  both  platinum  plates,  but  if  these  gases  be  col- 
lected in  separate  tubes,  as  can  very  conveniently  be 
done  in  the  Hoffmann's  voltameter  (Fig.  2),  then  it  is 
found  that  at  one  of  the  plates  p  oxygen  gas  is  given  off^ 
and  at  the  other  p  hydrogen,  exactly  in  fiie  proportions 
in  which  these  two  gases  have  to  be  combined  together  to 
form  water;  viz.,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.*  So  that  the  "  electrolytic  "  action  effected  by 
sending  a  current  from  one  platinum  plate  to  another 
in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the 
water  had  simply  been  decomposed.  That  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  added  to  distilled  water  in  order  that  an 
electric  current  may  flow  through  it  and  produce  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  may  easily  be  shown  experimentally,  but 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  exact  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  may  be  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  to  be  added 

*  That  the  gases  are  hydrogen  and  oxygen  can  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  on  turning  the  stop-cocks  8,  s,the  one  H  when  lighted  will  bum  with 
a  pale  blue  flimie,  ana  the  other  o  will  ignite  a  glowing  piece  of  wood. 
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merely  to  make  the  non-conducting  distilled  water  more 
conducting  in  order  that  it  may  become  possible  to  send 
a  strong  current  through  the  mixture  with,  ordinary  bat- 
teries ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  the 
sulphuric  acid  that  is  decomposed 
by  the  current,  and  that  the  water 
is  decomposed  by  a  secondary 
chemical  action.  In  the  latter 
case  the  action  would  be  repre- 
sented in  chemical  symbols  as 
follows : 

Electrical  decomposition 

H2S04  =  H2  +  S04. 

Subsequent  chemical  action 
H20  +  S04=H2S04+0. 

Whichever  may  be  the  true  ex" 
planation,  the  effect  of  the  "electro' 
lysis "  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
come  off  at  one  platinum  plate 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen  at  the 
other,  and  the  current  is  said  to 
travel  through  the  liquid  towards 
the  plate  at  which  tie  hydrogen 
is  given  off,  or  the  current  flows 
through  the  liquid  with  the  hydro- 
gen^ so  that  in  the  Hoffmann's  vol- 
tameter, shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  cur- 
rent would  be  said  to  flow  through 
the  liquid,  in  the  short  horizontal 
tube,  from  right  to  left. 

If  an  acid,  a  copper,  and  a  zinc  voltameter  be  all 
joined  together,  so  that  the  same  current  passes  through 
them,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  hydrogen  in  the  firsts 
the  copper  in  the  second,  and  the  zinc  in  the  third,  all 
travel  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  if  through  the  liquid 
in.  an  acid  voltameter  the  onrrent  be  said  to  go  in  the 
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direction  in  which  the  hydrogen  travels,  then  through  the 
liquids  in  a  copper  and  in  a  zinc  voltameter,  it  must  be 
said  to  go  in  the  direction  in  which  the  copper  and  the 
zinc  travel     "With  this  definition  of  direction  of  current 


Pig.  3. 

we  find  that  if  a  compass  needle  be  placed  under  a  tele- 
graph wire  running  north  and  south,  the  north-seeking  ♦ 

*  The  "north-seeking"  end  of  a  magnet  is  the  one  that  pointa 
towards  the  geograpbioal  north.  The  simple  expression  "  north  "  end 
is  confusing,  since  m  England  it  refers  generally  to  the  end  of  a  mag< 
net  that  points  to  the  north,  while  in  France  it  refers  to  the  end  that 
points  to  the  south,  the  French  using- that  definition  because  that  end 
Is  attracted  by  the  earth's  magnetism  situated   in  the  southern 
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end  of  the  compass 
needle  is  deflected  to- 
wards the  east  when 
the  current  is  flowing 
along  the  telegraph 
wire  from  north  to 
south. 

Or,  again,  if  a 
wire  conveying  a  cur- 
rent be  coiled  round 
a  piece  of  iron  shown 
end-on  to  an  observer, 
then  the  end  of  the 
iron  nearest  him  toill 
(Wt  as  tJie  north-seeking 
end  of  a  magnet  when 
the  current  appears  to 
tJie  observer  to  flow 
rownd  tlie  wire  in  the 
direction  opposite  to 
thai  in  which  tlie 
hands  of  a  clock  go  {or 
sim/ply  contra  -  clock  - 
wise).  If  the  observer 
now  look  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bar,  he 
will,  of  course,  see 
the  south-seeking  end, 
and  in  his  new  posi- 
tion the  current  will 
now  appear  to  him  to 
flow  round  the  wire 


hemisphere,  and  the  urdike  ends  aJUf/ract  one  another.  Calling  the  ends 
of  magnets  "red  "  and  "  Utie  "  is  equally  confusing,  as  some  people 
use  one  of  these  two  colours,  and  others  the  other  colour,  to  stand 
for  the  same  end.  As,  however,  the  north-seeking  end  of  a  niagnet  is 
usually  marked  by  instrument  makers  with  a  scratch  or  a  cut,  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  call  the  north-seeking  and  south-seeking  ^nds  of  a 
magnet  the  "  marked  end  "  and  **  unmarked  end  "  respectively. 
O 
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in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
clock  go  (or  clockwise).  The  relative  magnetic  polarity 
of  the  iron  bar  and  the  direction  of  the  current,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  for  remembering  the  con- 
nection between  the  magnetic  polarity  of  an  iron  bar  and' 
the  direction  in  which  a  current  circulates  round  it  is, 
thai  ii  a  current  circulates  round  the  bar  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  iron  of  the  thread  of  a  corkscrew  {Fig,  4) 
moves  when  the  corkscrew  is  screwed  down  or  up,  the 
point  of  the  screw  will  move  towards  the  north-seeking 
magnetic  end  of  the  iron  bar. 

8.  Objection  to  the  Usual  Mode  of  Constructing 
Voltameters. — ^The  sulphuric  acid  voltameters,  as  usually 
pictured  in  books,  and  which  are  the  forms  obtainable  at 
shops,  are  extremely  unsuitable  for  practical  use,  as  it  is 
troublesome,  after  the  tubes  in  which  the  gas  is  collected 
are  full  of  gas,  to  fill  them  with  liquid  again  for  a  new  ex- 
periment The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  very  con- 
venient when  it  is  required  to  collect  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  separately,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  that, 
the  platinum  platei^  being  small  and  far  apart,  it  requires 
the  employment  of  several  galvanic  cells  to  make  the  gas 
come  off  quickly ;  for  although  the  quantity  of  gas  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time  by  the  same  current  is  independent 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plates^  the  ease  with  which 
this  current  can  be  generated  depends  very  materially  on 
the  size  of  the  plates  and  their  distance  apart,  and  if  we 
wish  to  produce  chemical  decomposition  quickly,  we 
ought  to  have  the  plates  large  and  very  near  together, 
and  the  liquid  employed  ought  to  contain  something  like 
33  per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  by  weight,  the  mix- 
ture having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*25  at  15°  C. 

9.  Description  of  a  Practical  Form  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  Voltameter. — In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  very  convenient 
form  of  voltameter,  designed  by  the  author,  consisting 
of  a  glass  vessel  closed  at  the  top  with  an  indiarubber 
stopper  i|   and  containing  moderately  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid.  The  two  platinum  plates  p  are  held  together  by 
indiarubber  bands,  but  prevented  from  touching  one 
another  by  small  pieces  of  glass  tubing  put  between  the 
plates  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Wires  coated  with  gutta- 
percha, to  prevent  their  being  corroded  by  acid  being 
spilt  over  them,  go  from  the  plates,  one  to  the  "^ey"  K, 
which  is  raised  up  above  the  general  level  of  the  appa- 
ratus also  to  prevent  its  being  corroded  by 
drops  of  acid,  and  the  other  viire  to  one  of 
the  terminal  binding  screws  aeen  in  the  figure. 
On  pressing  down  K,  the  current  produiicd 
^y  a  generator  attached  by  wirey  to  the  two 
binding  screws,  seen 
at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  figure,  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  the 
apparatus.  The  gra- 
duated tube  t,  which 
passes  air  -  tight 
through  the  india- 
rubber  stopper,  and 
reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel, 
terminates  at  the  up- 
per end  in  a  thistle 
funnel,  so  that  if  the 
current  is  by  accident 
kept  on  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
liquid  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  graduated  tube,  the  liquid 
collects  in  the  funnel  instead  of  spilling  over.  This  tube 
is  also  sloped  so  that  the  rise  of  liquid  in  the  tube  may 
increase  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
voltameter  as  little  as  possible.*  The  second  tube  might 
be  simply  terminated  with  a  piece  of  indiaYubber  tubing 

♦  K  the  vessel  be  full  of  liquid  so  that  there  is  no  gas  between 
the  top  of  the  liquid  and  the  indiarubber  stopper  p  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  the  error  arising  from  the  compression  of  the 
gas  produced  by  the  rise  of  liquid  in  the  tube  t  may  be  neglected. 
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closed  with  a  pincb-cock,  on  opening  which  the  gas  is 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  liquid  runs  back  out  of  the 
tube  t  If  this  is  done  suddenly,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  small  particles  of  the  liquid  to  be  jerked  out 
of  the  lower  tube.  To  prevent  these  particles  being  thrown 
on  to  the  stand  of  the  apparatus,  the  tube  is  carried  up,' 
and  its  cord  is  bent  over  into  the  thistle  funnel 

10.  Relative  Advantages  of  Voltameters  and  Gal- 
vanometers.— The  disadvantage  of  employing  a  voltameter 
for  the  practical  measurement  of  currents  is,  that  it  ro- 
quires  a  strong  current  to  produce  any  visible  decompo- 
sition in  a  reasonable  time.  Even  the  current  of  one 
ampere,  which  is  about  that  used  in  an  ordinary  Swan 
incandescent  lamp,  would  require  two  hours,  fifty-eight 
minutes,  and  forty-five  seconds  to  decompose  one  gramme 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  weak  currents  used 
in  telegraphy,  and,  still  more,  the  far  weaker  currents 
used  in  testing  the  insulating  character  of  specimens  of 
guttapercha,  indiarubber,  &a,  might  pass  for  many  days 
through  a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  before  their  presence 
could  be  detected,  much  less  their  strength  measured. 
Indeed,  not  to  mention  the  enormous  waste  of  time,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  current  strength  which  it  waa 
desired  to  measure  constant  all  this  time,  the  leakage  of 
the  gas  which  would  take  place  at  all  paits  of  the  appa- 
ratus that  were  not  hermetically  sealed,*  would  render 
such  a  mode  of  testing  quite  futUe.  Hence,  although  the 
voltametric  method  is  the  most  direct  way  of  measuring 
a  current  strength,  and  although  it  is  constantly  made 
use  of  for  measuring  the  large  currents  now  used  indus- 
trially, still  the  very  fact  that  the  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition  produced  in  a  given  time  by  a  certain 
current  is  independent  of  the  shape  or  size  of  the  instru- 
ment, makes  it  impossible  to  increase  its  sensibility. 

*  A  glass  vessel  is  said  to  be  hermetioally  sealed  when  any  opening 
that  previously  existed  in  it  has  been  closed,  by  heating  the  glass  rouna 
the  opening  until  it  becomes  soft  and  sticky,  and  pressing  the  edges 
together. 
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Consequently  some  other  apparatus  must  be  employed  for 
practiodly  measuring  small  currents^  and  the  law  of  the 
apparatus,  that  is,  the  connection  between  the  real 
strength  of  the  current  and  the  effect  produced  in  the  ap- 
paratus, must  be  experimentally  ascertained  by  direct 
comparison  with  a  voltameter. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  compare  together  the  indica- 
tions of  the  two  instruments  produced  by  various  currents, 
the  second  instrument  cannot  be  much  more  sensitive  than 
the  voltameter,  and  what  advantage  can  arise  from  em- 
ploying such  an  instrument )  This  leads  us  to  the  fact, 
that  whereas  in  a  voltameter  there  is  only  one  way  by 
which  the  production  of  the  gas  can  be  more  easily  mea- 
sured, viz.,  by  diminishing  the  bore  of  the  graduated 
tube  t  {Fig.  5),  up  which  the  liquid  is  forced  by  the 
production  of  the  gas,  there  are  two  quite  distinct  ways 
in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection  of  a  '^galua/no- 
meter"*  needle  can  be  more  easily  read.  The  first  consists 
in  using  a  microscope  or  some  magnifying  arrangement, 
or  in  simply  lengthening  the  pointer,  both  of.  which 
methods  correspond  with  using  a  tube  of  smaller  bore  in 
a  voltameter;  the  second  consists  in  winding  along  fine 
wire,  instead  of  a  shorter  thicker  wire,  on  the  bobbin  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  which  causes  the  deflection  of  the 
magnet  to  be  greater  with  the  same  current.  This 
second  mode  has  no  analogy  with  any  possible  change 
in  a  single  voltameter. 

Now  experiment  shows  that  a  galvanometer  of  a  par- 
ticulcMT  shape  and  size,  and  with  a  deJmUe  Tnagnetic  needle, 
acted  on  by  a  definite  controlling  force^  produbced  awg  by 
the  ea/rtKe  magnetism,  or  by  some  fixed  pemument  magnet^ 
has  a  perfectly  defimite  law  connecting  the  magnitude  of 
the  deflection  with  the  strength  of  the  current  producing  it^ 

*  While  a  ^^ galvanoacope^*  is  the  name  given  to  an  instrument  used 
for  ascertaining  whether  a  cuirent  is  flowing,  or  merely  which  of  two 
currents  is  the  Btronger,  a  "  galva/nometer^^  is  the  name  given  to  an 
instrument  by  means  of  which  the  relative  strengths  of  currents  can  be 
compared.  Any  galvanoscope  when  calibrated  becomes  a  more  or  leas 
seontive  galvanometer. 
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although  the  absolute  value  o£  the  current  in  amperes 
necessary  to  produce  any  particular  deflection  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  using  fewer  turns  of  thick  wire 
or  more  turns  of  fine  wire  to  make  a  coil  of  the  same 
dimension.  If,  for  example,  with  a  particular  gauge  of 
wire  employed  to  fill  up  the  bobbin  it  requires  2f  times 
as  many  amperes  to  produce  a  deflection  of  40°  as  it  re- 
quires to  produce  a  deflection  of  20°,  then  if  a  much 
finer  gauge  of  wire  be  employed  to  fill  the  bobbin  there 
will  still  be  required  2f  times  as  many  amperes  to  pro- 
duce a  deflection  of  40°  as  are  required  to  produce  a  de- 
flection of  20°.  But  in  the  second  case  yi^  of  an 
ampere  may  be  all  that  is  required  to  produce  the  20° 
deflection,  whereas  five  amperes  may  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  deflection  in  the  first.  The  law  of  the 
instrument  remains  the  same,  although  its  sensibility  may 
be  increased  5,000  times  by  using  finer  wire  to  wind 
on  the  bobbin. 

Thus,  while  we  take  advantage  of  the  absolute  charac- 
ter of  the  amount  of  chemical  action  to  furnish  us  with 
our  *'  standard  current  meters"  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
variation  that  can  easily  be  made  in  the  deflection  of  a 
galvanometer  ];ieedle  corresponding  with  the  same  current, 
to  furnish  us  with  instruments  of  greater  and  greater 
d^rees  of  delicacy. 

11.  Meaning  of  the  Selative  and  the  Absolute 
Calibration  of  a  Galvanometer.-— Two  distinct  things 
are  required  to  be  known  with  reference  to  a  particular 
galvanometer :  firsts  the  law  connecting  the  various  de- 
flections with  the  rdative  strength  of  the  currents  required 
to  produce  them;  secondly,  the  absolute  values  of  the 
currents,  that  is,  the  number  of  amperes  required  for  the 
same  purpose,  or^  what  is  sufficient  if  the  first  has  been 
ascertained,  the  number  of  amperes  required  to  produce 
some  one  deflection.  The  first  is  sometimes  called  the 
^^reUUive  calibraUon,"  the  second  the  "absoltUe  eaUbra- 
turn''  of  the  galvanometer. 

A  ^Ivanometer  with  its  bobbin  nfound  wit^i  thieve 
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* 

wire  may  be  compared  directly  with  a  voltameter, 
and  the  relative  calibration  of  the  galvanometer  de* 
tarmined ;  then  if  the  same  space  on  the  bobbin  be 
wound  with  any  other  gauge  of  wire  the  relative  cali- 
bration of  the  galvanometer  will  be  the  same,  and  there- 
fore known,  provided  that  neither  the  length  of  the 
suspended  magnet  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  controlling 
force  is  in  any  way  altered.  Or  .if  a  galvanometer 
wound  with  thick  wire  be  compared  with  a  voltameter, 
and  its  absolute  calibration  determined,  and  if,  further, 
the  law  of  change  of  sensibility  with  gauge  of  wire  has 
also  been  ascertained  experimentally,  then  the  absolute 
calibration  of  the  same  galvanometer,  when  wound  with 
any  gauge  of  wire,  filling  the  same  space,  will  be  known 
without  further  experiments,  provided  that  the  length 
of  the  suspended  magnet  and  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
trolling force  remain  unaltered. 

If  the  length  of  the  suspended  magnet,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, the  distance  between  its  "magnetic  poles/*  remains 
unaltered,  a  change  in  the  strength  of  its  poles  will 
neither  affect  the  relative  nor  the  absolute  calibration 
of  the  galvanometer.  For  when  the  current  is  sent  round 
the  galvanometer,  the  suspended  magnet  takes  up  a 
particular  position,  because  in  that  position  the  forces  on 
its  two  ends,  due  to  the  current,  balance  the  control- 
ling force  produced  by  the  earth's  magnetism  or  by  some 
permanent  magnet.  And  as  any  variation  of  strength 
of  the  poles  of  the  suspended  magnet  will  alter  these  two 
sets  of  forces  exactly  in  the  same  ratio,  they  will  still 
balance  one  another  for  the  same  position  of  the  sus- 
pended magnet 

A  magnet  whose  length  is  great  compared  with  its 
breadth  and  thickness,  acts  as  if  all  the  magnetism  were 
concentrated  at  its  two  ends,  or  the  magnetic  poles  are  at 
its  ends.  If  the  breadth  or  thickness  be  not  small  com- 
pared with  its  length,  the  poles  are  not  quite  at  its  ends, 
and  the  distribution  of  magnetism  along  the  bar  may  be 
measured  as  follows. 
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11a.  Measuring  the  Distribution  of  Magnetism  in 
a  Permanent  Magnet. — This  may  be  done  with  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  5a,  where  m  M  is  the  permanent 
magnet  placed  on  a  board,  one  end  of  which  is  attached 


Figf.  5a. 

to  a  hinge,  while  the  other  end  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  turning  the  "  micrometer  screw "  s.*  L  L  is  a  brass 
bar,  supported  on  knife  edges  at  f,  like  the  beam  of  an 
ordinary  balance,  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  beam 
there  l«t  a  series  of  equidistant  grooves,  in  any  one  of 
which  can  be  placed  a  knife  edge  made  like  a  hook,  and 
from  which  hangs  a  brass  bo:it,  w,  containing  leaden  shot. 
A  soft  iron  bally  b,  hangs  by  a  thread,  which  passes 

*  A  micrometer  screw  is  a  screw  of  small  pitch,  aconrately  cut, 
and  provided  with  a  large  head,  the  circumference  of  which  is  accu- 
rately subdivided.  If  the  distance  between  two  of  the  threads  of  the 
screw  be,  say  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  the  cirpumference  be  subdivided 
into  200  eqiial  parts,  the  screw  wiU  advance  T^^th  of  an  inch  when  the 
head  is  turned  through  a  space  equal  to  one  mvision. 
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through  a  small  vertical  hole  in  the  beam,  from  a  farasa 
pin  p,  to  which  the  thread  is  attached.  Before  the  magnet 
is  placed  on  the  board,  the  quantity  of  shot  in  this 
box  and  the  counterpoise  o  are  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
knife  edge  supporting  w  is  placed  in  the  groove  marked 
nought,  the  beam  rests  horizontaL  Turning  p  winds 
up,  or  unwinds,  a  little  of  the  thread,  and  so  slightly 
raises  or  lowers  the  ball.  The  experiment  is  performed 
by  first  cleaning  the  upper  surface  of  the  magnet  and  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ball  with  fine  emery  cloth,  and 
wiping  off  the  emery.  The'  board  is  next  levelled,  the 
magnet  put  on  it,  and  the  pin  p  turned  until  the  ball  is 
just  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  when  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  beam  is  resting  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  slot  8  8,  ia 
which  position  the  beam  is  horizontal.  The  knife  edge 
carrying  the  weight  is  now  placed  in  the  different  grooves 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  beam  until,  by  trial,  two  are 
found  dose  to  one  cmother,  such  that  if  the  knife  edge  is 
put  in  the  one  o£  them  nearer  the  fulcrum  F  the  iron  ball 
remains  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  when  the  micrometer 
screw  s  is  turned  toithoiU  shaking ,  so  as  to  lower  the 
magnet — or  in  other  words  the  left-hand  end  of  the  beam 
rises  up  as  the  magnet  is  lowered, — ^whereas  if  the  knife 
edge  carrying  w  be  put  in  the  next  groove,  the  magnet 
cannot  pull  the  ball  down  with  it  when  it  is  lowered — or 
turning  the  micrometer  screw  s  so  as  to  lower  the  magnet, 
fails  to  raise  the  left  hand  end  of  the  beam.  It  may 
then  be  assumed  that  if  the  knife  edges  were  put  about 
half-way  between  these  two  adjacent  grooves,  the  weight  ' 
w  would  produce  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that  exerted  by 
the  magnet  on  the  ball,  and  which,  therefore,  is  known. 
Of  course  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  several 
times,  hanging  the  knife  edge  first  in  one  o£  the 
grooves  and  then  in  the  other,  to  make  quite  sure  that 
the  two  right  grooves  have  been  found,  and  that  the 
detaching  of  the  magnet  was  not  produced  by  shaking. 

The  magnet  is  now  moved  along  the  boe^  to  a  new 
position,  and  the  force  which  is  exerted  when  the  iron 
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ball  18  put  in  contact  with  another  part  of  it  ascertained 
in  a  similar  way,  care  being  taken  that  in  all  cases  the 
thread  is  quite  vertical  If  experiments  be  made  at 
poiuts  equidistant  from  one  another  all  along,  say,  the 
central  line  of  the  magnet,  it  will  be.  found  that  the 
force  exerted  by  the  magnet  on  the  ball  is  very  large 
towards  each  end,  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  approach  the 
centre,  and  becomes  practically  nought  at  the  middle  of 
the  magnet.  If  similar  experiments  be  conducted  along 
a  line  parallel  to  the  long  edge  of  the  magnet,  but  much 
nearer  to  one  edge  than  the  o^er,  similar  results  will  be 
obtained,  but  the  forces  at  the  ends  of  the  magnet  will  be 
even  greater  than  before.  If  the  magnet  be  '*  vmiforrrdy 
magnetised**  the  attraction  of  the  iron  ball  will  not  indi- 
cate any  difference  between  the  forces  at  two  points 
similarly  situated  relatively  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
magnet,  but  if  we  approach  our  bar  magnet  m  m  to  a 
suspended  compass  needle  we  find  that  the  north -seeking 
end  of  the  compass  needle  is  attracted  by  one  end  of  the 
bar  magnet  and  repelled  by  the  other,  and  so  for  the 
south-seeking  end  of  the  compass  needle. 

Hence,  al^ough  the  forces  exerted  on  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  by  points  symmetrically  situated  relatively  to  the 
two  ends  of  a  uniformly  magnetised  steel  bar  are  the 
same  in  every  respect^  the  forces  exerted  by  the  two  ends 
of  the  large  magnet  on  one  end  of  a  compass  needle  are 
opposite  in  character. 

Further,  if  we  slip  the  bar  magnet  M  M  through  a 
stirrup  of  paper  suspended  by  a  filament  of  unspun  silk, 
and  place  it  so  that  it  is  bsJanced  and  turns  freely,  we 
can  find  which  is  its  north-seeking  and  which  is  its  south- 
seeking  pole,  by  observing  the  position  it  takes  up 
relatively  to  the  earth.  This  being  done  we  note  that  it 
was  the  north-seeking  pole  of  owr  h/rge  magnei  that 
attracted  the  south-seeking  pole  of  the  compass  needle^  and 
repelled  the  Tiorth^eeking  pole.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
general  rule  that  similar  poles  r^f>el  one  another^  dis- 
similar poles  aUract  one  a/nother. 
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12.  Bxperiment  for  Calibrating  a  Galvanometer 
Relatively  or  Absolutely. — Fig.  6  shows  a  volta- 
meter v,  connected  up  with  a  ^vanometer  o/and  a 
"  box  qfreaiatcmce  ooila  "  R,  ready  for  use  for  a  relative  or 
for  an  absolute  calibration  experiment  The  course  of 
the  current  is  shown  by  the  thick  and  dotted  lines ;  the 
thick  lines  representing  the  wires  above,  and  the  dotted 
lines  the  wires  underneath,  the  board  on  which  the  ap- 
paratus is  placed,  and  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  moved 


Pig.  6. 

about  from  place  to  place  without  disconnecting  the  in- 
strument. T  T  are  the  terminals,  or  binding  screws, 
to  which  the  wires  coming  from  the  battery,  dynamo 
machine,  accumulators,  or  other  source  of  electricity,  are 
attached.  The  galvanometer  in  this  case  consists  of  a 
vertical  circular  coil  of  wire  G,  at  the  centre  of  which  is 
suspended  a  very  short  magnetic  needle  carrying  a  long 
pointer  of  aluminium  or  of  brass  wire,  or,  best  of  all,  made 
of  a  thin  thread  of  glass,  gr  is  a  shallow  circular  box,  with 
a  glass  lid.  A  scale  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  glass  Hd  the  small  magnetic 
needle  hangs  by  a  filament  of  wnspun  silk.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  pointer  on  the  sgale  can  easily  be  read  off  if 
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the  ends  of  the  pointer  are  blackened,  and  parallax"* 
can  be  avoided  by  fixing  the  scale  close  under  the 
pointeA  As  this,  however,  is  liable  to  lead  to  one  or 
other  o£  the  ends  of  the  pointer  touching  the  scale, 
if  the  instrument  is  not  very  well  made  and  careftilly 
levelled,  it  is  better  to  avoid  parallax  by  fastening  the 
scale,  which  in  this  case  takes  the  form  of  a  mere  circu- 
lar ring,  to  a  disc  of  looking-glass,  and  by  the  observer 
always  taking  care,  when  making  a  .reading,  to  hold  his 

head  so  that  the 
pointer  exactly  hides 
its  reflection  in  the 
looking  -  glass  under- 
neath it. 

Fig.  7  shows  the 
interior  of  the  resist- 
ance box  R,  which  con- 
tains coils  of  wire  w\ 
&c.,  wound  on  wooden 
or  ebonite  bobbins  B, 
&c.  The  ends  of  these 
coils  are  soldered  to 
stiflT  wires  Wy  which 
again  are  fastened  to 
the  brass  pieces  c^,  C^, 
c*,  (fee.,  the  latter  being  screwed  to  the  wooden  or  ebonite 
top,  E  E,  of  the  resistance  box.  When  a  plug  p^  is 
inserted  tightly  between  the  contact  pieces,  c^  and  c^ 
(which  can  be  best  done  by  giving  to  the  plug  a  down- 
ward screwing  motion)  the  current  flows  along  the  short 
path,  c^p^c^,  across  the  metal  plug,  and  practically 
none  through  the  wire  wound  on  the  bobbin  w^.  If, 
however,  a  plug  pi  be  withdrawn,  then  all  the  current 
passes  through  the  coil  w^,  and  Tione  across  the  space 

*  Parallax  is  the  error  arising  from  looking  at  the  pointer  rather 
sideways,  instead  of  looking  directly  down  on  it,  and  so  causing  its 
end  to  appear  to  be  over  a  part  of  the  scale  a  little  to  the  right,  or  a 
little  to  the  left,  of  its  true  position* 
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separatdng  c^  and  o^.  Hence,  by  taking  out  one  or  more 
plugs  the  path  for  the  current  may  be, lengthened  at 
vnil*  and  the  strength  of  the  current  diminished.  The 
brass  pieces,  c^,  c^,  c',  are  underciUj  as  seen  in  the  figure, 
so  that  a  strip  of  clean  washleather  can  be  inserted 
between  them,  and  the  ebonite  cleaned.  If  the  ebonite 
between  the  brass  pieces  were  left  dirty  there  would  be 
leakage  of  the  electricity  across  the  film  of  dirt  when  the 
plug  was  removed,  and  the  resistance  between  two  of  the 
brass  pieces  would  be  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  coil  of 
wire  connecting  them.     (See  §  140,  page  266.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  accustomed  to 
use  resistance  coils,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  particular 
experiment  shown  in  Fig.  6,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
know  the  length  or  gauge  of  the  wire  that  has  been 
wound  on  the  various  bobbins,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
that  all  the  coils  should  be  made  of  the  same  wire,  since 
whatever  resistance  be  inserted  in  the  box  r,  the  cur- 
rent that  passes  through  the  voltameter  is  the  same  as 
the  current  that  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  so 
that  the  variation  in  strength  of  the  current  is  known 
from  the  voltameter  observations,  and  not  from  the 
length  of  wire  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  circuit. 
Indeed  the  resistance  box  in  this  experiment  may  be 
dispensed  with  altogether  when  there  is  any  easy  mode 
of  altering  the  current  strength  by  using  different  num- 
bers of  cells  or  a  difierent  kind  of  battery  to  produce 
the  current,  but  in  practice  this  result  is  generally  most 
easily  attained  by  the  use  of  a  box  of  resistance  coils. 

The  calibration  is  performed  by  observing  for  a  num- 
ber of  different  currents  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  gra- 
duated tube  of  the  voltameter  v  (Fig.  6),  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  corresponding  steady  deflection  of  the  needle,  or  of 
the  pointer,  of  the  galvanometer.  More  accurate  obser- 
vations can  be  made  if,  instead  of  observing  the  different 
lengths  of  the  tube  through  which  the  liquid  rises  in  the 

*  Farther  details  of  the  oonatraotion  of  reiigtanoe  ooils  will  be 
found  in  §  89,  page  151;  g  04,  page  159;  §  95,  page  1G3. 
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same  time  cofrespondiiig  with  the  different  currents,  the 
times  be  noted  during  which  the  liquid  rises  through  a 
fixed  length  of  the  tube,  say  the  whole  of  it,  and  from 
these  results  a  calculation  be  made  of  the  distances 
through  which  the  liquid  would  have  risen  in  the  same 
tima  In  this  case  two  marks  only  are  necessary,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  tube. 

If  the  tube  t  (Fig.  5)  has  been  graduated  in  oubic 
centimetres  or  cubic  inches,  and  if  the  apparatus  be  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  kept  during  tiie  experiment 
under  water,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  water,  and  therefore  can  be  easily 
measured  by  a  thermometer  dipping  into  the  water,  then 
the  actual  currents  in  amperes  producing  any  particular 
deflection  on  the  galvanometer  will,  from  what  is  given 
previously  on  page  12,  be  known,  or  the  galvanometer  will 
have  been  calibrated  absohOely.  If,  however,  the  tube 
has  been  divided  into  portions  having  equal  volumes,  but 
of  trnknotmi  value  in  cubic  centimetres,  or  in  cubic  inches, 
or  if,  what  is  approximately  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
well-drawn  tube,  the  divisions  merely  mark  off  equal 
lengths  of  the  tube,  then  the  result  of  the  experiment  will 
merely  give  the  rekUive  calibration  of  the  salvanometer. 

18.  Graphically  Becording  the  Sesults  of  an  Ex- 
periment.— ^The  results  of  this  experiment,  and  indeed  of 
all  experiments,  are  best  recorded  graphically  by  points 
on  a  sheet  of  squared  paper,*  that  is,  paper  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  small  squares,  by  a  lajge  number  of 
straight  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  one  another.    The 

*  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  courses  at  the  Finslrary 
Technical  GoUege,  in  1879,  squared  paper  was  practically  used  in 
England  only  for  the  recording  of  results  of  original  experiments. 
And  as  these  results,  rather  than  the  training  of  the  experimenter, 
were  the  most  imi)ortant  part  of  the  investigation,  the  paper  was 
very  accurately  divided,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  totally  out  of  the 
reach  of  students.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  squared 
pi^per  spedaUy  made,  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  aoea- 
tately  divided  for  students'^purposes ;  and  such  paper,  machine-ruled, 
oaa  now  be  obtained  at  between  a  farthins  and  a  halfpenny  per  sheets 
or  at  about  one-twentieth  of  the  oost  of  tEe  older  squared  paper. 
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distances  of  the  points  from  o  y  (Fig.  8)  should  be  taken 
to  represent  the  deflections  on  the  galvanometer  o,  and 
the  distances  of  the  same  points  from  o  x  the  correspond- 
ing amounts  of  gas  produced  in  a  given  time,  that  is,  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  current.  In  Fig.  8  the  two 
sets  of  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  which  divide 


Pigr.  8. 

the  paperinto  squares,  have  been  omitted  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. They  will,  however,  be  seen  on  referring  to 
Fig.  93,  page  245. 

It  may  be  asked  how  distances  along  a  line  can  re- 
present the  angular  deflections  on  a  galvanometer,  or 
the  amount  of  gas  produced  in  a  given  time.  What  is 
meant  is  this  :  the  line  o  x  is  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  equal  divisions  by  the  ruling  on  the  squared  paper ; 
one  or  any  convenient  number  of  these  subdivisions  is 
taken  arbitrarily  to  stand  for  1°,  then  any  deflection  is 
represented  by  this  number  of  divisions  that  we  have 
arbitrarily  taken  to  stand  for  P,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  on  the  deflection.  Similarly  one  or  any 
convenient  number  of  the  divisions  along  o  y  is  taken 
arbitrarily  to  stand  for  one  cubic  -centimetre  of  gas,  or 
the  volume,  it  may  be,  contained  in  unit  length  of  the 
tube,  then  any  number  of  cubic  centimetres,  or  the 
volume  contained  in  any  length,  of  the  tube,  will  be  re- 
presented by  the  number  of  divisions  along  o  y  that  has 
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been  taken  to  stand  for  one  cubic  centimetre,  or  for  unit 
length  of  the  tube,  multiplied  into  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres,  or  into  the  length  of  the  tube. 

In  selecting  the  scale,  that  is,  in  determining  the 
number  of  divisions  along  o  x  or  along  o  y,  that  is  to  be 
taken  to  represent  1^  deflection,  or  unit  volume  of  the 
tube,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  curve, 
which  we  are  about  to  draw,  shall  be  as  large  as  possible, 
since  the  larger  it  is  the  more  accurately  we  can  draw  it 
The  scale  should,  therefore,  be  so  selected  that  the  maxi- 
mum deflection  of  the  galvanometer  that  has  been  used 
in  the  experiment  should  be  represented  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  o  X,  and  the  correspon£ng  maximum  quantity 
of  gas  developed  in  the  given  time  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  o  T,  since  with  this  arrangement  the  curve  would  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheet  of  squared  paper.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  the  length  o  x  is  divided  by  the  ruling 
of  the  paper  into  170  equcd .  divisions,  and  o  Y  into  100, 
and  suppose  that  the  maximum  galvanometer  deflection 
was  60^,  and  that  when  that  deflection  was  produced  the 
liquid  ascended  from  the  zero  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  to  the  top  mark  in  twenty-two  seconds,  then,  if 
one  minute  be  the  fixed  time  decided  on,  the  most  suit- 
able scales  for  distances  measured  along  o  z  and  along 
0  Y  would  be  selected  as  follows : — 

170 

-^  =  2-8   about 
60 

22  =  ^-'       '' 

1^-37 
2-7-^^        " 

2*8  divisions  per  1^  would  be  a  little  awkward  to  em- 
ploy when  deflections  of  17®,  29J®,  &c.,  had  to  be  repre- 
sented; 2J  divisions  per  1°,  or  25  divisions  per  10**, 
would  therefore  be  better.  37  divisions  along  oy,  to 
represent  the  whole   length   of   the  tube    would  just 
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enable  the  maximum  volume,  corresponding  with  2*7 
lengths  of  the  tube  in  the  minute,  to  be  represented  by 
the  whole  of  o  y  ;  but  37  divisions  for  the  whole  length 
would  be  a  little  awkward  to  employ  when  other  lengths 
of  the  tube  had  <to  be  represented ;  probably,  therefore, 
30  divisions  along  o  t,  to  stand  for  the  whole  of  the  tube^ 
would  be  more  convenient. 

Having  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  points  by  ex- 
periment, a  curve  should  be  drawn  connecting  these  point& 
Such  a  curve  can  be  best  drawn  by  bending  an  elcuUe 
piece  of  wood,  and  holding  it  so  as  to  pass  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible through  all  the  points  that  are  plotted  on  the  squared 
paper  to  record  the  results,  and  then  using  the  bent  piece 
of  wood  as  a  ruler,  along  which  to  draw  a  Una  But  unless 
the  experiment  has  been  performed  with  great  accuracy 
— ^to  attain  which  requires,  not  merely  ^e  careful  at- 
tention of  those  engaged  in  making  the  experiment^  but  a 
certain  amount  of  practice  in  experimenting — it  must  not 
be  expected  that  a  curve  so  drawn  will  pass  through  all 
the  points ;  some  of  them,  5,  are  sure  to  be  a  little  too 
low,  meaning  that  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  has 
been  read  too  high,  or  that  the  rise  of  liquid  in  the 
graduated  tube  has  been  read  too  low,  from,  perhaps, 
an  error  having  been  made  in  taking  the  time,  or  from 
the  current  not  having  been  kept  on  for  a  sufficient  time 
before  the  pinch-cock  e  (Fig.  5)  was  closed  for  the  gas  to 
have  commenced  to  come  off  regularly.  Some  of  the 
points  0  (Eig.  8),  on  the  other  hand,  are  sure  to  be  too 
high,  meaning  that  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer 
has  been  read  too  low,  or  the  rise  of  liquid  in  tiie  graduated 
tube  too  high ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  experiments  were 
fedrly  well  made,  and  that  b  and  e  are  merely  plotted 
incorrectly,  and  so  do  not  represent  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

14.  Practical  Value  of  Drawing  Curves  to  Graphic- 
ally Record  the  Results  of  Experiments.  —  It  may 
be  asked,  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  points  b  and  «, 
although  not  on  the  curve,  may  be  quite  correct?  The 
o 
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answer  id.  No,  because  experience  makes  us  quitesure,  from 
the  fact  that  the  connection  between  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  G  and  the  current  strength  must  be  a  eon- 
tvnuoua  one,  that  the  points  correctly  representing  the 
true  connection  must  all  lie  on  an  elastic  cwrvey  or  on 
such  a  curve  as  can  be  obtained  by  bending  a  thin  piece 
of  wood  or  steel,  and,  consequently,  that  if  no  mistake 
has  been  made  in  plotting  the  points  b  and  e,  some  mis- 
take must  have  been  made  in  taking  the  observations. 
But  what  is  even  more  important,  we  are  also  sure  that 
the  points  h'  and  e'  on  the  curve,  obtained  by  drawing 
lines  through  b  and  e  respectively  parallel  to  o  t,  give 
far  more  accurately  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents 
producing  respectively  the  two  deflections  in  question, 
than  the  currents  obtained  directly  from  the  experiment 
itself.  Dratoing  the  eurvey  theTi^  corrects  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  experiment.  But  it  does  something  more 
than  that — it  gives,  by  what  is  called  ^^interpolation,"  the 
results  thai  would  have  been  obtamed  from  intermediate 
eoeperimenis  correctly  made,  that  is  to  say,  it  tells  us  what 
would  be  the  relative  strengths  of  ^e  currents  that 
would  produce  deflections  intermediate  between  the  de- 
flections that  were  actually  observed.  For  example, 
suppose  it  be  required  to  know  the  strength  of  current 
which  will  produce  a  deflection  of  43°,  for  which  deflection 
no  experiment  has  been  made,  compared  with  that  which 
will  produce  a  deflection  of,  say  27°,  for  which  deflection 
also  no  experiment  has  been  made,  then  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  o  t,  through  the  point 
A  in  ox  corresponding  with  43°,  similarly  to  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  ot,  through  the  point  b  in  ox,  corre- 
sponding with  27°,  and  observe  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
between  o  x  and  the  points  p  and  Q,  where  they  cut  the 
curve,  then  the  strength  of  the  current  which  produces 
the  deflection  43°  on  this  particular  galvanometer  bears 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  that  produces  the  deflection 
27°  the  ratio  of  the  length  A  p  to  the  length  b  q. 

If  the  curve  is  an  absolute  and  not  merely  a  relative 
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calibration  curve,  then  the  scale  on  which  it  is  drawn 
will  be  known,  and  therefore  the  number  of  amperes  cor> 
responding  with  either  A  p  or  b  Q. 

The  method  of  plotting  the  results  of  experiment  on 
squared  paper,  and  drawing  a  curve  through  them  to 
graphically  record  the  result,  has  a  third  important  use  in 
that  it  enemies  vs  to  see  the  nature  of  the  law  connecting  the 
current  with  the  deflection^  which  might  easily  escape 
observation  if  only  a  few  disconnected  experiments  had 
been  made.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  results  ob- 
tained in  some  particular  case  are  : — 


Defledaon. 

BeUtiTe  Stiengih  of  Cnirant. 

10 

24. 

17-3       ... 

41-6. 

22-8       ... 

64-7. 

29-6       ... 

70-8. 

37-4       ... 

89-7. 

then  plotting  the  results  on  squared  paper  a  straight  line 
is  obtained,  and  from  this  we  see  at  once  that  this  par- 
ticular galvanometer  has,  somehow  or  other,  been  so 
made  that  the  angular  deflection  of  the  needle  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 
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CHAPTER    II 

OALYAirOKETKBS. 

15.  Tangent  Galvanometer— 16.  Scale  for  a  Taagent  Galvanometer— 
17.  Mode  of  Making  a  Tangent  Scale— 1&  Best  Deflection  to  mo 
with  a  Tangent  Gidvanometer—lO.  When  the  Taiufent  Law  ia 
True— 20.  Preceding  Oonditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  Tuigent  Gal- 
vanometer—2L  Adjnsting  the  Coil  of  a  Tangent  Galvanometer— 

22.  Variation  of  the  Sensibility  of  a  Galvanometer  with  the 
number  of  Windings  and  with  the  Diameter  of  the  Bobbin— 

23.  Thomson's  Galvanometer  for  Large  Onrrents— 24.  Values 
in  Amperes  of  the  Deflections  of  a  Tarrant  Galvanometer  oon- 
trolledonly  by  the  Earth's  Magnetism— ^^.  Galvanometers  having 
an  Invariable  Absolute  Calibration  —  26.  Calibrating  any  Gai« 


vanometer  by  Direct  Comparison  with  a  Tangent  Galvanometer* 
27.  Pivot  and  Fibre  Suspensions— 28.  Sine  Law :  under  what 
Conditions  it  is  True  — 29.  Preceding  Conditions  are  fulfilled 
in  the  Sine  Galvanometer— 30.  Calibrating  a  Galvanometer  by 
the  Shie  Method— 3L  Calibration  by  the  Sine  Method  of  the 
Higher  Pkffts  of  the  Scale-32.  Calibration  bv  the  Shie  Method 
with  a  Constant  Current  —38.  Method  of  Making  a  Sine  Scale— 
84.  Portable  Galvanometer  with  Amsrozimately  Invariable  Abso- 
lute Calibration— 85.  Construction  of  Galvanometers  in  which  the 
AngnUi'  Deflection  is  Proportional  to  the  Current— 86.  Shielding 
Galvanometers  fran  Bztraneous  Magnetic  Disturbance— 37.  Direct 
Beading  Galvanometers— 88.  Advantages  of  the  Previous  T^pes 
of  Galvanometers— 39.  Ammeter. 

15.  Tangent  Galvanometer.  —  Using  the  parfclcalar 
galvanometer  of  the  shape  shown  as  o  (Fig.  6),  experi- 
ment proves  that  the  calibration  curve  hais  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  page  37,  if — 

(1st)  The  controlling  force  be  produced  by  the  needle 
moving  in  a  ''  umform  magnM^fiM^  like  that  produced 
by  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  in  wldch  the  force  acting 
on  a  given  magnetic  pole  is  uniform  in  magnitude  and 
direction; 

(2nd)  The  diameter  of  the  bobbin  round  which  the 
wire  is  wound  be  huge  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
suspended  magnetic  needle  ; 
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(3rd)  The  centre  of  this  needle  be  at  the  centre  of 
the  bobbin; 

(4th)  llie  plane  of  the  bobbin  be  so  placed  that  it 
contains  the  "magnetic  aacis ''  of  the  needle,  that  is,  the 


Fig.  9. 

line  joining  its  magnetic  poles,  when  no  current  is  passing 
round  the  coil. 

And  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  measurement  that 
if  any  three  points,  p,  q,  r,  be  taken  on  this  curve, 
the  lengths  a  p,  b  q,  c  r,  parallel  to  o  y,  bear  to 
one  another  the  ratios  of  the  tangents*  of  the  angles 

*  To  find  the  tangent  of  anv  angle  A  o  B  (fig.  10).  In  et^Aer  line 
0  A  or  o  B  take  any  point  p,  and  drop  a  perpendicular  p  Q  on  the  other. 
Then  in  the  triangle  f  o  Q  we  have  two  perpendiculars  •.  one^  p  q, 
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represented  oy  o  a,  o  b,  and  oc  reiE^>ectiyely.   Such  a  gal- 
vanometer is,  therefore,  called  a  "  tangent  galvomometer^^ 


Fig.  11. 


and  it  may  be  henceforth  used  without  reference  to  any 
voltameter  for  the  comparison  of  current  strengths, 
as  they  will  be  simply  proportional  to  the  tangents 


Pig.  10. 


opposite  to  the  given  anffle ;  the  other, 
o  Q,  adjacenlt  to  it ;  and  a  third  side, 
opposite  the  right  angle,  called  the 
hjfpotenuse.  The  ratio  of  the  oppotite 
side  to  the  a4jacent  side  is  called  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  A  o  B, 

or  LS  =  tan.  AOB. 
OQ 

The  ratio  of  the  opposite  side  to  the 
hppotewuse  is  callea  the  sine  of  that 
angle, 

or  13  B  sin.  AOB. 
OP 
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of  the  angles  through  which   the   magnetio  needle  is 
deflected. 

16.  Scale  for  a  Tangent  Galvanometer. — The  scales 
of  tangent  galvanometers  are  frequently  simply  divided 
into  degrees,  and  a  reference  has  constantly  to  be  made 
to  a  table  of  tangents  to  enable  the  galvanometer  to  be 
used.  A  better  plan  is  to  divide  the  scale,  not  into  equal 
divisions,  but  into  divisions,  the  lengths  of  which  become 
smaller  and  smaller  as  we  depart  from  the  zero  or  un- 


rig. 12. 

deflected  position  of  the  needle,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
number  of  divisions  in  any  arc  is  proportional,  but  not 
necessarily  equal,  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  cori'e- 
sponding  with  that  arc.  Or  the  scale  may,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  11,  be  divided  into  degrees  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  tangent  principle  on  the  other. 

17.  Mode  of  Making  a  Tangent  Scale. —Fig.  12 
shows  the  method  of  constructing  such  a  tangent  scale. 
The  lengths  a  b,  b  o,  o  d,  &c.,  along  the  line  a  f,  which  is  a 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  the  point  A,  are  all  made)  equal 
to  one  another ;  hence  if  from  the  centre,  o,  of  the  circle 
straight  lineSj  o  a,  o  b,  o  0,  &c.,  be  drawn,  cutting  the  cir- 
cimiference  of  the  circle  in  the  points  A,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  the 
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numbers  1,  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  will  be  respectively  proportional 
to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  AOl,  ao2,  AOS^^a 


For  tan.  AO  1  = 
tan.  AG  2  = 

tan.  AG  3  = 


AB 
G  A 
AO 
OA 
2  AB 
OA 
AD 
OA 
—    3  AB 

A  "~         Ol 

and  so  on. 
Beginners  are  apt  to  think  that,  because  the  divisions 
on  such  a  tangent  scale  are  very  much  crowded  together 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  scale,  the  value  of  a  current  can 
be  *  more  accurately  ascertained  by  taking  a  reading  on 
the  degree  side,  and  then  finding  the  value  of  the  tangent 
in  a  table  of  tangents,  than  by  reading  it  off  on  the  tangent 
scale.  But  this  seeming  greater  accuracy  is  quite  delusive, 
since  what  has  to  be  ascertained  in  either  case  is  the 
tangent  of  the  angle,  not  merely  the  angle,  and  although 
on  the  degree  side  of  the  scale  the  angle  can  be  read  much 
more  accurately  than  can  be  its  tangent,  or  a  number  pro- 
portional to  its  tangent)  on  the  other  side,  this  only  indi- 
cates that  the  error  of  a  tenth  of  a  degree  in  a  large  angle, 
although  a  much  smaller  proportional  error  than  a  tenth 
of  a  degree  in  a  smaller  angle,  produces  a  far  greater  pro- 
portional error  in  the  tangent.  For  example,  if  20°  •! 
be  read  instead  of  20°,  the  error  is  s^jj,  whereas  if  85°*1 
be  read  instead  of  85°,  the  error  is  only  ^,  or  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  preceding  error.  But  the  tangents 
are  in  the  first  case  0'3659,  and  0-3640,  the  error  in  the 
tangent,  therefore,  is  irJfpj  or  about  yja,  whereas  the 
tangents  in  the  second  case  are  11*66  and  11*43,  so  that 
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the  proportional  error  is  tHti  or  aboat  -f^  which  is 
nearly  four  times  as  great  as  before.  Hence  in  this  case, 
when  the  proportional  angular  error  is  diminished  to  one- 
quart  3r,  the  corresponding  proportional  error  in  the  tan- 
gents is  increased  four  times.  The  crowding  together  of 
the  divisions  on  the  tangent  scale  at  the  higher  readings 
is,  therefore,  a  correct  indication  of  the  inaccuracy  likely 
to  occur  in  taking  readings  in  that  part  of  the  scala 

18.  Best  Deflection  to  use  with  a  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer.— ^It  can  be  shown  that  if  one  current  strength 
has  to  be  measured  by  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  result, 
other  things  being  the  same,  will  be  most  accurate  when 
the  deflection  produced  is  45° ;  or  if  two  currents  are  to 
be  measured,  the  n^easurements  will  be  most  accurate 
when  the  deflections  are  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal 
distances  on  the  two  sides  of  45°. 

19.  When  the  Tangent  Law  is  True. — Any  galvano- 
meter may  now  be  calibrated  either  relatively  or  abso- 
lutely, by  comparison  with  a  tangent  galvanometer ;  and 
if  the  galvanometer  to  be  calibrated  be  a  very  sensitive 
one,  a  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  bobbin  wound  with 
flne  wire  should  be  selected.  Before,  however,  entering 
into  the  calibration  of  other  galvanometers  in  this  way,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  under  what  circumstances  a  gal- 
vanometer will  be  a  tangent  galvanometer,  especially  as 
beginners  are  too  apt  to  think  that  if  the  law  of  some 
galvanometer  is  unknown  to  them,  then  it  must  be  the 
tangent  law. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  13  enables  us  to  decide 
under  what  conditions  a  force  acting  on  a  body  turning  on 
a  pivot  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  through 
which  the  body  is  deflected  from  the  position  it  had  before 
the  force  acted  on  it.  A  short  piece  of  wood,  n  n',  turning 
on  a  pivot,  o,  is  acted  on  by  a  weight,  w,  which  produces  a 
force  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Variable 
weights,  w',  are  put  into  the  scale-pan  hanging  at  the  end 
of  a  long  cord,  which  passes  over  a  distant  pulley,  p,  and 
which  is  attached  at  its  other  end  to  the  piece  of  wood 
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at  N.  The  height  of  the  pulley,  p,  is  such  that  the  long 
portion  of  the  cord  is  horizontal  when  N  n'  is  vertical, 
that  is,  when  there  is  no  weight  in  the  scale-pan,  which 
in  the  figure  is  shown  holding  a  weight,  w'.  And  owing 
to  the  pulley  being  distcmt  from  n  n',  the  long  portion  of 
the  cord  remains  nearly  horizontal,  even  when  the  piece 


Fig.  13. 


of  wood  N  n'  is  deflected  through  an  angle.  Under  these 
circumstances  experiment  shows  that  the  weights  w'  put 
successively  into  the  scale-pan  are  proportional  to  the 
distance  8  p,  intercepted  between  the  position  a  on  the 
scale  where  the  cord  supporting  w  cuts  the  scale  when 
N  n'  is  vertical,  and  the  point  p  where  the  pointer  p  n  cuts 
the  scale  when  n  n'  is  deflected  by  the  weight  put  into  the 
scale>pan.  Now  this  length  «p  divided  by  so  is  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  through  which  n  n'  is  deflected,  and. 
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therefore,  8ince«ois  a  constant  length, «  p  is  proportional 
to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  through  which  N  N'  is  deflected. 
Hence  wiUi  the  apparatus  the  tangent  law  holds.  What 
are  the  conditions  of  the  a|^paratus1    They  are : — 

Ist.  The  controlling  /orce  is  unaU&red  in  magnitude 
ond  direction  by  the  motion  o/w\ 

2nd.  The  deflecting  force  aUoays  acts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  controlling  force. 

Hence,  whenever  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled 
the  deflecting  force  will  be  measured  by  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  deflection. 

20.  Preceding  CSonditiona  are  Fulfilled  in  the  Tan- 
gent Oalvanometer. — The  first  condition,  constancy  in 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  controlling  force,  is  prac- 
tictJly  fulfilled  in  all  galvanometers  where  the  controlling 
force  is  produced  by  a  distant  magnet^  since  such  a  mag- 
net produces  a  practically  uniform  magnetic  field  through- 
out the  space  in  which  the*  galvanometer  needle  can 
move,  for,  as  the  length  of  the  needle  is  small  compared 
with  its  distance  from  the  poles  of  the  controlling  magnet, 
the  controlling  force  exerted  on  the  needle  cannot  be 
materially  altered  in  magnitude  and  direction  when  it  is 
deflected.  In  all  galvanometers,  therefore,  in  which  the 
controlling  force  is  due  to  the  attraction  produced  by  the 
earth's  magnetism,  condition  (1)  is  absolutely  fulfilled. 
Next  with  reference  to  condition  (2) — ^with  all  flat  coils 
the  magnetic  force  due  to  a  current  passing  round  them 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  for  all  points  in 
the  plane  of  the  coil.  But  the  direction  of  this  force 
rapidly  alters  as  we  proceed  outside  the  coil,  unless  we 
are  near  the  axis,  in  which  case  the  direction  of  the  force 
remains  practically  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  coil. 
And,  indeed,  for  all  points  on  the  axis  itself  the  magnetic 
force  is  strictly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  that 
is,  acts  along  the  axis.  In  Fig.  14  are  seen  a  number 
of  lines,  cail^  "  lines  offorce.^  These  lines  tell  us  the 
paths  along  which  a  magnetic  pole  would  be  pulled,  or 
pushed,  by  the  action  of  a  current  passing  round  a  circular 
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wire  or  coil*  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and  cutting  it  in 
the  two  small  circles  c  c.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  any  point 
p  on  the  axis  a  a  of  the  coil  the  direction  is  everywhere 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  also  that  near  the 
axis  the  direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  this  plane  for 


Pig.  14. 

a  considerable  distance,  while  near  the  coil  itself  the 
direction  of  the  force  changes  rapidly.  Hence,  if  we  susr 
pend  at  the  centre  of  a  coil  a  very  short  magnetic  needle, 
m  m,  having  a  length  not  greater  than  one-tenth  or  one- 

*  This  wire  or  coil,  the  plane  of  which  is  in  reality  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  paper,  is  represented  in  the  figure  in  a  kind  of  oblique 
perspective  by  a  double  line. 
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twelfth  the  diameter  of  the  ooil,  the  deflecting  force  due 
to  a  current  passing  round  the  coil  will  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  even  after  the  needle  is 
deflected,  and  will  be  also  perpendicular  to  the  controlling 
force,  if  the  controlling  force  acts  in  the  plane  of  the 
coil,  that  is,  if  the  coil  is  so  placed  that  its  plane  contains 
the  magnetic  axis  of  the  suspended  needle  when  no  cur- 
rent is  passing  through  the  coiL 

In  fiact,  if  the  coil  occupies  the  position  of  the  semi- 
circular wire  seen  in  Fig.  13,  and  if  this  wire  \a  in  the 
**  plane  of  the  moffneiic  meridian^'**  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  deflecting  force  bdng  proportional  to  the 
tangent  of  the  deflection  will  be  fiUfilled. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  experiment  described  in  §  15, 
page  36,  that  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
of  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
current  strength,  or  simply  to  the  current ;  hence,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  force  acting  on  a  magnetic  pole  at 
a  fixed  point  on,  or  near,  the  axis  of  a  circular  coil  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  current  flowing  round  that 
coil.  Later  on  we  shall  see  that  this  law  is  true  for  a 
fixed  magnetic  pole  in  any  position  relatively  to  the  coil 
acted  on  by  a  current  flowing  round  a  coil  of  any  shapa 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  coil  of  a  tangent  galva- 
nometer should  be  circular,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
straightness  of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  axis,  as  seen  in  Fig.  14,  and  not  merely  for  points 
actually  on  the  axis,  of  which  we  could  only  avail  our- 
selves by  using  an  infinitely  short  magnet,  ike  diameter 
of  all  parts  of  the  coil  must  be  lai^  Hence,  if  an 
elliptic,  or  other  non-circular  coil,  were  used,  its  smallest 
diameter  would  have  to  be  large,  and  consequently  its 
largest  diameter  unnecessarily  so. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  an  examination 
of  Fig.  14,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  very  emaU  deflections 
of  the  needle  any  galvanometer,  no  matter  what  be  the 

*  The   ** plane  of  the  fnagnetie  meridian "  at  anv  place  is  that 
vertical  plane  in  which  Uet  the  axis  of  a  compaai  needle.  . 
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sdze  of  the  needle  and  of  the  coil,  or  how  near  be  the  con- 
trolling magnet^  will  be  a  tangent  galvanometer.  And 
farther,  since  the  tangents  of  very  small  angles  are  simply 
proportional  to  the  angles,  the  deflections  of  the  needle, 
as  long  as  they  are  very  smaUy  in  any  galvanometer  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  strengths  of  the  currents  pro^ 
ducing  them. 

21.  Adjusting  the  Coil  of  a  Tangent  Oalvanometer. 
— Returning  now  to  ordinary  tangent  galvanometers  to 
be  used  for  large  deflections,  how  can  we  adjust  the  coil 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  its  plane  contains  the  axis  of  the 
needle  ?  Owing  to  the  coil  having  a  certain  breadth,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  the  needle  when  looking  down  on  to 
the  coil ;  indeed,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  long  light 
pointer  attached  to  the  needle  is  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  needle.  It  would  not  be  right  to  assume  that  be- 
cause the  instrument  has  been  so  turned  that  the  pointer 
points  to  the  zero  on  the  scale,  therefore  the  plane  of  the 
coil  contains  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle,  for  even  if 
the  scale  has  been  attached  to  the  instrument  so  that  the 
line  of  zeros  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  pointer  itself  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  needle.  The  two  may  even  have  been  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  by  the  maker,  and  yet  the 
pointer  may  have  been  bent  subsequently,  so  that  they 
are  not  at  right  angles  at  present ;  or  no  experiment  may 
have  been  made  by  the  maker  to  test  this,  as  he  is  aware 
that  the  user  will  probably  make  a  test  and  adjust  the 
pointer  for  himself.  This  test  may  most  simply  be  made 
as  follows  : — ^Tum  the  instrument  until  the  pointer  points 
to  0°,  send  any  convenient  current  through  it,  and  observe 
the  deflection,  then  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current 
without  altering  its  strength,  and  observe  the  deflection  on 
the  other  side.  If  these  deflections  are  exactly  equal,  then 
the  plane  of  the  coil  contains  the  axis  of  the  needle  when 
the  pointer  points  to  0°,  and  the  instrument  is  properly 
adjusted.  But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  one  deflection  is, 
say,  47°  to  the  left,  and  the  other,  say,  44°  to  the  rights  the 
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pointer  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
needle,  supposing,  of  course^  that  the  scale  has  been  so 
fixed  that  the  line  of  zeros  is  exactly  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  coiL  Next,  turn  the  instrument  a  little 
about  its  centre  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  needle  moved  when  the  greater  deflection  was 
obtained.  The  pointer  will  now,  of  course,  not  point  to 
zero ;  let  it  stand  at  1^  to  the  left.  Again  send  a  current, 
first  in  one  direction,  obtaining  a  deflection,  say,  46^  to 
the  left,  and  in  another  direction,  when  it  gives  a  deflec- 
tion of,  say,  45^  to  the  right.  Now  remembering  that  the 
pointer  started  from  1^  to  the  left,  the  true  deflections  of 
the  needle  are  respectively,  46°  - 1°,  or  45°  to  the  left, 
and  45°  + 1°,  or  46°  to  the  right.  Hence,  the  fault  is 
now  on  the  other  side,  or  the  left  deflection  is  smaller  than 
the  right,  and  we  have,  consequently,  turned  the  instru- 
ment too  much.  Turn,  therefore,  the  coil  round  a  very 
little  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  when  no  current 
is  passing  through  the  instrument  the  pointer  stands  at, 
say,  i°  to  the  left,  and  send  as  before  reverse  currents 
of  equal  strength,  obtaining  apparent  deflections,  45  J°  to 
the  left  and  44^°  to  the  right,  which,  corrected  for  the 
initial  zero  error,  correspond  with  equal,  deflections  of 
45°  to  either  sida 

The  instrument  will  now  be  correct  when  it  is  so 
placed  that  for  no  current  the  pointer  stands  at  ^°  left, 
and  it  can  be  so  used,  but  not,  however,  with  the  tan- 
gent scale.  To  enable  us  to  employ  the  side  of  the 
dial  graduated  in  tangents,  as  well  as  to  avoid  having  to 
remember  the  J°  left  error,  do  not  alter  the  position  of 
the  instrument,  but  bend  the  pointer  until  it  points  to 
0°  for  the  same  position  of  the  instrument  in  which 
it  previously  pointed  to  J°  left  The  instrument  will 
now  behave  as  a  correct  tangent  galvanometer  when  the 
pointer  stands  at  0°  for  no  current. 

We  have  spoken  of  reversing  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent without  altering  its  value.  Thifl  may  be  done  by 
causing  the  current  to  pass  through  any  galvanoscope, 
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the  law  of  which  may  be  quite  unknown ;  and  taking  care 
that  the  deflection  of  the  needle  after  the  current  has 
been  reversed  is  the  same  in  amount  as  it  was  before 
the  current  was  reversed;  indeed,  if  we  reverse  the 
connections  of  the  galvanoscope  at  the  same  time  that 
we  reverse  the  connections  of  the  battery  or  other  cur- 
rent generator  employed  in  the  experiment,  it  will  not  be 
even  necessary  to  know  that  the  coil  and  needle  of  this 
auxiliary  galvanoscope  are  symmetrical,  or  that  the 
strength  of  a  current  producing  a  deflection  to  the 
right  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  current  producing  a  de- 
flection to  the  left. 

22.  Variation  of  the  Sensibility  of  a  Oalvanometer, 
with  the  number  of  Windings  and  with  the  Dia- 
meter of  the  Bobbin. — ^A  tangent  galvanometer,  on  the 
bobbin  of  which  a  short  thick  wire  has  been  coiled,  can  be 
calibrated  absolutely  by  direct  comparison  with  a  volta- 
meter. To  obtain  a  more  delicate  tangent  galvanometer, 
we  must  replace  this  thick  wire  with  many  turns  of  fine 
wire,  and  the  numbers  of  amperes  or  fractions  of  an 
ampere  producing  any  particuliur  deflection  on  this  deli- 
cate galvanometer  will  also  be  known  if  we  know  the 
exact  change  in  the  sensibility  produced  by  replacing  the 
thick  wire  with  many  turns  of  fine.  The  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  15  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  to  be  ex- 
perimentally tested,  as  well  as  for  testing  the  variation  in 
sensibility  produced  by  altering  the  diameter  of  the  coiL 
^^.  is  a  flat  cylindrical  box,  containing,  as  in  Fig.  6,  a 
B^e  fastened  to  its  bottom,  and  a  short  needle  carrying 
a  long  light  pointer,  suspended  by  a  short  piece  of  unspun 
silk,  fastened  to  the  centre  of  a  circular  piece  of  glass, 
forming  the  cover,  c  o  is  a  bobbin  of  large  diameter,  and 
sudi  that  its  centre  is  exactly  the  same  height  above  the 
base-board  b  b  as  is  the  centre  of  the  suspended  magnetic 
needle,  cc  is  a  smaller  bobbin,  of  which  the  diameter  is 
exactly  half  that  of  the  larger  i>obbin,  but  still  large  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  the  suspended  magnet.  The 
centre  of  the  smaller  bobbin  is  also  on  the  same  level 
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as  the  suspended  magnet  when  the  base-board  bb  oi  the 
smaller  bobbin  is  placed  on  that  of  the  larger.  On  the 
larger  bobbin  c  C  ai-e  wound  two  distinct  coils  of  insulated 
wire,  one  consisting  of  twelve  convolutions,  and  having  its 
ends  attached  to  two  of  the  binding  screws,  1,  2,  the  other 
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of  four  convolutions,  and  having  its  ends  attached  to  the 
other  two  binding  screws,  3,  4.  If  the  binding  screw  2  at 
the  end  of  the  first  coil  be  joined  by  a  piece  of  wire,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  to  the  binding  screw  3  attached- to 
the  beginning  of  the  second,  the  current  will  go  12  +  4, 
or  sixteen  times  round  the  bobbin ;  whereas  if  the  wire 
counect  the  end  of  the  first  coil,  2,  with  the  end  of  the 
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second.  4.  and  the  current  enter  and  finally  leave  the 
bobbin  by  the  two  binding  screws  1,  3,  attached  respec- 
tively to  the  be^nnings  of  the  two  coils,  then  the  current 
will  go  twelve  times  round  the  bobbin  in  one  direction 
and  four  times  in  the  other,  or  practically  12  —  4,  or 
eight  times  round  the  bobbin.  Now,  experiment  shows 
that  if  the  controlling  magnet  be  untouched,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  constant  strength  be  passed  successively  first  four, 
then  eight,  then  twelve,  then  sixteen  times  ix)und  the 
bobbin,  which  is  kept  fixed  in  position  during  the  expe- 
riment, the  tangents  of  the  corresponding  deflections  pro- 
duced will  be  as  four  to  eight,  to  twelve  to  sixteen,  that  is, 
simply  proportional  to  the  number  of  times  the  current 
passes  round  the  bobbin.  The  constancy  of  the  current 
can  be  tested  by  the  deflecti(Hi  on  the  auxiliary  galvano- 
scope  o,  and  if  the  insertion  in  the  circuit  of  the  greater 
or  less  number  of  coils  on  the  bobbin  o  c,  or  any  other 
cauBe,  tends  to  make  it  vary  in  strength,  its  constancy 
can  be  maintained  by  sliding  the  screw  clip  8  along  the 
stretehed  wires  w  w,*  by  means  of  which  the  length  of  the 
wire  in  the  circuit  can  be  increased  or  diminished,  and 
the  current  strength  diminished  or  increased.  If  we  next 
experiment  with  the  bobbin  c  c  of  half  the  diameter,  and 
on  which  a  coil  of  four  convolutions  is  wound,  we  find 
that  if  the  two  bobbins  be  placed  so  as  to  be  in  one  plane, 
and  if  their  centres  coincide  with  that  of  the  suspended 
magnet,  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  produced  by  a 
certain  current  flowing  round  the  smaller  one  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  produced  by  the 
same  current  flowing  four  times  round  the  larger  bobbin ; 
and  also  if  the  same  current  pass  four  times  round  the 
smaller  in  one  direction,  and  eight  times  round  the  larger 
in  the  opposite  direction,  that  no  deflection  is  produced. 

*  To  prevent  these  wires  being  accidentally  damaged,  it  is  better 
to  put  them  in  a  groove  formed  in  the  base-board  instead  of  above  the 
board  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  In  that  case  it  is  convenient  to  shape  the 
clip  8  so  that  it  can  sude  in  the  groove  in  the  base-board,  the  ends  ol 
the  dip  being  guided  by  the  sides  of  the  groove. 
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From  this  we  learn  that  the  tangent  of  the  deflection 
produced  by  a  current^  that  is,  ihe  sensibility  of  the 
vnsPrwment  is  dvrectly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
convolutions  of  wire^  amd  inversely  proportional  to  their 
diameter.  On  the  bobbin  c  c  the  sixteen  convolations  of 
wire  all  occupy  practically  the  same  position  relatively  to 
the  suspended  magnet.  If,  however,  many  turns  are  to 
be  wound  on  a  bobbin,  the  bobbin  will  have  a  certain 
depth  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  coil,  and  a 
certsiin  width  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ooiL  The 
error  introduced  by  the  depth  of  the  coil  is  that  of  making 
the  convolutions  of  wire  have  different  diameters,  and 
the  effect  of  this  we  have  just  seen.  The  error  intro- 
duced by  the  width  of  the  coil  can  be  seen  by  observing 
how  the  deflection  produced  by  a  constant  current  varies 
as  the  bobbin  cc  is  moved  parallel  to  itself  along 
its  axis.  The  additional  error  introduced  by  the  non- 
centring  of  the  coil  and  the  needle  may  also  be  experi- 
mentally investigated  by  examining  how  the  deflection 
produced  by  a  constant  current  alters  as  the  bobbin  is  slid 
in  its  own  plane. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  book  to  consider  exactly 
how  to  correct  these  errors,  nor  the  error  arising  from 
the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  in  all  actual  tangent  galva- 
nometers not  being  infinitely  large  compared  with  the 
lengfch  of  the  needle ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  made  with  a  single 
bobbin  having  a  rectangular  channel,  within  which  tiie 
coils  of  insulated  wire  are  to  be  wound.  Prof.  Silvanus 
Thompson  has  shown  that  the  tangent  law  is  most  ac- 
curately fulfilled  when  the  depth  of  the  channel  in  the 
radial  direction  bears  to  the  breadth  in  the  axial  direction 
the  ratio  of 

v^toVT, 

or  about  eleven  to  nina 

When  an  experiment  is  made  to  determine  the  altera- 
tion in  sensibility  produced  by  moving  the  coil  parallel  to 
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itself  along  its  axis,  it  is  found  that  the  tangent  of  the  de- 
flection produced  by  the  same  current  when  a  coil  of  radius 
r  is  made  to  occupy  different  positions  parallel  to  itself  at 
distances  a;,  measured  along  ^e  axis  from  the  centre  of 
the  needle,  is  propoi*tional  to 

that  is,  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  is  proportional 
to  this  expression. 

Excmiple  9.^ — ^A  tangent  galvanometer  is  made  with 
two  coils  of  equal  diameter,  the  first  consisting  of  500 
convolutions  of  wire,  the  second  of  one  convolution.  If 
a  current  of  0*25  ampere  sent  through  the  first  cause  a 
deflection  of  45%  what  current  sent  through  the  second 
in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  same  current  was 
still  flowing  through  the  firist,  would  cause  the  deflection 
to  become  one  of  10°  1 

Let  X  be  the  unknown  number  of  amperes : 

f^^^  500  X  0-25 -a?  _  tan.  10° 
500  X  0-25  ""  tan.  45° 

Answer, — 103  amperes. 

Example  10. — A  galvanometer  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed of  two  coils :  the  first,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
consists  of  350  convolutions  of  wire ;  the  second  has 
two  convolutions  only.  A  current  of  0*4  ampere  sent 
through  the  first  causes  a  deflection  of  30°.  What  must 
be  the  diameter  of  the  second  coil,  in  order  that  a  cur- 
rent of  80  amperes,  in  the  opposite  direction,  sent  through 
it,  while  0*4  amperes  is  still  flowing  thi'ough  the  firsts 
may  cause  the  deflection  to  become  5° ) 
Let  X  be  the  diameter  of  the  second  coiL 
Since  the  effect  of  the  current  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  convolutions,  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  diameter — 
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0-4  X  350      80  x2 

6         "       gg       _tML5^ 
0-4  X  350         "  tan.  30** 
6 

Anstjoer, — 8  inches  nearly. 

Example  11. —A  galTanometer  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed of  two  coils :  the  first,  seren  inches  in  diameter, 
consists  of  600  convolutions  of  wire;  the  second  is  to 
be  5*5  inches  in  diameter.  A  current  of  0*1656  ampere 
sent  through  the  first  causes  a  deflection  of  40°.  Ot 
how  many  oonTolutions  of  wire  must  the  second  coil 
consist^  in  order  that  while  0*1656  ampere  is  still  flowing 
through  the  first,  a  current  of  65  amperes  flowing  through 
the  second  may  cause  the  deflection  to  become  S*'  t 

Answer. — One  convolution. 

S3.  Thomson's  Oalvanometer  for  Large  Ourrents.— ^ 
A  tangent  galvanometer,  with  a  scale  graduated  in  tan- 
gents, and  controlled  by  a  permanent  magnet  rigidly  fixed 
to  the  instrumenib,  has  been  arranged  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  and  is  shown  in  Eig.  16.  It  has  the  peculiarity 
that  the  needle,  scale,  and  permanent  magnet  m  can  be 
slid  along  a  bowl  p,  and  so  withdrawn  pandlel  to  itself 
fiirther  and  farther  from  the  action  of  the  coil  o ;  hence  a 
wide  range  of  sensibiliiy  can  be  given  to  the  instrument,  in 
accordance  with  the  last  formulas.  To  prevent  the  current 
which  flows  in  the  long  wires  connecting  the  galvano- 
meter with  the  rest  of  tiie  circuit  acting  directly  on  the 
suspended  magnetic  needle,  these  coming  and  going  wires 
are  twisted  together  into  a  form  of  cable,  whidi  is  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  which  is  supplied  with  the  instrument. 

The  advantage  of  this  galvanometer  is  that,  first,  owing 
to  its  being  a  tangent  galvanometer  the  ratio  of  two 
current  strengths  can  be  very  accurately  compared; 
secondly,  from  the  method  of  sliding  the  needle  away  from 
the  coil,  two  currents,  widely  diflering  in  strength,  can  be 
compared.    The  disadvantage  is  that^  on  account  of  the 
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small  action  that  the  coil,  even  with  a  very  strong  cur- 
rent flowing  round  it,  can  exeii;  on  the  needle,  when 

they  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  base- 
board, the  controlling 
force  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet  has  to 
be  kept  small ;  hence 
the  instrument,  as  we 
shAll  see  afterwards, 
cannot  be  made  very 
''deadbe€U"(8ee^3S, 
page  78),  and  fur- 
ther, the  indications 
are  much  disturbed 
by  any  external  mag- 
net In  £Eict,the  in- 
strument is  rather  for 
use  in  a  laboratory, 
where  the  magnetic 
fielcT  is  constant  in 
strength,  and  known, 
than  in  a  dynamo 
room  or  workshop, 
where  large  pieces  of 
iron  -and  powerful 
magnets  are  being 
moved  about 

24.  Values  in 
Amperes  of  the  De- 
flections of  a  Tan- 
gent Galvanometer 
controlled  only  by 
the  Earth's  Mag- 
netism.—  The  sensi- 
bility of  a  tangent 
galvanometer  depends  not  merely  on  the  bobbin,  but  also 
aa  the  strength  of  the  controlling  field.     If,  however,  the 
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"  horizontal  eomponerU  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  *'*  in 
London  be  alone  employed  as  the  controlling  force,  and 
if  the  instniment  be  used  with  the  centre  of  the  coil  and 
the  centre  of  the  needle  coinciding,  then  the  connection 
between  the  current  A  in  amperes,  the  deflection  d  in 
d^rees,  the  radius  r  of  the  coil  in  inches,  and  the  number 
of  convolutions  N  of  wire  on  the  bobbin,  is  given  by 
the  following  equation  for  1886  : 

^  _.  0-73735  X  r  X  tan  eg. 

N  ' 

the  coefficient  0-73735  for  1886  becoming  073844  for 
1887,  0-73963  for  1888,  and  0-74062  for  1889.  From 
this  it  follows  that  in  the  year  1887  a  deflection  of 
45°  will  be  given  by  one  ampere  when  there  are  five 
convolutions  of  wire  on  a  bobbin  6*772  inches  in 
radius. 

Example  12. — How  many  amperes  would  deflect  the 
needle  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  60°  in  the  year  1886, 
the  controlling  force  being  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  and  the  galvanometer  having 
a  bobbin  five  inches  in  radius,  wound  with  six  con- 
volutions of  wirel 

The  number  of  amperes  is  073735  x  5  x  v3 

Answer, — 1-064  ampere& 

Example  13. — ^Through  what  angle  would  0-598 
ampere  deflect  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  with  a 
bobbin  seven  inches  in  radius,  wound  with  five  con- 
volutions of  wire,  in  the  year  1888,  the  controlling 
force  being  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  1 

*  The  horiamtal  component  of  the  earth^t  magnetie  force  U  thai 
pottlon  of  the  earth's  force  which  acts  on  a  compass  needle. 
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0-598        =  0-73953  x  7  x  tan,  rf 
6 
^^^^^5x0-598 

0-73953  X  7 
=  0-5775 
d=  30°  Answer.— $(P. 

Having  tan.  d,  d  may  be  found  either  by  looking  in  a 
table  of  tangents  or  in  tiie  following  way  : — 

Take  a  sheet  of  squared  paper,  and  on  it  select  two 

axes,  or  lines  of  reference,  o  x,  o  y,  at  right  angles  to  one 

anoi^er.     Choose  any  number  of  the  divisions  on  your 

paper  to  represent  unity,  taking  care  that  there  are  more 

than  100  of  these  larger  divisions  along  o  x,  and  at  least 

58  along  oy.     These  numbers  are  chosen  because  the 

tangent  of  the  angle  required  is  approximately  given  by 

57-7 
the  ratio  YcvT'     -^^^  O  "^  mark  off  o  A,  equal  to  100  of 

the  divisions,  then  on  the  line  through  A,  parallel  to 
o  Y,  mark  off  A  b  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  57*7  of  the 
divisions.     Join  o  a     Then  bo  a  is  the  angle  d 

Fortan.  boa  =  ^ 

OA 

57-7 


100 
=  tan.  dL 

The  angle  d  may  now  be  found  by  means  of  a  pro- 
tractor. 

Example  14. — If  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  in  1887  be  the  controlling  force  in  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  the  bobbin  of  which  is  11  inches 
in  diameter,  how  many  convolutions  of  wire  must  be 
wound  on  the  bobbin  in  order  that  a  current  of  1*015 
amperes  may  give  a  deflection  of  45°  t 

Anewer. — 4  convolutions. 
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Example  15. — If  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  in  1885  be  the  controlUng  force  in  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  the  bobbin  of  which  is  wound 
with  eight  convolutions  of  wire,  what  must  be  the  radius 
of  the  bobbin  in  order  that  a  current  of  0*384  ampere 
may  give  a  deflection  of  50^)        Answer. — 3^  inches. 

TaiL  50°  may  be  found  either  in  a  table  of  tangents 
or  in  the  following  way : — 

Take  a  sheet  of  squared  paper ;  on  it  take  axes  o  x, 
o Y ;  with  a  protractor  make  the  angle  box,  equal  to 
50°,  and  produce  o  b  as  &u.*  as  the  paper  will  allow.  Let 
A  b  be  the  farthest  line  from  o,  paraUel  to  o  y,  which  cuts 

B  o.    Then  tan.  60°  =  —  . 

OA 

Count  the  number  of  divisions  and  fractions  ol  a 
division  in  A  b  and  o  A,  and  divide  the  one  by  the  othei. 

If  the  angle  be  large,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  lay 
it  down  accurately  with  the  protractor,  since  a  small 
error  in  a  large  angle  will  introduce  a  large  error  in  the 
taiigent, 

Excmiple  16. — About  how  many  times  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetism  must  the  controlling 
force  be  in  a  tangent  galvanometer,  having  a  bobbin  five 
inches  in  radius  wound  with  six  convolutions  of  wire,  in 
order  that  a  current  of  20  amperes  may  make  a  deflection 
of  45°  1  Answer.— ^eoxlj  32^  times. 

S6.  Oalvanometers  having  an  Invariable  Absolute 
OaUbration. — In  order  that  the  absolute  calibration  of 
any  galvanometer  may  remain  invariable,  the  magnetic 
field  in  which  the  suspended  magnet  moves  must  remain 
constant  in  strength  ;  and  if  the  galvanometer  is  to  be 
moved  about  near  masses  of  iron,  or  near  the  large  power- 
ful electromagnets  of  dynamo  machines,  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  the  methods  that  have  been  tried 
for  securing  approximate  constancy  of  the  controlling 
field  is  either  to  attach  a  powerful  permanent  magnet 
to  the  instrument,  or  still  better  to  substitute  the  force  of 
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a  spring  for  a  magnetio  controlling  force.*  In  either 
case  tMs  controlling  force  must,  of  course,  be  large 
compared  with  any  magnetic  forces  that  are  likely 
to  be  exerted  by  outside  magnets  on  the  suspended 
needle,  and  must  be  very  many  times  as  large  as  that 
due  to  the  earth's  magnetism.  But,  in  that  case,  un- 
less the  instrument  is  only  to  be  employed  to  measure 
the  most  powerful  currents,  the  coil  must  be  near  the 
needle,  so  that  the  condition  (Na  1,  page  36)  for  obtain- 
ing the  tangent  law  cannot  be  complied  witL  And  gene- 
raBy  the  necessity  of  having  a  coil  of  very  large  diameter 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  needle  makes  a  tangent 
galvanometer  unsuitable  for  a  portable  galvanometer,  or 
else  necessitates  the  employment  of  so  short  a  needle  that 
its  oscillations  are  much  impeded  by  the  mass  of  even  an 
extremely  light  pointer  attached  to  it.  Hence  with  all 
portable  galvanometers,  and  especially  in*  the  case  of  those 
which  may  be  used  near  masses  of  iron  or  dynamos 
without  serious  error,  it  is  better  to  abandon  any  attempt 
to  obtain  the  tangent  law,  and  calibrate  the  galvano- 
meter by  direct  comparison  with  a  tangent  galvanometer. 
26.  Calibrating  any  Galvanometer  by  Direct  Com- 
parison with  a  Tangent  Galvanometer. — Fig.  17  shows 
the  simplest  way  of  doing  this.  6  is  the  standard 
tangent  galvanometer,  D  the  galvanometer,  which,  if 
rough  and  portable,  is  sometimes  called  a  ''detector," 
requiring  to  be  calibrated,  v  is  a  vessel  containing  two 
zinc  plates  dipping  into  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  zinc  sulphate,  which  is  used  for  varying  the 
strength  of  the  currents  passing  through  o  and  d  by 
altering  the  distance  between  the  bottoms  of  the  plates. 
The  wires  coming  from  the  generator  of  electricity 
are  attached  to  ike  terminals,  one  only  of  which,  t, 
is  seen  in  the  figure,  and  a  key  placed  between  6  and 
D  enables  the  current  to  be  made  or  broken.  As  the 
same  current  passes  through  a  and  d,  it  is  quite  unneces- 

*  For  further  information  on  ahiddinq  aalvanomeien  from  extro' 
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sary  to  know  the  value  of  the  resistance  introduced  by  v ; 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  observe  a  number  of  cor- 
responding deflections  of  the  needles  of  g  and  of  d,  then, 
since  the  true  value  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
tangent  of  the  deflection  in  g,  a  calibration  curve  can  be 
drawn  for  D,  in  which  horizontal  distances  represent  the 
observed  angular  deflection  of  the  needle  of  d,  and  verti- 
cal distances  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents  pro- 
ducing these  deflections.      If  the  number  of  amperes 


Fig.  17, 


producing  any  particular  deflection  in  g  is  also  known, 
then  D  will  be  calibrated  absolutely. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  sensitiveness  produced  by  putting  the  wires 
conveying  the  current  close  to  the  needle,  a  rough  galva- 
nometer with  a  few  turns  of  wire  is  even  more  sensitive 
than  a  tangent  galvanometer  with  many  turns.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to  compare  them, 
as  a  large  deflection  on  d  would  only  correspond  with  a 
small  one  on  g,  and  a  smaller  deflection  on  d  would  not 
produce  deflections  on  g  large  enough  to  be  read  at  all 
accurately.  This  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  by 
patting  a  piece  of  wire  s  (Fig.  17),  a  "shimt**  as  it  is  called, 
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between  the  terminals  of  d,  and  which  allows  a  portion 
of  the  current  to  pass  through  it  instead  of  through 
D.  As,  however,  for  the  same  shunt  the  same  froGiwin 
of  the  total  current  is,  as  we  shall  see  later  on  (page  178), 
always  shunted  past  d,  the  sensibility  alone  of  p,  and 
not  the  law  connecting  current  strength  witii  de- 
flection, is  altered  by  using  such  a  shunt  The  use  of 
a  shunt)  therefore,  alters  the  absolute  but  not  the  rela- 
tive calibration  of  a  galvanometer ;  consequently,  if  d  is 
absolutely  calibrated,  the  same  shunt  must  always  be 
employed  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  absolute  calibra- 
tion curve  of  that  galvanometer. 

27.  Pivot  and  Fibre  Suspensions.— The  galvano- 
meters G  and  D  differ  also  in  another  particular,  namely,  in- 
the  way  in  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  supported.  In  D 
the  little  magnet  has  a  jewel  in  its  centre,  and  rests  on  a 
sharp  pivot,  as  in  an  ordinary  pocket  compass ;  whereas 
in  G  the  needle  is  supported  by  a  fine  fibre  df  wns^n 
silk,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  rolled  round  a  brass  pin 
A,  by  turning  which  the  needle  can  be  lowered  on  to  the 
card  8  8,  on  which  the  scale  is  engraved,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  being  carried  about,  or  raised  again  so  as  to  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  coil  when  the  instrument  is  in  use. 
The  fibre  suspension  introduces  far  less  friction  to  the 
motion  of  the  needle  than  the  best  jewel  and  pivot,  and, 
in  addition,  costs  far  less ;  but  with  a  fibre  suspension  it 
is  generally  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  have 
levelling  screws,  such  as  are  seen  attached  to  g.  Fig.  17, 
and  that  it  should  be  levelled  before  being  used. 

There  is  one  form  of  fibre  suspension,  however,  which 
is  used  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  in  his  ^^  marine  gahano- 
metery"  and  which,  although  not  employed  in  other  in- 
struments, has  advantages  that  make  it  worthy  of  more 
general  adoption  in  portable  galvanometers.  To  a  silk 
fibre  stretched  between  a  fixed  support  and  one  end  of  a 
spring,  there  is  attached  the  magnetic  needle  and  pointer, 
or  other  indicating  arrangement^  and  when  these  are  well 
balanced,  the  whole  instrument  may  be  tilted  through 
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several  degrees  without  any  practical  alteration  of  the 
deflection.     {See  §  53,  page  103.) 

28.  Sine  Law :  Under  what  Conditions  it  is  True. 
— ^When  the  controlling  force  acting  on  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer  remains  constant  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion on  the  needle  being 
deflected  (a  result  that 
will  always  practically 
happen  when  the  control- 
ling force  is  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  a  distant 
magnet),  there  is  a  very 
simple  plan,  suggested  to 
the  author  by  Prof.  Carey 
Foster,  for  calibrating  the 
galvanometer  relatively 
by  employing  what  is 
known  as  the  "  sine  prin- 
ciple" in  a  particular  way, 
and  which  does  not  require 
the  use  of  any  other  gal- 
vanometer at  alL  We 
have  already  seen  under 
what  conditions  a  force 
acting  on  a  body  is  pro- 
portional to  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  through  which 
the  body  is  deflected,  and 
in  a  similar  way  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  Fig.  18 
will  enable  us  to  decide  under  what  circumstances  a  force 
acting  on  a  body  is  directly  proportional  to  the  "  sine  " 
of  the  angle  of  deflection,  no  is  a  piece  of  wood,  in  this 
case  not  necessarily  short,  turning  on  a  pivot  at  o,  and 
having  suspended  from  its  lower  end  a  weight  w,  which 
produces  a  force  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion. The  same  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  n  o  is  also 
acted  upon  by  a  force  produced  by  a  cord  carrying  the 


Fig.  18. 
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scale-pan  in  which  is  placed  the  weight  w',  the  magnitude 
of  which  can  be  varied.  Now  experiment  shows  that,  if 
different  weights  be  successively  put  into  the  scale-pan, 
.and  if  in  each  case  the  framework  ab  carrying  the 
pulley  c  be  turned  about  the  centre  o,  so  that  the  piece 
of  wood  N  o  always  occupies  the  same 
position  relatively  to  a  b,  the  weights 
are  proportional  to  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance (s«.  Fig.  19),  measured  along 
the  scale  between  the  point  where  the 
cord  carrying  w  cuts  now,  and  where 
it  cut  it  when  w  was  nought.  But  s  8, 
or  px,  which  i^  equal  to  it,  divided 
by  N  o,  the  half-length  of  the  deflected 
lever,  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
PON,  through  which  N o  has  been  de- 
flected. It  is  also  obvious  that  turning 
AB,  so  that  it  always  takes  up  the 
same  position  relatively  to  n  o,  is  only 
a  means  of  causing  the  angle  between 
the  cord  carrying  w*  and  no  to  be 
constant,  in  order  that  the  only  change 
in  the  force  exerted  by  the  string 
carrying  w'  may  be  that  caused  by  the 
change  of  weight,  not  by  any  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  pull.  From 
this  we  conclude  that  in  order  that  a 
force  acting  on  a  body  turning  on  an 
axis  may  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the 
body  is  deflected : 

1.  T/ie  controlling  force   must  he 
conaUmt  in  magnitude  and  direction, 

2.  The  deflecting  force^  although  variable  in  its  direc- 
tion in  space,  must  be  fixed  in  direction  relatimly  to  the 
deflected  body. 

29.  Preceding  Conditions  are  Fulfilled  in  the  Sine 
Oalvanometer. — In  any  galvanometer  in  which  the  con- 
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trolling  force  is  produced  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  or  by 
any  distant  fixed  magnet,  this  force  will  be  constant  in 
magnitude  and  direction,  and  independent  of  the  needle 
changing  its  position ;  also  the  deflecting  force  produced  by 
the  current  passing  round  the  bobbin,  can  be  made  to  hare 
an  invariable  direction  relatively  to  the  needle,  if  the 
bobbin,  or  the  framework  of  the  instrument  to  which  the 
bobbin  is  attached,  be  turned  roimd  after  the  deflected 
needle ;  for  it  will  be  found  that,  although  on  turning  the 
bobbin  the  needle  turns  away  from  the  bobbin,  it  does 
not  turn  as  fast  as  the  bobbin.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  needle 
has  been  deflected  from  the  position  of  rest  which  it  had 
when  no  current  was  passing  through  the  bobbin,  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  current  strength.  Now,  if 
the  coU  be  placed  so  as  to  have  a  fixed  position  relatively 
to  the  needle,  both  when  no  current  passes  through  the 
coil  and  when  a  given  current  passes  through  the  coil, 
then  the  angle  through  which  the  coil  has  to  be  turned  from 
the  first  position  to  the  second,  is  the  same  as  the  angle 
through  which  the  needle  has  been  deflected ;  and  hence, 
in  the  so-called  sine  galvanometers,  there  is,  in  addition 
to  the  scale  moving  with  the  bobbin,  an  independent 
Jloced  scale,  to  show  through  what  angle  the  coil  has  been 
turned.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  since, 
if,  after  the  coil  has  been  turned  until  it  has  the  fixed 
position  relatively  to  the  needle,  the  current  be  inter- 
rupted, without  the  position  of  the  instrument  being 
disturbed,  then  the  needle  will  swing  back,  and,  after  a 
few  oscillations,  will  take  up  its  origuud  undeflected  posi- 
tion, the  angle  between  which  and  its  deflected  position 
will  be  the  angle  of  which  the  sine  has  to  be  taken. 

As  a  current  passing  through  a  coil  has  usually  the 
greatest  eflect  on  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  inside  it 
when  the  axis  of  the  needle  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  coil,  this  is  the  fixed  position  of  the  coil  relatively  to  the 
needle  usually  adopted,  and  the  one  in  which  the  pointer 
stands  at  0^  on  the  movable  scale.      But  this  particular 
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position  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sine  lawy  and  therefore  special  precautions  need  not  be 
adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  (see 
a/nte,  page  45),  to  insure  the  axes  of  the  needle  and  of 
the  coil  being  at  right  angles  when  the  pointer  stands  at 
zero  on  the  scale. 

Any  galvanometer  which  is  controlled  by  a  distant 
magnet,  and  which  can  be  turned  round  a  point  that  is 
approximately  the  centre  of  the  needle,  can  be  used  as  a 
sine  galvanometer,  and,  therefore,  can  be  calibrated  by 
the  employment  of  the  sine  principle.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  make  a  measurement  is  as  follows : — 
Place  the  instrument  so  that  the  pointer  points  to  some 
fixed  mark  on  the  scale ;  0^  is  a  convenient  mark,  but  not 
a  necessary  one;  then  send  any  convenient  current 
thrbugh  the  galvanometer,  obtaining  a  deflection  of,  say, 
di^.  Turn  the  instrument  until  the  pointer  again  points 
to  the  fixed  mark  on  the  scale.  Stop  the  current,  and 
observe  through  what  augle  Di°  the  needle  comes  back. 
Di°  will,  of  course,  be  larger  than  di°.  Now  turn  the  in- 
strument round,  so  that  Uie  pointer  points  to  its  original 
mark  on  the  scale,  0^  for  example,  and  repeat  with  a 
second  current,  obtaining  in  the  same  way  deflections 
d°,  Dj®.  Then  the  currents  producing  the  deflections 
d°  and  c^°  respectively  with  the  galvanometer,  are  pro- 
portional to  the  sines  of  Di°  and  i>2°. 

30.  Calibrating  a  Galvanometer  by  the  Sine  Method. 
— Fig.  20  shows  an  apparatus  arranged  for  calibrating 
the  ^vanometer  in  this  way.  Three  little  blocks  of  wood, 
two  only  of  which,  c  c,  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  are 
temporarily  fixed  so  as  to  allow  the  galvanometer  to  be 
turned  round  without  shifting  its  position,  a  precaution 
of  practically  no  consequence  if  the  controlling  force  be 
due  to  the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  but  desirable  if  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  controlling  force  is  produced  by  a 
not  very  distant  magnet.  Of  course  the  magnet  must  be 
so  far  away  that  neither  the  magnitude  nor  direction  of 
its  attraction  on  the  suspended  needle  is  altered  by  the 
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turning  of  the  needle ;  but  this  need  not  be  very  far,  unless 
the  needle  employed  is  long,  v  is  a  vessel  containing  two 
zinc  plates  for  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
the  manner  described  in  a  previous  experiment,  w  is 
one  of  the  wires  leading  to  the  current  generator,  and 
T  is  the  terminal  to  which  the  other  is  attached. 

To  calibrate  a  galvanometer  by  the  employment  of 
the  sine  principle,  requires  the  current  in  each  case  to 
remain  constant  long  enough  for  the  instrument  to  be 


Fig.  20. 

turned  round  after  the  needle,  until  the  two  are  in  a 
fixed  position  relatively  to  one  another.  But  when  once 
the  calibration  curve  has  been  drawn,  a  galvanometer  so 
calibrated  can,  of  course,  be  used  to  measure  currents  as 
transient  as  a  galvanometer  calibrated  in  any  other 
way. 

31.  Calibration  by  the  Sine  Method  of  the  Higher 
Parts  of  the  Scale.— If  the  first  deflection  is  more  than  about  45^ 
it  is  found  impossible  to  use  the  sine  principle  in  ttie  ordinary  way, 
because,  on  attempting  to  turn  the  coil  after  the  deflected  needle, 
so  as  to  bring  the  fixed  mark  on  the  scale  under  the  pointer,  the 
needle  moves  so  far  round  in  advance  of  the  coil  that  at  last  the 
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attraction  of  the  earth  or  other  controlling  magnet  begins  to 
assist  the  current  instead  of  opposing  it.  The  equilibrium  then 
becomes  unstable,  and  the  needle  swings  right  round.  The  cali- 
bration of  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale,  however,  may  be  effected  by 
the  sine  method,  by  using  currents  whicJi  produce  a  first  deflection  of 
less  than  45**,  in  tiie  following  way : — Select  some  other  starting- 
point,  say  40**  on  the  scale,  for  the  zero,  that  is,  let  the  galvano- 
meter be  turned,  so  that  the  pointer  points  to  +  40**,  when  no 
current  is  flowing ;  now  send  a  currQnt  through  the  galvanometer, 
deflecting  the  pointer  to,  say,  -f-  60°   (Fig.  21).     Next,  turn  the 

galvanometer  round 
until  the  0**  division, 
or  whatever  fixed 
mark  was  previously 
used  in  §§  29  and 
30,  comes  under  the 
pointer.  Lastly,  stop 
the  current  and  let 
the  pointer  now  take 
up  a  position — 30** 
say;  then,  when  the 
galvanometer  is 
Fig.  21.  placed  in  the  ordi- 

nary position,  so  that 
the  pointer  points,  say,  to  O*',  when  no  current  is  passing,  the 
current  that  will  deflect  the  pointer  to  60**  will  be 

sin.  30°  X  sin.  60<> 
sin.  (60°— 40°)  ' 

or,  generally,  the  current  that  will  deflect  the'  pointer  to  any  angle 
<f°  wiU  be 

sin.  D°  X  sin,  d^ 
sin.  (rfo— 40°)     ' 

where  d°  is  the  angle  through  which  the  pointer  comes  back  on 
stopping  the  current. 

After  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  way  described 
in  §§  29  and  30,  and  a  curve  drawn  with  the  values  of  <f°  as  ab- 
scissae, and  of  D°  as  ordinates  for  values  of  rf°  up  to  about  46°, 
experiments  may  be  made  in  the  way  just  described,  and  the  curve 
extended  by  using  for  the  ordinates  the  values  of 

sin.  D°  X  sin.  rf** 
sin.  (<?o— 40°)    • 

The  reasoning  of  this  extended  method  of  calibration  is  as 
follows  -.—From  Fig.  19  we  see  that  when  a  needle  is  controlled  by 
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a  imSorm  magnetic  field,  the  moment  of  the  controlling  force*  is  pro- 
portional to  p  N,  that  is,  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the 
needle  is  deflected.  If,  then,  a  galvanometer  is  so  placed  that  the 
pointer  points  to  0**  when  no  cnzrent  is  passing,  it  follows  that,  in 
order  that  a  current  shall  produce  a  deflection  of  <^,  it  must  pro- 
duce a  force  whose  moment  is  proportional  to  sin.  d^.  When, 
however,  the  instrument  is  tumed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  the  cur- 
rent which  is  deflecting  the  needle  to  d?  produces  a  force  whose 
moment  is  proportional  to  sin.  {d^ — 40**).  Now,  what  is  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  this  current  measured  by  the  method  described  in 
§§29  and  30?  It  is  proportional  to  the  sin.  n^.  Hence,  a  current 
proportional  to  sin.  d^  deflects  the  needle  to  d^  when  the  con- 
trolling force  has  a  moment  proportional  to  sin.  {d^ — 40^).  Con- 
sequently, a  current  proportional  to 

sin.  D**  X  sin,  d^ 

sin.  (rf«— 40«) 

will  deflect  the  pointer  to  d^  when  the  controlling  force  has  a 
moment  proportional  to  sin.  d^^  that  is,  when  the  pointer  points  to 
0^  when  no  current  is  passing. 

82.  Calibration  by  the  Sine  Method  with  a  Con- 
stant Current. — The  following,  due  to  Mr.  Mather,  is  perhaps 
the  neatest  of  the  methods  of  caUbrating  a  galvanometer  on  the 
sine  principle,  since,  by  means  of  it,  the  calibration  can  be 
effected  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  scale,  and  no  other 
apparatus  than  the  galvanometer  to  be  calibrated,  and  a  current 
generator,  such  as  a  "  DanielPa  eell,^^  which  will  give  fairly  con- 
stant currents,  is  required.  Send  a  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter, such  as  will  produce  a  deflection  of  about  30^  when  the 
galvanometer  is  so  placed  that  the  pointer  points  to  0^  when  no 
current  is  passing.  Next,  without  varying  the  current,  turn  the 
galvanometer  until  the  pointer  points  to  about  35^.  Stop  the 
current  and  observe  the  position  taken  up  by  the  pointer  when  it 
oomes  to  rest.  Turn  the  galvanometer  round  farther  and  farther, 
and  repeat,  observing  in  each  case  the  position  of  the  pointer 
when  the  current  is  flowing,  and  the  position  the  pointer  takes  up 
when  the  current  has  been  broken.  Also  make  a  series  of  obser- 
vations with  the  galvanometer  placed  in  such  positions  that  the 
first  defiection  is  less  than  30®.  In  some  one  position  of  the 
galvanometer  let  d^  be  the  angular  deflection  from  0®  when  the 
current  is  flowing,  and  z^  when  the  current  has  been  interrupted ; 
then  it  follows,  from,  what  was  stated  in  §  31,  that  this  cunent, 
which  we  may  call  our  unit  current,  passing  round  the  galvano* 

•  The  **  moment  of  a  force  about  a  point  ^*  is  the  product  of  the 
msgnitade  of  ^e  force  into  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  point  oif.  the  line  representing  the  direction  of  the  force. 
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meter  coils,  is  able  to  produce  a  deflecting  force  whose  moment  is 
proportional  to  sin.  {d° — z^)  when  the  needle  is  deflected  to  d^. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  current  which  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  a  force  whose  moment  should  be  proportional  to  sin.  d^ 

for  the  same  position  of  the  needle  must  be      ^"^.'.  '       times  our 


sin.  (rf«— ««;) 


unit  current,  that  is,  must  be  proportional  to 

8m.d^ 

sin.  (d^—z"") ' 

but  such  a  current  would  deflect  the  pointer  to  d°  when  the  galva- 
nometer was  so  placed  that  the  pointer  pointed  to  OS  for  no  current 
passing.    Hence,  to  obtain  the  calibration  curve,  we  have  simply  to  , 
plot  vSlnea  of  d^  for  the-abscissflB,  and  the  corresponding  values  of 

sin,  d^, 

sin.  {d^.—z°) 
for  the  ordinates. 

88.  Method  of  Making  a  Sine  Scale.^Instead  of  find- 
ing  in  a  table  of  sines  the  sines  of  the  various  angles  through 


Fig.  22. 

which  the  needle  swings  back,  we  may  construct  a  sine  scale  in 
the  following  way  : — On  ap.  Fig.  22,  any  tangent  of  the  circle 
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on  which  the  scale  is  to  be  made,  mark  off  equal  parts  a  b,  b  c, 
c  D,  &C.  From  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  draw  perpendiculars  to  a  p,  b  1,  u  2, 
D  8,  &c:,  meeting  the  circle  in  l,  2,  8,  &c. 

Then  the  sines  of  the  angles  Aol,  ao2,  aoS,  &c.,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  numbers  1,  2,  8,  &c.  For  drop  perpendiculars  i  «,  2  i, 
S<^&c.,onoA:  Then  sin.  Aoi  =  L? 

o  1 

BA 

OA 

'  since  b  a  equals  la,  and  o  a  equals  o  I. 
Similarly  sin.  a  o  2   =  — 

OA 

and  so  on. 

Therefore,  the  sines  of  the  angles  are  proportional  to  ab,  A  o, 
A  D,  &c. 

Therefore,  they  are  proportional  to  the  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  &c 

If  we  wish  to  divide  the  whole  quadrant  into  an  exact  number 
of  subdivisions  in  this  way,  we  must  commence  by  marking  off 
on  the  tangent  ap  a  leing^  af,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  cirde, 
and  then  subdivide  A  f  into  any  desired  number  of  equal  parts  in- 
stead of  taking  a  b,  b  c,  &c.,  any  equal  lengths. 

If,  when  using  this  scale,  it  be  found  on  sending  two  curr^ts 
through  the  galvanometer  that  the  needle  deflects  through  the 
angles  A  o  2,  a  o  3  respectively,  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of 
considering  that 'the  currenta  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three, 
for  this  will  only  be  the  case  when  ao2,  ao8  are  the  angles 
through  which  the  needle  swings  back  after  the  galvanometer  has 
been  turned  in  each  case. 

S4.  Portable  Oalvanometer  with  Approximately 
Invariable  Absolute  Calibration. — A  type  of  portable 
galvanometer  (Fig.  23),  to  which  was  attached  a  very 
powerful  *^ permanent  .magnet,^*  having  its  needle  made 
of  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  soft  iron,  was  made  and 
calibrated  absolutely  by  M.  Deprez,  in  1880.  The  scale 
was  divided  simply  into  degrees,  and  a  table  of  numbers 
giving  the  value  in  amperes  of  the  various  deflec- 
tions was  attached  to  the  instrument,  l^his  instrument 
rendered  considerable  service  in  the  early  days  of 
commercial  electric  lighting,  but  there  were  two  dis- 
advantages in  connection  with  its  use :  first,  as  the  scale 
was  divided  simply  into  degrees,  the  deflection  with- 
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out  the  use  of  the  table  of  values  gave  no  indication  of 
the  strength  of  the  current  measured ;  and,  secondly,  it 
was  necessary  to  refer  to  this  table  twice  over  when 


measuring  two  different  currents,  as  the  deflection  was 
not  directly  proportional  to  the  current.  The  current, 
in  fact,  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  angular  deflec- 
tion, a  result  which  is  generally  found  to  occur  in  ordi- 
nary galvanometers,  and  which  arises  from  the  deflection 
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of  the  needle  causing  it  to  move  into  a  position  in  which 
the  current  passing  round  the  coil  acts  with  less  force 
on  the  needle  than  when  it  is  in  the  zero  position  or 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coiL 

35.  Construction  of  Oalvanometers  in  which  the 
Angular  Deflection  is  Proportional  to  the  Ourrent 
— ^We  have  already  seen  (pag<e  43)  that  the  current  is 
proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle,  when  neither  the  magnitude  noi 
direction  of  the  controlling  force  is  altered  as  the  needle 
moves  into  a  new  position  on  being  deflected,  and  when, 
in  addition,  the  direction  of  the  controlling  force  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force  with  which  the 
current  passing  round  the  coil  acts  on  the  needle. 

In  order^  therefore,  that  the  angular  deflection  may  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  current,  we  must  either 
cause  the  needle  on  being  deflected  to  move  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  current  passing  round  the  coil  acts 
more  powerfully  on  it,  or  into  a  position  in  which  the 
controlling  force  becomes  weaker;  or  we  may  arrange 
that  both  these  results  may  be  produced. 

The  first  condition  may  be  obtained  in  a  rough  way 
by  employing  the  very  defect  of  construction  previously 
referred  to  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter, and  which  made  the  deflection  on  one  side  of  the 
zero  larger  than  that  produced  by  the  same  current  on 
the  other — ^viz.,  not  putting  the  coil  so  that  its  plane  was 
parallel  to  the  suspended  magnet  when  no  current  was 
passing  through  the  coil.  The  needle,  when  deflected  to 
that  side  on  which  the  greater  deflection  is  obtained,  will, 
instead  of  moving  from  a  stronger  to  a  weaker  part  of 
the  magnetic  field  produced  by  the  current,  move  at  first 
into  a  stronger  part,  and  then  afterwards  into  a  slightly 
weaker  part.  The  eff*ect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make 
the  proportional  law  connecting  current  and  deflection 
true  for  a  much  larger  deflection  from  the  undeflected 
position  of  the  needle  than  if  we  commenced  with  the 
needle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  for  no  currents 
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But  this  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  can 
only  be  used  for  currents  deflecting  the  needle  to  one 
side  of  the  scale,  for,  if  the  current  be  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  defect  of  want  of  proportionality 
between  current  strength  and  deflection  will  be  in- 
creased. 

This  plan,  by  means  of  which  the  proportionality  on 
one  side  of  the  scale  is  sacrificed  to  increase  that  on  the 
other,  has  been  employed  by  the  author,  and  later  on  by 


Fiff.  21 

MM.  Cai-pentier  and  Deprez,  for  making  proportional 
galvanometers. 

If  the  "  controlling  field  "  be  a  uniform  field,  such  as 
is  produced  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  that  is,  if  the  con- 
trolling force  acting  on  the  pole  of  a  given  magnet  is  the 
same  both  in  magnitude  and  direction  at  all  points,  then 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  24,  and  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  Messrs.  Walmsley  and  Mather,  two  of 
the  assistants  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  may  be 
employed.  The  instrument  consists  of  two  coils  shaped 
as  shown,  and  the  special  device  consists  in  fixing  them 
so  that  they  are  separated  by  a  distance  a  little  less  than 
the  length  of  the  needle.  The  instrument  is  placed  so 
.that  when  no  current  is  passing  through  the  coils  the 
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needle  hangs  Symmetrically  between  them,  and  it  ia 
found  that  direct  proportionality  qi  current  and  deflec- 
tion up  to  45°  to  50°  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that,  with 
the  arrangement  indicated,  the  needle,  on  being  de- 
flected, moves  into  a  position  in  which  the  current  acts 
more  powerfully  on  it,  or  shortly  into  a  more  powerful 
part  of  the  *^  deflecting  JielcL**  Galvanometers  of  this 
type  are  shown  ia  use  in  Figs.  15  and  20. 

36.  Shielding  Oalvanometers  from  ExtraneooB 
Hagnetic  Disturbance. — If,  however,  the  instrument  is 
to  be  portable,  and  if  it  be  desired  that  the  deflections  of 
the  needle  should  be  unaflected  by  the  moving  about  of 
neighbounng  magnets  or  pieces  of  iron,  the  galvanometer 
must  be  "  shielded"  and  this,  as  stated  in  §  25,  can  be  done 
by  attaching  a  powerful  permanent  magnet  to  the  instru- 
ment, the  action  of  which  on  the  suspended  magnet  is  far 
stronger  than  that  likely  to  be  caused  by  any  other  neigh- 
bouring magnet.  When  using  such  a  permanent  magnet, 
there  are  two  well-defined  ways  employed  by  the  author 
for  obtaining  direct  proportioniBdity.  The  first  consists  in 
winding  the  insulated  wire  on  the  two  halves  of  a  brass 
bobbin  A  (Fig.  25),  separated  by  a  brass  tube  T,  in  which 
the  pivoted  soft  iron  needle  carrying  the  pointer  moves, 
and  attaching  soft  iron  pole-pieces  p  p,  hollowed  out  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  to  the  permanent  magnet  M  M.  The 
wire  is  wound  on  the  bobbin  (which  in  the  figure  is 
shown  unwound),  much  as  cotton  is  wound  on  a  reel ;  nona 
is  wound  on  the  tube  t,  and  the  coils  on  the  two  halves 
of  A  are  electrically  connected  with  a  wire  passing  by  the 
side  of  T ;  into  the  ends  of  the  brass  bobbin,  soft  iron 
cores  P  F  are  screwed,  the  outer  ends  of  which  are  seen 
in  the  figure.  The  other  ends  of  the^e  soft  iron  cores 
project  a  considerable  distance  into  the  brass  tube, 
and  the  result  is  that  on  the  needle  being  deflected 
from  the  position  it  occupies  when  no  current  is  pass- 
ing round  the  coils,  and  which  is  along  a  diameter 
of  the  tube  t  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  a,  its 
ends  come  nearer  the  noses  of  these  soft  iron  cores 
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inside  the  bobbin  A  A.  Hence  the  deflecting  force 
grows  much  stronger  as  the  soft  iron  needle  is  deflected. 
The  alteration  in  the  strength  of  the  controlling  force 
depends  on  the  exact  curvature  given  to  the  ends  of  the 
soft  iron  pole-pieces  p  p,  which  embrace  the  brass  tube  t. 


Pig  25. 

If  the  curvature  of  the  pole-pieces  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  tube  T,  and  the  pointed  edges  of  the  pole- 
pieces  be  pressed  against  the  tube  so  as  to  approach  the 
needle  as  nearly  as  possible,  then  the  action  of  the  con- 
trolling field  will  somewhat  increase  in  strength  when 
the  needliB  is  deflected,  since  the  ends  of  the  needle,  will 
come  nearer  the  iron  of  the  pole-pieces  when  the  needle 
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is  deflected ;  whereas,  if  the  curvature  of  the  ends  of  the 
pole-pieces  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  tube — if,  in  fiftct, 
the  ends  of  the  pole-pieces  be  nearly  flat — then  the  action 
of  the  controlling  field  will  become  weaker  as  the  needle 
is  deflected. 

When  no  soft  iron  cores,  ff  are  employed,  the 
"  straight  liTie  "  or  "jproportional"  law  can  be  produced  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  deflecting  field 
increases  in  strength  as  the  needle  is  deflected,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  poles  entering  more  into  the  coils  wound 
on  the  two  halves  of  the  bobbin  A  A.  In  that  case  the 
ends  of  the  pole-pieces  p  p  should  only  be  very  slightly 
curved.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  making  the 
final  adjustment  for  sensibility,  to  be  described  a  little 
farther  on,  the  use  of  the  soft  iron  cores  f  f  screwed, 
more  or  less,  into  the  ends  of  the  bobbin  is  found  to  be 
very  convenient,  and,  as  already  explained,  their  pre- 
sence leads  to  the  deflecting  force  much  increasing  in 
strength  as  the  needle  is  deflected.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  correction  is  too  great,  that  is  to  say,  instead 
of  the  angular  deflection  increasing  less  rapidly  than  the 
current,  which  is  the  ordinary  result  obtained  with  gal- 
vanometers, the  deflection  would  increase  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  current,  giving  a  flat  instead  of  a  steep 
calibration  curve.  To  avoid  this  over-correction  the  cur- 
vature of  the  pole-pieces  must  be  considerable. 

The  final  result  then  obtained  is  as  follows : — rif  the 
cores  F  F  are  too  far  in,  the  calibration  curve  is  flat,  that 
is,  the  angular  deflection  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
current ;  if  too  far  out,  the  calibration  curve  is  steep,  or 
the  angular  deflection  increases  less  rapidly  than  the 
current ;  but  between  these  two  limits  there  are  several 
positions  of  the  cores  giving  nearly  perfect  proportionality 
between  deflection  and  current.  Within  these  limits  the 
cores  may  be  adjusted,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment altered.  If  they  be  screwed  out,  it  will  require  a 
larger  current  to  produce  the  same  deflection ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  be  screwed  in,  the  opposite  effect 
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will  be  produced  Hence,  within  these  limits,  any  deflec- 
tion may  be  made  to  correspond  permanently  with  any 
current. 

37.  Direct-Beading  aalvanometers.  —Hence,  by  the 


Pig.  28. 

employment  of  these  cores,  we  can  not  only  construct 
an  instrument  in  which  the  deflection  shall  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  current,  but  we  can  use  a  disd 
graduated  in  amperes  instead  of  in  degrees,  and  so  ob- 
tain   a    "  direct -reading   galvanometer"   sa  shown    in 
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Fig.  26.*  For,  although  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fill 
the  bobbin  with  a  particular  gauge  of  wire,  so  that  with 
a  particular  controlling  magnet  a  given  number  of 
amperes  shall  produce  exactly  a  particular  deflection,  it 


is  easy  by  trial  to  approximate  to  this,  and  then  finally 
adjust  the  instrument  by  screwing  the  soft  iron  cores  a 
little  in  or  out  until  any  particular  deflection  on 
the  dial  is  produced  by  exactly  the  number  of  amperes 
of  currents  marked  opposite  that  deflection  on  the  dial. 

*  See  §  221,  page  431,  for  further  details  regarding  the  double  scale 
and  commutator  p  shown  in  Fig.  26. 
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And  should  iihe  permanent  magnet  lose  its  strength  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  instrument  will  of  course  become 
more  sensitive,  we  can,  by  screwing  out  the  cores,  re- 
adjust it  so  that  it  will  still  continue  to  be  a  correct 
direct-reading  galvanometer. 

Another  plan,  and  probably  a  still  better  one  for 
obtaining  all  the  above  results,  is  to  make  the  opening 
in  the  bobbin  A  through  which  the  pivoted  needle  is 
inserted,  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  much 
smaller,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,. so  that  the  wire  can  be 
coiled  almost  continuously  from  one  end  of  the  bobbin  to 
the  other  without  the  gap  in  the  bobbin  necessitated  by 
the  tube  t  (Fig.  26).  With  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  27" 
the  deflective  force  is  but  slightly  increased  as  the  needle 
£8  deflected ;  hence,  to  obtain  the  proportional  line  the 
controlling  force  must  be  made  to  diminish  as  the  needle 
turns,  which  result  can  be  obtained  by  curving  the  ends 
of  the  soft  iron  poli^pieces  in  the  way  shown  in  p  p  (Fig. 
27)  that  is,  by  making  them  convex  instead  of  concave 
to  the  coil,  as  was  done  with  the  previous  arrangement. 

38.  Advantages  of  the  Previous  Types  of  Galvano- 
meters.— All  these  instruments  have  the  advantages  that 
their  indications  are  '' shielded^*  that  is,  are  not  seriously 
affected  by  the  presence  of  neighbouring  magnets  or 
pieces  of  iron;  secondly,  if  the  needle  is  well  balanced 
the  instrument  can  be  used  in  any  position  without  any 
error  being  introduced  in  the  readings ;  and,  thirdly,  as 
the  needle  is  very  light  (or;  more  strictly,  has  only  a  very 
small  "•moment  q/'twcr^ta  '*)*  and  as  it  is  moving  in  a  very 
powerful  magnetic  field,  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  are 
very  quick,  and  die  out  very  rapidly,  so  that  if  the 
current  that  is  being  measured  has  a  sudden  change  in 
its  strength,  the  needle  moves  sharply  from  one  point  of 
the  scale  to  another  point,   where  it  stops  dead    in 

*  The  moment  of  inertia  of  »  body  about  any  axis  is  found  by 
imagining  the  body  divided  up  into  a  Lu:ge  number  of  very  small  parts, 
and  taking  the  sum  of  the  pxt>ductB  of  the  mass  of  each  part  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis. 
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response  to  the  change  in  the  current  strength,  or  the 
instrument  is  ^*dead-be(U  ";  whereas,  if  a  needle  of  large 
moment  of  inertia  were  employed  moving  in  a  weak 
magnetic  field,  then  on  any  change  taking  place  in  the 
current  strength  the  needle  would  simply  begin  to 
oscillate  over  the  scale,  and  many  changes  might  take 
place  in  the  current  strength,  the  current  even  remaining 
constant  at  each  of  its  various  values  for  a  very  decided 
time  before  the  needle  would  come  to  rest  and  allow  any 
measurements  to  be  taken.  The  advantage  of  employing 
a  dead-beat  instrument  is  very  marked  when  the  current 
produced  by  a  dynamo  worked  by  a  gas-engine  has 
to  be  measured.  If  the  instrument  is  dead-beai  every 
change  in  the  current  produced  by  the  slight  change 
of  speed  of  the  gas-engine  at  each  explosion  of  the  gas  is 
accurately  recorded ;  indeed,  the  slight  change  of  speed 
that  occurs  each  time  the  joint  in  the  driving  belt,  if  it 
be  a  "  lapjoint"*  and  not  a  "  huttjoint,**  passes  over  the 
driving  pulley,  is  observed ;  whereas,  if  the  instrument  be 
not  dead-beat  these  fluctuations  in  the  current  merely 
cause  the  needle  to  keep  up  a  constant  vibration  over  the 
scale,  and  so  prevent  any  accurate  readings  being  taken. 

Other  forms  of  current  galvanometers  are  given 
farther  on  (page  377),  and  another  method  of  skidding 
by  putting  the  galvanometer  in  an  iron  box,  with  very 
thick  sides,  is  considered  in  §  53,  page  103,  and  by  giving 
the  needle  a  motion  of  translation  in  §  202,  page  390. 

39.  Ammeter. — Such  a  dead-beat  direct -reading  gal- 
vanometer is  frequently  called  an  "  arriTneter"  hence  the 
name  on  the  dial  of  Fig.  26,  and  we  may  temporarily 
regard  such  an  ammeter  as  our  commercial  instrument 
for  measuring  current  strengths  in  amperes. 

Other,  andmoremodem,  types  of  ammeters  are  described 
flEurther  on  (page  382),  where  also  are  stated  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  some  of  the  most  important  kinds. 

*  A  lap-joint  ie  made  by  putting  one  end  of  the  leather  belt  over 
the  other,  and  lacing,  or  riveting,  them  together;  while  in  a  butt- 
joint  the  ends  are  inmply  brought  together,  but  not  put  one  over  the 
other. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  POTENTIALS,  ELECTRIC  QUANTITY,  DENSITY, 
AND  THEIR  MEASUREMENT. 

40.  Differenoe  of  PotentiaU— 4L  Potential  of  the  Earth  Arhitrarily 
taken  as  Nought — 42.  The  Diffesenoe  of  Potentials  between  Two 
Conductors  does  not  Measure  the  Differenoe  in  their  Electric 
Oharges  — 43.  Volt  —  44.  Measunne  Potential  Difference  by 
Weighing— 45.  Increasing  the  Sensibility  of  the  Weight  Electro- 
meter by  Using  an  Auxiliary  High  Potential— 46.  Bough  Electro- 
meter— 47.  Action  of  a  Gold-leaf  Electroscope— 48.  Objections  to 
the  Ordinary  Methods  of  Constructing  Qola-leaf  Electroscopes — 
49.  Conduction  and  Induction— 60.  Potential  Uniform  at  all 
Points  inside  a  Closed  Conductor — 61.  No  Force  inside  a  Closed 
Conductor  due  to  Exterior  Electrification — 62.  A  Metallic  Box 
not  a  Magnetic  Screen  unless  made  of  Very  Thick  Iron— 53. 
Marine  Galvanometer- 64.  BeflectingGkdyanometers— 65.  Angular 
Motion  of  the  Beflected  Bay  is  Twice  ^e  Angular  Motion  of  the 
Mirror — 56.  Connection  between  the  Motion  of  the  Image  on  a 
Plane  Scale  and  the  Angular  Deflection  of  the  Mirror — 57.  Static 
Electrical  Apparatus  should  be  Enclosed  in  a  Metallic  Case— 
68.  Quantity  of  Electricity — 69.  Comparison  of  Quantities  of 
Electricity—^.  Quantity  of  Electrid^  produced  by  Bubbing 
Two  Bodies  Together  — 6L  Object  of  Bubbing  Two  Bodies 
Together  to  Proofuce  Electrification— 62.  PlxK>f -plane— 63.  Electric 
Density— 64.  Density  is  Nought  on  the  Inner  Surface  of  a  Closed 
Conductor— 65.  Potential  of  a  Conductor  Depends  Partly  on  the 
Amount  of  Electricity  on  it  —  66.  Potential  of  a  Conductor 
Depends  Partly  on  its  Shape — 67.  Potential  of  a  Conductor  De- 
pends Partly  on  its  Position — 68.  Modes  of  Yarding  the  Potential 
of  a  Conductor — 69.  Examples  showing  the  Differenoe  between 
Potential;  Density  and  Quantify  —  70.  Static  and  Current 
Methods  of  Measuring  Potential  Differences  Compared — ^71.  When 
a  Potential  Difference  Galyanometer  may  be  Employed— 72.  Volt- 
meter. 

40.  Diflference  of  Potentials.^^When  a  current  of 
electricity  is  flowing  through  a  wire  it  has  the  same 
strength  at  all  cross-sections  of  the  wire ;  if,  for  example, 
the  wire  be  cut  anywhere,  and  a  galvanometer  be  put  in 
the  circuit,  the  galvanometer  will  always  show  the  same 
deflection  while  the  same  current  is  flowing.  In  the 
same  way  in  the  case  of  a  water-pipe,  the  quantity  of 
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water  passing  every  cross^section  of  the  pipe  per  second 
is  exactly  the  same  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  water 
becomes  a  "steady"  one.  Just  at  the  commencement, 
when,  for  example,  some  water  has  entered  at  one  end 
of  the  pipe,  and  none  has  flowed  out  at  the  other — when 
the  pipe  is  filling,  in  fact — the  flow  at  diflerent  cross- 
sections  may  be  diflerent;  so  also,  in  many  cases,  just 
at  the  moment  after  completing  an  electric  circuit,  the 
current  will  differ  at  diflerent  cross-sections.  But  as  soon 
as  the  flow  in  each  case  becomes  a  steady  one  this  dif- 
ference disappears,  and  the  strength  of  the  water  current, 
that  is,  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  passing  per 
minute  (not,  of  course,  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of 
water)  is  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  pipe,  even  if  the 
pipe  be  broad  at  some  points  and  narrow  at  others,  so 
also  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  flowing  through 
a  single  circuit  is  "  uniform  "*  at  all  parts  of  the  circuit, 
independently  of  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  and  of 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

But,  although  the  stream  of  water  is  the  same  at  all 
parts  of  the  pipe,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the 
water  is  by  no  means  the  same,  even  if  the  pipe  be  quite 
horizontal  and  of  uniform  gauga  This  pressure  per 
square  inch  of  the  water  on  the  pipe,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  one  portion  of  the 
water  on  another  portion  at  the  same  part  of  the  pipe, 
becomes  less  and  less  as  we  proceed  in  the  direction  of . 
the  flow,  along  a  horizontal  pipe  of  uniform  sectional  area. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  diflerence  of  pressure,  or  "  loss  of  hectd," 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that  causes  the  flow  to  take  place 
against  the  friction  of  the  pipe,  the  diflerence  of  pressure 
at  any  two  points  in  the  case  of  a  steady  flow  through  a 
horizontal  pipe  of  uniform  sectional  area  being  equal  to 

•  Uniform  refers  to  space,  constant  to  time.  The  height  of 
the  houses  in  a  street  is  generally  not  uniform,  but  it  is  constant 
as  long  as  there  is  no  change  made  in  the  height  of  the  houses. 
If  water  be  run  out  of  a  cistern  the  level  at  all  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  uniform,  but  it  is  not  constant,  since  it  steadily  falls  as 
the  wftter  runs  out. 
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the  frictional  resistance  of  that  length  of  pipe  for  that 
particular  flow. 

Quite  analogous  with  this  there  is,  in  the  case  of 
an  electric  current  flowing  through  a  conductor,  a 
"  difference  of  potentials'^  at  two  points  in  the  conductor, 
and  this  difference  of  potentials  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  ^^ resistance^'  of  the  conductor,  or  opposition  that  it 
offers  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  it. 


Fig.  28. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the  water  at  any 
point  in  a  tube  conveying  a  stream  can  be  ascertained  by 
attaching  a  vertical  stand-pipe  to  the  tube,  and  seeing  to 
what  height  the  water  is  forced  up  in  this  stand-pipe,  and 
if  at  a  number  of  points  A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  P  (Fig.  28)  in  a 
glass  tube  1 1,  conveying  a  stream  of  water,  a  series  of 
vertical  glass  stand-pipes  Sj,  Sj,  &c.,  be  fixed,  the  height 
to  which  the  water  is  forced  up  in  them  will  show  the 
distribution  of  pressure  along  the  pipe.  If  the  tube  1 1 
be  horizontal,  straight,  and  of  uniform  cross-section,  and 
if  the  flow  of  water  be  a  steady  one,  then  the  tops  of  the 
water  in  the  stand-pipes  will  be  found  to  all  lie  in  one 
straight  line,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  difference 
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of  pressure  between  any  two  points  is  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  points. 

If  the  screw  pinch-cock  s  be  fully,  or  nearly  fully,  open, 
and  that  at  s'  fully  open,  the  stream  of  water  through 
the  tube  1 1  will  be  rapid,  and  the  tops  of  the  columns  of 
water  in  the  stand-pipes  will  lie  in  a  straight  line  such  as 
Ti  Ti  Tp  If  the  cock  s  be  screwed  up  a  little  so  as  to 
squeeze  the  bit  of  indiarubber  tube  (that  at  s'  still  re- 
maining fully  open)  the  flow  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
line  joining  the  tops  of  the  columns  of  water  in  the  stand- 
pipes  will  make  a  less  angle  with  the  horizontal,  or 
occupy  a  position  TaTjTj.  As  the  cock  s  is  screwed 
up  more  and  more  the  line  is  tilted  up  more  and  more, 
until  at  last,  when  the  cock  is  shut  and  the  water  turned 
off  altogether,  the  line  becomes  horizontal,  TJ^TJ^TJ^,  and  is  at 
the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  cistern. 
The  inclination  of  this  line  to  the  horizontal,  therefore, 
diminishes  as  the  flow  of  water  diminishes,  and  becomes 
nought  when  the  flow  ceases  altogether. 

So,  in  the  same  way^  the  "electric potential**  at  difierent 
points  of  a  wire  coiiveying  a  current  can  be  measured 
statically  by  an  apparatus  Uiat  will  be  described  forther  on 
(§  7^9  P^^  i  ^0))  ^'^d  ^^  ^  number  of  measurements  be  made 
of  the  potential  at  different  points  of  a  circuit  conveying  a 
current,  it  will  be  found  that  the  results  are  smaller  and 
smaller  as  we  proceed  in  one  direction ;  and,  farther,  if 
the  conductor  be  all  of  uniform  gauge,  and  made  of  the 
same  material,  and  the  electric  ourrent  be  a  steady  one, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  of  potential  between 
any  two  points  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
conductor  between  these  points. 

This  analogy  between  the  distribution  of  water- 
pressure  and  of  electric  potential,  is  a  very  useful  one  for 
students  in  enabling  them  to  grasp  the  idea  of  electric 
potential ;  but,  like  many  other  analogies,  it  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far;  for  example,  a  bend  in  a  pipe,  even 
with  a  steady  flow  of  water,  is  found  to  cause  a  falling  off 
in  the  water-pressure ;  whereas,  a  bend  in  a  wire  has  no 
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effect  on  the  electric  potential  if  a  steady  current  is 
flowing;  or,  again,  if  there  be  a  sudden  expansion  or 
contraction  in  a  pipe,  there  is  a  sudden  alteration  of 
the  water-pressure,  which  has  no  analogy  in  any  sudden 
alteration  of  the  electric  potential  at  a  point  in  a  circuit 
where  the  sectional  area  of  the  conductor  changes 
abruptly. 

In  fact,  the  flow  of  water  or  of  gas  in  a  pipe  can  be 
diminished  to  any  extent  by  a  contraction  of  one  point 
ordy,  which  may  be  practically  effected  by  partially  closing 
a  tap.  For  example,  if  the  screw  pinch-cock  s'  be  par- 
tially closed,  a  great  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water 
will  be  introduced  at  this  point,  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  line  joining  the  tops  of  the  columns  of  water  in  the 
stand-pipes  now  breaks  up  into  two  portions  T^  T^  Tj  and 
Tg'  Tg'  Tg',  parallel  to  one  another,  but  the  one  much  below 
the  other ;  whereas,  if  an  electric  circuit  consist  of  many 
yards  of  wire,  no  appreciable  alteration  of  the  current  will 
be  produced  by  making  only  half  an  inch  of  the  wire 
have,  say,  one-tenth  of  its  previous  sectional  area.  If, 
however,  the  current  be  so  strong  as  to  fuse  the  wire,  then 
the  current  will  become  nought,  just  as  the  stream  of 
water  or  gas  becomes  nought  on  the  tap  being  entirely 
closed,  and  the  analogy  of  fluid  and  electric  flow  will 
again  hold. 

41.  Potential  of  the  Earth  Arbitrarily  taken  as 
Nought. — Unfortunately  the  statical  measurement  of 
electric  potential  is  not  nearly  as  simple  as  the  statical 
measurement  of  fluid  pressure,  in  consequence  of 
the  forces  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  any 
two  ordinary  bodies  charged  with  electricity  being  very 
small.  Potential  has  also  to  be  measured  relatively,  in 
the  way  that  temperature  is  usually  measured,  and  not 
from  a  zero,  or  starting-point,  as  can  be  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  length  or  weight.  The  same  length  may 
be  called  one  yard,  or  three  feet,  or  thirty-six  inches,  or 
91*44  centimetres,  but  a  length  that  is  nought  on  any  one 
of  these  systems  of  measurement  is  nought  on  them  all ; 
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whereas,  not  only  is  the  temperature  which  is  called  15^ 
on  the  Centigrade  scale  called  59^  on  the  Fahrenheit^  but 
the  temperature  that  is  called  0^  on  the  former  is  called 
32^  on  the  latter.  In  the  measurement  of  temperature, 
then,  we  take  the  temperature  of  some  definite'  body  and 
call  it  0%  and  we  do  not  imply  by  doing  so  that  no  lower 
temperature  can  be  obtained ;  so,  in  the  measurement  of 
potential  we  take  the  potential  of  a  certain  body  and 
call  that  potential  nought — the  electric  potential  that  is 
arbitrarily  taken  as  nought  being  that  of  the  earth. 

In  thus  taking  the  potential  of  the  earth  as  the 
potential  level  to  measure  from,  no  assumption  is  made  as 
to  the  earth  having  no  charge  of  electricity  on  it ;  indeed, 
so  far  from  that, .  experiment  shows  that  the  earth 
produces  exactly  the  same  electrical  effects  as  it  would  if 
it  were  "  negatweh/  "  or  "  resirumsly  "  electrified :  that  is, 
electrified  in  the  same  way  as  is  a  piece  of  ebonite  after 
being  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  dry  fiannel,  and  oppositely 
electrified  to  a  piece  of  dry  smooth  glass,  which,  after 
being  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  dry  sUk,  is  said  to  be 
" positively y^  or  " vitreovslyy^  electrified. 

Measuring  potentials  relatively  to  that  of  the  earth 
is  simply  like  measuring  heights  above  the  Trinity  watei> 
mark,  or  measuring  longitude  east  or  west  of  Greenwich. 

42.  The  Difference  of  Potentials  between  Two  CSon- 
ductors  does  not  Measure  the  Difference  in  their  Electric 
Charges. — ^The  fact  that  two  conductors  differ  in  poten-' 
tial  tells  us  nothing  about  the  quantities  of  electricity  in 
either  of  them,  nor  whether  these  quantities  are  positive  or 
negative,  nor  even  whether  either  of  the  bodies  is  charged 
with  electricity  at  all  (see  8,  §69,  page  124).  All  that  we 
can  deduce  from  the  fact  that  two  conductors,  made  of  the 
same  material,  differ  in  potential  is  that  if  they  be  joined 
by  a  wire  there  will  be  a  flow  of  electricity,  or  a  current 
from  one  to  the  other,  until  this  difference  of  potential  is 
destroyed ;  and  we  say  that  the  one  from  which  "  jt?osi<iw  " 
electricity  flows  has  the  "  higher  potential"  or  a  "  positi/ve 
potential^"  relatively  to  the  other.     In  the  same  way,  by 
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knowing  the  fact  tliat  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  two 
gas-holders  is  different,  we  have  no  information  as  to  the 
quantities  of  gas  in  either  of  the  vessels,  but  we  merely 
are  sure  that,  if  the  vessels  be  joined  by  a  pipe,  gas  will 
flow  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  pressure  is  greater  into 
that  in  which  it  is  less  as  long  as  any  difference  in 
pressure  remains.  So,  in  the  same  way,  if  two  vessels 
standing  on  the  table  contain  water,  and  if  we  merely 
know  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  one  of  them  is  higher 
than  that  in  the  other,  we  can  tell  nothing  about  the 
number  of  gallons  of  water  in  the  two  vessels ;  but  what 
we  do  know  is^  that  quite  irrespectively  of  the  size  of  the 
vessels,  or  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  them,  if  the  two 
vessels  be  joined  together  by  a  pipe  anywhere  below  the 
lower  water-level,  water  will  flow  from  that  in  which  the 
level  is  higher  into  that  in  which  it  is  lower  until  this 
difference  of  level  is  destroyed. 

So,  again,  we  can  form  no  conception  from  the  fact 
that  one  body  is  hotter  than  another  as  to  the  amount  of 
heat  either  will  give  out  in  cooling  down  to  the  freezing 
temperature,  or  even  which  of  the  two  will  give  off  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  when  so  cooled ;  the  existence  of 
a  difference  of  temperature  between  two  bodies  only 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  if  the  bodies  be  so  placed 
that  heat  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  heat  will 
pass  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  as  long  as  any  dif- 
ference of  temperature  exists. 

Difference  of  potential  i/n  electricity  is  tJierefore 
analogous  toith  difference  of  pressv/re  in  gases,  with 
difference  of  level  i/n  liquids,  and  with  difference  of 
temperatv/re  in  heoit. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  if  two 
conductors  of  the  same  material  be  in  electric  connection 
with  one  another,  and  if  no  current  be  flowing  from  one 
to  the  other,  the  potential  of  the  two  bodies  must  be  the 
same.  Hence  the  potential  at  all  points  of  a  conductor  on 
which  electricity  is  at  rest  Tmist  he  uniform, 

43.  Volt. — ^If  two  conductors,  having  different  electrio 
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potentials,  be  brought  into  the  immediate  neighbonrhood 
of  one  another,  what  is  called  ^vnductim  aeUan"  will 
take  place  between  them :  that  is  to  say,  the  presence 
of  each  will  disturb  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the 
other,  and  there  will  be  an  attractive  force  tending  to 
make  the  bodies  approach  one  another.  The  magnitude 
of/ this  force  is  connected  in  a  perfectly  definite  way 
with  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  bodies, 
their  sizes  and  shapes,  and  their  positions  relatively  to 
one  another,  but  this  connection  is  in  general  a  com- 
plicated one.  If,  however,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
two  conductors  be  planes  parallel  to  one  another,  this 
force  will  be 

4-508  X  10-^<»  X  V« 
-— grammes 

for  each  square  centimetre  of  the  opposed  surfaces,  lirhere 
V  is  the  potential  difference  in  '^voUs"  between  the 
conductors,  and  d  the  perpendicular  distance  in  centi- 
metres between  the  surfaces. 

If  the  force  be  measured  in  grains,  the  distance  in 
inches,  and  tJie  unit  of  attracted  area  be  one  square  inch, 
then  the  force  becomes 

6-955  X  10-^  X  V 
d^ 

In  order  that  this  formula  may  be  rigorously  true,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  bit  of  the  plane  surface  on  which 
we  are  considering  the  attraction  should  be  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  plane  which  is  large  in 
comparison  with  d. 

The  particular  values  of  the  constants  employed  in 
the  last  two  expressions  have  not  been  selected  arbitrarily. 
The  selection  of  special  units  for  the  measurement  of 
force,  distance,  area,  and  potential  difference  determines 
the  values  of  the  constants  in  each  particular  case,  so 
that  while  the  first  set  applies  to  grammes,  centimetres, 
and  volts,  the  second  set  applies  to  grains^  inches,  and 
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volts.  For  a  certain  set  of  units  of  force,  distance,  area, 
and  potential  difference  (viz.,  dynes,  centimetres,  square 
centimetres,  and  absolute  electrostatic  units  of  potential 
difference),  the  constants  become  still  simpler,  and,  indeed, 
the  magnitude  of  the  electrostatic  unit  of  potential  differ- 
ence was  selected  so  as  to  make  the  fundamental  equations 
of  attraction  as  simple  as  possible.    This  unit  of  potential 


Fig.  29. 

difference,  however,  is  not  used  practically  for  several 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  much  too  large  for 
such  purposes ;  hence,  the  equations  just  given,  and 
which  are  expressed  in  what  are  called  engineer's  units, 
contain  what,  at  first  sight,  might  appear  to  be  arbitrary 
constants. 

44.  Measuring  Potential  Difference  by  Weighing. 
— We  can,  therefore,  measure  the  potential  difference 
between  two  conductors  by  weighing  the  attraction,  and 
Fig.  29  shows  a  rough  lecture  model  of  a  "  weight  electro- 
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meter  "  for  effecting  this  result.  A  is  a  metallic  plate  insu- 
lated from  the  ground,  but  in  electric  connection  with  any 
conductor  p,  and  therefore  having  the  potential  of  p.  b 
is  a  plate  suspended  by  fine  wires  from  one  end  of  the  beam 
of  a  balance  which  is  well  insulated  from  the  ground,  but 
in  metallic  connection  with  c  and  D,  and  wilJi  a  body  q. 
B,  c,  and  D  have  therefore  the  potential  of  Q.  c  D  is 
in  reality  a  square  or  circular  plate,  with  a  hole  cut  in 
it,  which  is  nearly  filled  up  by  b,  as  seen  in  Fig.  30,  the 
distance  between  the  outer  edge  of  b 
and  the  inner  edge  of  c  d  being  about 
three-quarters  of  a  millimetre,  or  0*03  of 
an  inch.  The  use  of  the  " guard  ringj* 
as  it  is  called,  c  D,  is  to  cause  the  law 
given  above  to.be  accurately  true  for  all 
parts  of  b  when  the  lower  surface  of  b  is 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  lower  surfeice  Pig.  so. 

of  c  D  (see  the  last  paragraph  but  one, 
page  87) ;  and  the  instrument  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
pointer  points  to  nought  on  the  scale,  that  is,  when  the 
balance  indicates  the  equality  of  the  weight  in  the  right- 
hand  scale-pan  and  the  attraction  of  B,  the  lower  surfaces 
of  B  and  c  D  are  in  one  plane. 

Such  an  apparatus  can  be  used  to  measure  a  large 
difference  of  potential  absolutely  in  volts,  and  we  might 
define  2,000  volts  as  the  difference  of  potential  between 
A  and  B  when,  the  distance  between  a  and  b  being  half  a 
centimetre,  and  the  area  of  b  100  square  centimetres,  the 
force  acting  on  b  was  0*72128  grammes.  As  will  be  seen, 
however,  later  on  (§81,  page  141),  it  is  more  convenient 
to  define  a  volt  in  terms  of  the  ampere  (the  standard 
of  current)  and  the  "  ohm  "  (the  standard  of  resistance). 

Example  17. — If  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  29 
the  suspended  plate  b  were  square,  and  its  edge  1*4  centi- 
metres long,  and  if  the  distance  between  it  and  the  fixed 
plate  A  were  3  millimetres,  what  potential  difference  in 
volts  must  be  maintained  between  A  and  b  so  that  the 
attractive  force  may  be  1  milligramme  % 
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From  what  has  preceded,  we  see  that  the  attractive 
force  on  each  square  centimetre  of  the  area  of  the  sus- 
pended plate  is 

4-508  X  10-i«V» 

— — grammes, 

therefore  the  force  on  the  whole  suspended  plate  is 

,  ,,     4-508  X  10-^°  V« 

1  -4'  X — grammes, 

and   this,   by  the  question,  has  to  be  equal  to  0*001 
grammes.     Hence 

„      0^3  X  10»         /  0-001 


V: 


1-4  V    4-508 

Answer, — 319-2  volts. 

Example  18.-^If  the  movable  plate  be  circular,  what 
must  be  its  diameter  so  that  when  at  a  distance  of  1 
millimetre  from  the  fixed  plate  a  difference  of  potentials 
of  10  volts  shall  produce  an  attraction  of  y^  gramme  ? 

Let  X  be  the  diameter  of  the  circular  movable  plate  in 
centimetres,  then  its  area  equals 

T* 

Hence,  as  the  potential    difference    is    10    volts,   the 

force  is 

iro^      4-508  X  10-i«  x  10> 

-^  X — grammes, 

and  this  is  to  be  equal  to  ^017  y  therefore 

V 


«  =  2  X  0-1  X  10*        ^        '^^ 


T  X  4-508 
Answer. — 53-14  centimetres. 


Example  19. — If  the  suspended  plate   be  3*5  square 
centimetres  in  area,  what  must  be  its  distance  from  the 
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fixed  plate  80  that  120  volts  may  produce  an  attraction  of 
^^  gramme? 

If  a;  be  the  distance, 

„  ,     4-508  X  10-^^  X  120"        1 

3'^  X 1 =z;^» 

jb"  500 


.-.      «  =  120  X  10-»  v^3-5  X  4-508  x  500 

Answer. — 1*066  millimetra 

Example  20. — ^What  force  will  be  produced  on  a 
movable  plate  of  4*3  square  centimetres  4  millimetres 
distant  from  the  fixed  plate,  if  the  potential  difference  be- 
tween them  is  75  volts  1 

Answer — 0-06816  miUigrammesL 

45.  Increasing  the  Sensibility  of  the  Weight  Eleo- 
trometer  by  using  an   Auxiliary  High  Potential-^ 

It  would  be,  howerer,  quite  impoasible  with  sach  an  apparatus 
to  measure  a  potential  difference  of  one  or  two  volta,  sinoe  nnlen 
the  distance  bstween  the  plates  was  very  small — ^in  which  case  want 
of  perfect  parallelism  of  ^e  plates  womd  introduce  a  serious  error 
— iS^iA  force  of  attraction  even  with  a  fairly  large  suspended  plate 
would  be  extremely  small.  By  employing  the  following  device, 
however,  the  distance  between  the  plates  may  be  several  milli- 
metres, and  the  force  of  attraction  some  grains  when  a  potential 
difference  of  one  or  two  volts  between  the  Itodies  p  and  a  (Fig.  29) 
has  to  be  measured. 

Let  the  fixed  plate  a  be  charged  permanently  to  a  very  high 
and  constant  potential,  Y  volts,  by  being  connected  with  a  body  u 
which  is  at  that  potential,  Y  being  measured  relatively  to  a  metallic 
case  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  which  encloses  the  apparatus.  FM: 
let  the  suspended  plate  b  and  the  g^nard  ring  en  be  connected  with 
one  of  the  bodies  f,  having  a  potential  f  j,  in  volts,  relatively  to  the 
case  of  the  apparatus,  then  if  /i  is  the  force  in  grains  when  the 
suspended  plate  of  area  a  square  inches  is  in  the  plane  of  the  guard 
ring,  and  at  a  distance  d  inches  from  the  fixed  plate, 

/i  =  6-965  X  10-»  X     ^  ^a       ' 

From  this  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  even  if  f^  is  larger  than 
it  was  when  p  and  a  were  connected  with  a  and  b  respectively,  d 
may  now  be  very  much  larger  than  the  distances  previously  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  plates,  since  Y-  ri  is  very  great  compared 
with  9i, 
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Next  connect  a  with  the  suspended  plate  b  and  the  guard  ring 
o  D,  then  if  the  potential  of  a  be  v^  volts  relatively  to  the  outside  of 
the  apparatus,  and  if /q  be  the  attraction  in  grains  for  the  same  dis- 
tance d  between  the  plates, 


Hence 


/,  =  6-955  X  10-»  X^^^^^^^' 


y6-955x  10-»xa^      ' 

If /i  and/2  be  measured  in  grammes,  d  in  centimetres,  and  a  in 
square  centimetres,  then  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  we  obtain 

Of  course  v^  —  v^  "'^^  ^  ^^  larger  than  would  have  been  the 
square  root  of  the  force  of  attraction  if  p  and  a  had  been  respectively 
connected  simply,  one  with  the  fixed  plate  a,  and  the  other  with  the 
movable  plate  and  gfuard  ring,  and  if  the  high  potential  of  &  had 
not  been  used ;  but/j  and  /a,  tiie  two  forces,  will  be  each  large,  and 
can  be  accurately  measured,  and  what  is  especially  importajit,  d 
will  be  large,  and  the  error  arising  from  want  of  perfect  parallelism 
of  the  plates  entirely  eliminated. 

Another  and  simpler  method  of  using  the  preceding  apparatus 
consists  in  keeping  tiLe  attractive  force  constant,  and  in  varying,  by 
means  of  a  micrometer  screw,  the  distance  between  the  fixed  and 
movable  plates,  so  that  this  constant  force  (which  must  of  course 
be  known  in  grains  or  grammes)  is  exerted  between  the  plates 
when  the  lower  surface  of  the  movable  one  is  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  lower  surface  of  the  guard  ring.  If  then  dj  and  ^  be  the 
distances  in  centimetres  respectively  when  the  same  force  /  in 
grains  is  produced  when  b  is  connected  respectively  with  p  and  q, 
A  being  connected  with  r, 

a  CV-  Vi)* 
/=6'9o5xlO-»  -      ^a       • 
di' 

/=6-955xl0-»-^-— -^. 

"  ri-f;2=  (<?a-^)  V '^ 

^    6-955  X  10'»  X  a 

If  Vi—Vi  is  very  small^  so  also  will  be  d^-  di,  but  d^  and  df  will 
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themselves  be  large,  so  that  no  error  will  be  produced  on  acooont  of 
want  of  peif ect  parallelism  of  the  fixed  and  movable  plates. 

Two  electrometers  on  this  principle  have  been  invented  by  Sir 
William  Thomson;  in  the  one,  the  **aisoluU  eieetrometer,  the 
force  exerted  on  the  movable  plate  b  (Fig.  29)  is  known  in  grammes 
or  grains,  so  tiiat  the  potential  difference  is  measured  absolately  in 
volts;  in  the  other,  the  "portable  eieetrometer y"*  the  value  of  this 
force  is  not  known,  but  it  is  alwa;^s  the  same  when  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  movable  plate  b  is  in  the  same  plane  aa  the  lower 
surface  of  the  gfuard  rin^  o  d.  With  thia  latter  arrangement  we 
cannot  deteimine  a  potential  difference  Pi  -  v^  abeolutefy  in  volts^ 
but  we  can  use  the  instrument  as  a  relative  electrometer,  and 
measure  the  ratio  of  f^  to  I'a  by  taking  a  third  or  earth  reading, 
obtained  by  reducing  the  potential  of  a  b  to  nought  by  connecting 
it  to  the  metallic  case  of  tike  instrument :  then  if  i^  is  the  distance 
in  indiies  between  the  fixed  and  movable  plates, 

/=  6-956  X  10-9     ^  *  grains. 

Combining  this  with  the  two  other  equations  for/,  we  have 


i^.-o  =  (^-.^)  V- 


6-966  X  10-»  X  a 
Vi  __  di  "  dj 
Vi      d%-  ds 

With  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson's  absolute  and  portable 
electrometers^  a  potential  difference  of  one  volt  can  just 
be  measured. 

A  far  more  sensitive  relative  electrometer,  but  one 
which  is  not  at  all  portable,  as  hitherto  constructed,  is 
Sir  William  Thomson's  **  qttadrant  electrometer"  which 
owes  its  great  sensibility  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  last 
two  instruments,  the  sensibility  of  the  quadrant  electro- 
meter is  increased  by  increasing  the  potential  of  the 
auxiliary  electrified  body.  The  quadrant  electrometer  in 
its  most  perfect  form  is  too  complicated  an  instrument 
to  be  employed  by  a  beginner,  but  a  description  of  the 
details  of  the  construction  of  a  simplified  type  is  given 
in§  75,  page  130. 
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46.  Bough  Electrometer. — A  ^^ gold-leaf  electroscope^ 
is  a  rough  electrometer  or  potential  difference  measurer. 
This  instrument,  as  generally  made,  has  a  variety  of  de- 
fects, which  will  be  referred  to  later  on,  but  a  form  devised 
by  the  author,  and  in  which  these  defects  are  eliminated, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  31.     It  consists  of  a  glass  shade  G  G 

resting  on  a  wooden 
base,  and  covered  inside 
with  strips  of  tin-foil  T 
so  as  to  leave  only  suffi- 
cient of  the  glass  bare  to 
enable  the  gold-leaves  to 
be  visible.  These  strips 
of  tin-foil  are  bent  round 
the  bottom  of  the  glass 
shade,  and  connected 
electrically  with  a  brass 
ring  round  the  bottom 
of  the  outside  of  the 
shade.  To  this  ring 
three  horizontal  brass 
legs  are  attached  for 
fixing  the  shade  to  the 
base,  and  in  one  of  them 
is  a  binding-screw  s  for 
holding  any  wire  which 
we  wish  to  electrically 
connect  with  the  tin. 
foil  coating.  Inside  the 
shade  G  G,  a  thin  rod 
of  flint-glass  g  g^  shaped  as  shown,  is  cemented  into 
two  holes  in  the  base,  and  at  the  centre  of  this  rod  is 
cemented  a  little  metallic  tube  t  ty  carrying  a  thick  wire 
w  w,  and  the  gold-leaves  l.  This  wire  w  w  passes 
through  the  top  of  the  instrument  vnthout  touching  yt, 
and  may  carry  at  its  top  a  little  knob  or  a  little  binding- 
screw.  V  is  a  vessel  containing  pumice-stone  soaked  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the 


Fig.  31. 
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intorior,  and  consequently  the  glass  rod  g  g^  quite  dry. 
When  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  the  little  ebonite 
stopper  j9,  sliding  a  little  stiffly  on  the  wire,  is  pushed 
down,  and  so  closes  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  instrument. 

47.  Action  of  a  Oold-leaf  Electroscope. — It  has 
been  stated  (§  43,  page  87)  that  when  two  conductors  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  another  are  at 
different  potentials  they  tend  to  approach  one  another 
with  a  force  which  depends  solely  on  .the  potential  dif- 
ference, and  on  the  shape  and  relative  position  of  the 
conductors.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  the  gold-leaves 
and  the  tin-foil  coating  of  the  electroscope  are  at  different 
potentials,  there  will  be  for  each  potential  difference  a 
certain  definite  force  pulling  each  gold-leaf  towards  the 
tin*  foil  coating  on  its  own  side.  This  causes  the  gold-leaves 
to  diverge,  and  consequently  to  be  slightly  raised  until 
the  forces  due  to  their  weight  exactly  bahuice  the  forces 
of  attraction  between  them  and  the  tin-foil  coating. 

For  a  given  gold-leaf  electroscope,  then,  the  di- 
vergence of  the  gold-leaves  depends  simply  on  the  potenr 
tial  difference  between  the  gold-lea/ves  l,  and  the  tinr/oU 
coating  T ;  and  the  value  of  any  particular  divergence 
of  the  leaves,  noted  on  a  fixed  graduated  scale  attached 
to  the  electroscope,  but  not  shown  in  the  figure,  can 
be  ascertained  in  volts  for  any  particular  electroscope 
by  comparison  with  a  weight  electrometer  previously  de- 
scribed, or  it  can  be  calibrated  by  the  method  described 
in  §  191,  page  354. 

Experiment  shows  that  a  well-made  electroscope, 
with  the  leaves  made  of  thin  pure  gold — not  "Dutch 
gold,"  which  is  often  employed  for  this  purpose — will 
show  a  perceptible  divergence  for  a  potential  difference  of 
about  100  volts. 

If  w  w  be  connected  with  the  screw  s  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wire,  no  difference  of  potentials  can  be  set  up 
between  the  gold-leaves  and  the  outside,  hence  no  diver- 
gence of  the  gold-leaves  can  be  produced  even  by  putting 
ihe  electroscope  on  an  insulating  stand,  and  charging  it 
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80  that  sparks  can  be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  electro- 
scope on  the  finger  being  approached. 

If  the  wire  w  w  be  connected  with  any  body  A,  and- 
the  binding-screw  s  with  any  body  b,  then  the  divergence 
of  the  gold-leaves  serves  to  show  the  potential  difference 
between  a  and  b  in  accordance  with  the  absolute  cali- 
bration curve  of  the  particular  instrument.  ,  If  then  b 
be  a  gas-  or  water-pipe  in  connection  with  the  earth,  the 
potential  of  the  tin-foil  coating  will  be  nought,  and  the 
divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  will  measure  simply  the 
potential  of  A. 

In  a  moist  country  like  England  the  divergence  of  the 
gold-leaves  will  approximately  measure  the  potential  of 
w  w,  or  of  any  conductor  electrically  connected  with  w  w, 
relatively  to  the  earth  without  connecting  s  with  the 
earth  by  means  of  a.wire,  since  the  film  of  moisture  which 
condenses  on  the  dusty  wooden  base  makes  a  more  or  less 
good  electric  connection  between  s  and  the  ground,  so 
^at,  unless  special  precautions  be  taken  to  insulate  the 
wooden  base  from  the  ground,  the  tin-foil  coating  may 
be  regarded  as  being  approximately  at  the  potential  of 
the  earth. 

48.  Objections  to  the  Ordinary  Methods  of  Con- 
structing Gold-leaf  Electroscopes. — In  the  gold-leaf 
electroscopes  commonly  met  with  in  shops,  the  rod  w  w, 
caiTying  the  gold-leaves  L,  is  supported  from  the  top  of 
the  instrument,  as  if  the  sliding-plug  p  (Eig.  31)  were 
permanently  kept  pressed  down,  and  the  glass  rod  g  g 
removed.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  electricity  to  leak  down  the  outside  of  the 
glass  shade,  on  account  of  the  moisture  and  dust  on  it. 
And  farther,  even  if  the  inside  of  the  glass  shade  were 
clean  and  dry,  and  had  no  tin-foil  pasted  on,  much  more 
electricity  would  leak  along  its  surface  than  would  leak 
along  the  surface  of  the  thm  flint-glass  rod  g  g.  For  the 
breadth  of  the  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
leakage  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  shade  than  in 
the  case  of  the  rod,  or  simply  the  width  of  the  road 
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along  which  leakage  takes  place  is  much  greater  for  the 
surface  of  the  glass  shade  than  for  the  suri^use  of  the  rod. 
To  avoid  this  leakage,  it  is  the  practice  of  electrical 
instrument  makers  to  endeavour  to  render  the  surface 
of  the  shade  as  insulating  as  possible  by  coating  it  with 
shellac  varnish,  which  is  less  hygroscopic,  or  attractive 
of  moisture,  than  the  glass,  and  by  not  using  any  tin-foiL 
But'  the  effect  of  rendering  the  glass  shade  insulating  is 
to  cause  some  conductor  outside  the  instrument  (the 
table,  or  the  walls  of  the  room,  or  it  may  be  the  body  of 
the  experimenter)  to  replace  electri<»lly  the  tin-foil 
coating  t  seen  on  the  glass  shade  in  Fig.  31.  Hence, 
the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  when  constructed  of  the  form 
usually  met  with  in  shops,  measures  when  dry  the  dif- 
ference of  potentials  between  the  gold-leaves  and  some 
vague  body  outside  the  apparatus.  And  whenever  we 
use  it,  we  are  landed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — if  we 
leave  th^  outside  of  the  shade  damp  (as  it  frequently  will 
be  in  England  unless  it  be  dried  near  a  fire),  the  potential 
of  the  outside  of  the  glass  becomes  practically  that  of  the 
-earth,  and  the  indications  of  the  instrument  have  a 
definite  meaning.  But  the  insulation  of  the  glass  being 
much  lowered  by  this  coating  of  moisture,  the  mere  con- 
necting of  any  charged  body  by  a  wire  with  the  knob  of 
the  electroscope  tends  to  discharge  the  body,  or  lower  its 
potential.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  precautions  to 
clean  and  dry  both  surfaces  of  the  glass  shade,  this 
leakage  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  but  then  a  most 
serious  vagueness  is  introduced  as  to  which  of  the 
various  conductors  outside  the  electroscope  is  the  one 
with  whose  potential  the  potential  of  the  body  under 
test  is  being  compared.     (See  §  57,  page  108.) 

49.  Conduction  and  Induction. — A  conductor  can 
be  electrified  either  by  a  transfer  of  electricity  between 
it  and  another  conductor,  or  merely  by  an  alteration  in 
the  distriimtion  of  the  electricity  on  its  surface  without 
any  transfer  of  electricity  to  another  conductor.  In 
the  former  case  the  body  is  said  to  be  electrified  "  by 
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conduction.!*  or  "  conductweUf  ;  "  in  the  latter  "  hy  in- 
dttction,**  or  "  iriductivelyy  Loading  or  unloading  a  ship 
would  be  analogous  with  electric  conduction,  while  shift- 
ing some  of  the  cargo  from  the  bow  to  the  stem  would 
be  analogous  with  induction.  Acting  inductively  on  a 
charged  insulated  conductor  neither  increases  nor  dimi- 
nishes the  charge  on  the  conductor  as  a  whole,  although 
it  alters  the  distribution  of  the  charge  (^aee  1—7^  §  69, 
page  123).  If  the  conductor  be  previously  uncharged, 
then  acting  inductively  on  it  produces  no  charge  on  it  as 
a  whole,  but  merely  induces  equal  and  opposite  charges 
on  its  two  sides  or  ends  {^ee  8,  §  69,  page  124).  An  in- 
ductive method  may,  however,  be  conveniently  employed 
to  charge  a  conductor  by  connecting  it  with  the  earth 
by  a  wire,  while  an  electrified  body  is  held  near  it^*then 
removing  the  earth  connection,  and  lastly,  the  electrified 
body,  if  this  electrified  body  has  a  positive  potential, 
the  charge  induced  in  the  conductor  will  be  n^ative. 
Instead  of  connecting  the  conductor  with  the  earUi  by  a 
wire,  one's  own  body  may  be  used,  and  the  conductor 
touched  with  the  finger. 

When  the  gold-leaves  of  an  electroscope  are  charged 
inductively  in  this  way,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  in- 
duce too  great  a  charge  in  the  knob,  as  otherwise  on 
removing  the  electrified  body,  the  leaves  will  diverge  so 
widely  as  to  be  torn  asunder. 

50.  Potential  Uniform  at  All  Points  Inside  a 
Closed  Conductor. — ^We  have  seen  that  when  electricity 
is  at  rest  on  a  conductor  the  potential  at  air  points  of  the 
conductor  is  the  same.  The  following  experiment  will 
show  that  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  that  the  potential 
at  all  points  inside  a  closed  hollow  conductor  is  uniformy 
and  has  the  same  value  as  at  am/  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  condtictor: — Attach  one  end  of  a  fine  wire  to  the 
knob  of  the  electroscope,  and  the  other  to  the  end  of 
a  clean  dry  glass  rod,  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  insulating 
handle  for  holding  the  end  of  the  wire  by.  Then,  if  this 
end  be  touched  against  the  outer  surface  of  a  conductor, 
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charged  conductiyelj  or  inductiYely,  or,  after  being  intro- 
duced inside  the  conductor  through  a  hole  in  its  snrfi&oe, 
it  be  first  touched  against  the  ioside  surface,  and  then  be 
held  merely  inside  the  hollow  conductor  without  touch- 
ing it,  or  be  moved  about  inside  the  hollow  conductor, 
the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  will  be  exactly  the 
same,  proving  what  is  stated  above.  The  hole  in  the 
surface  of  the  conductor  through  which  the  test  wire  is 
introduced  may  be  fairly  large — as  large,  for  example,  as 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  a  coffee-pot — without  altering 
what  has  just  been  stated,  excepting  for  points  in  the  air 
just  inside  the  pot  close  to  the  opening,  where  the 
potential  will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  uniform 
potential  inside  the  pot.  If,  however,  the  opening  be 
small,  then  the  potential  even  just  inside  the  opening 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  uniform  potential  of 
the  pot^  so  that  if  the.  metallic  surface  of  the  conductor  be 
not  continuous,  but  be  Tnade  of  wwe  gauze,  or  even  of 
bits  of  wvre  like  a  bird-cagey  the  potential  is  found  to  be 
whiform  inside,  unless  the  meshes  of  the  wire  gauze  be 
very  large. 

51.  No  Force  Inside  a  Closed  Conductor  Due  to 
Exterior  Electrification. — Since  the  potential  at  all 
points  inside  a  hollow  closed  conductor  is  uniform  and 
equal  to  the  potential  of  the  surface  of  the  conductor,  as 
far  as  exterior  electrification  is  concerned,  it  follows  that 
if  there  be  electrified  bodies  inside  a  hollow  conduc- 
tor, either  some  or  all  insulated  from  the  conductor,  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  the  potential  of  the  conductor 
relatively  to  the  earth  will  not  alter  in  the  slightest  the 
potential  difference  between  any  two  bodies  inside.  In 
fjEkct^  no  matter  what  electrified  bodies  there  may  be  in- 
side the  conductor,  the  relative  internal  distribution  of 
potential  will  be  quite  unaffected  by  electrifjring  the  con- 
ductor outside,  either  conductively  or  inductively.  This 
experiment  was  first  tried  by  Faraday  on  a  large  scale ; 
he  found  on  taking  his  most  delicate  electrical  appa- 
ratus inside  a  room  which  he  had  had  built  of  wood 
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twelve  feet  cube,  covered  with  tin-foil  to  make  it  con- 
ducting, and  insulated  so  that  it  could  be  charged,  that  he 
was  totally  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  evidence  of  this 
room  being  electrified  outside,  even  when  it  was  so  power- 
fully electrified  that  sparks  were  being  given  off  by  the 
walls  of  the  room,  nor  could  he  detect  any  evidence  of 

any  electric  disturbance 
produced  outside  the 
room.  This  important 
fact  may  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  there  is 
no  electric  force  mside  a 
conductor  due  to  exterior 
electrification^  or  a  me- 
tallic shell,  no  matter 
how  thin,  completely 
screens  inside  bodies 
from  eocterior  electrificor 
tion. 

This  .fact  may  be 
tried  experimentally, 
thus— C  c  (Fig.  32)  is  a 
cage  made  of  rather  fine 
wire  gauze,  and  sup- 
ported on  an  insulating 
stand.  Inside  this  cage 
are  suspended  one  pair 
of  pith  balls,  by  means 
of  silk  fibres,  which  are 
fairly  insulating,  and 
one  pair  by  pieces  of  cotton,  which  is  relatively  a  fairly 
good  conducting  substance.  Outside  the  cage  one  or 
more  pairs  of  pith  balls  are  suspended  by  pieces  of 
cotton.  Then  it  will  be  found  that,  whereas  the  pith 
balls  outside  the  cage  can  be  made  to  diverge  from 
one  another,  either  by  bringing  an  electrified  body  near 
the  cage  so  as  to  electrify  it  inductively,  or  by  giving 
it  a  charge,  it  is  impossible  by  any  method  to  produce 


Fig.  32. 
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the  slightest  divergenoe  of  either  of  the  pairs  of  the  pith 
balls  inside  the  caga 

The  converse  of  this,  however,  is  noi  tmiversaUy 
true,  that  is,  a  metallic  box  may  or  may  not  screen 
bodies  placed  oiUaide  it  from  the  action  of  an  electrified 
body  put  inside  the  box.  Font  distinct  cases  must  be 
considered. 

1.  If  the  box  be  connected  with  the  earth  the 
screening  action  will  be  perfect  whether  the  box  be  small 
or  laige. 

2.  K  the  metallic  box  be  not  connected  with  the 
earth,  and  be  not  much  larger  than  the  electrified  body 
inside  it^  the  screening  action  will  be  very  smalL 

3.  K  the  box  be  not  connected  with  the  earth,  but 
if  the  dimensions  of  the  side,  which  is  between  the  body 
inside  it  and  the  body  outside,  be  fairly  large  compared 
with  the  distance  between  the  bodies,  the  screening  action 
wiU  be  considerable. 

4.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  side  referred  to  in  3  be 
very  large,  then  the  screening  action  will  be  as  perfect 
as  with  arrangement  1. 

5S.  A  Metallic  Box  not  a  Magnetic  Screen  unless 
made  of  Very  Thick  Iron. — Contrasted  with  the  ex- 
periment made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  32, 
the  following  may  be  tried  : — b  b  (Fig,  33)  is  a  wooden 
stand  covered  with  a  glass  shade,  and  having  inside  it  a 
small  magnetic  needle  m,  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  unspun 
silk  from  a  fixed  wire  bridge.  Attached  to  the  needle  is 
a  long  pointer  ^jE>,  by  means  of  which  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  is  read  off  on  a  scale  fastened  at  the  base  of  the 
instrument.  The  magnetic  needle  takes  up  a  particular 
position  due  to  the  eardi's  magnetic  attraction,  from  which 
it  may  be  deflected  by  means  of  the  magnet  m,  which  can 
be  fixed  in  any  desired  position.  If,  now,  when  the 
needle  m  has  been  deflected  30°  or  40°  from  the  position 
it  occupied  due  to  the  earth,  screens  of  copper-wire  c  e, 
brass  wire  b  6,  &c.,  be  successively  put  over  the  stand  and 
glass  shade  b  b^  and  thus  interposeid  between  m  and  m,  it 
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will  be  found  that  not  the  slightest  change  will  be  produced 
in  the  deflection  of  m,  or,  in  other  words,  the  insertion  of 
these  screens  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  magnetic 
attraction  between  M  and  in.  And  this  will  be  found  to 
be  still  the  case  even  when  a  screen  made  of  iron  wire  is 
interposed.  In  making  this  latter  experiment  it  is  some- 
times found  that  the  interposition  of  a  screen  made  of 
iron  wire  does  vary  the  deflection,  but  on  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  this  variation  is  due  to  the  iron  wire 
itself  having  been  previously  magnetised,   and   having 
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retained  some  of  its  previous  magnetism  from  its  being 
hard,  and  not  to  its  shielding  m  from  M.  The  proof  of 
this  is  that  turning  round  the  screen  will  alter  the  deflec- 
tion of  m,  and  hence  that,  while  with  one  position  of  the 
iron  screen  the  deflection  of  m  is  diminished,  with  another 
it  will  be  much  increased.  This  disturbing  efiect  arising 
from  residual  magnetism  on  the  screen,  can  be  avoided 
by  constructing  the  screen  of  soft  iron  wire,  and  making 
it  red-hot  just  before  the  experiment. 

If,  however,  a  wide  plate  of  thick  soft  iron  be  in- 
sei-ted  between  m  and  m,  the  deflection  of  m  from  its 
position  due  to  the  earth's  magnetism  will  be  diminished, 
and  if  B  B  be  inserted  inside  an  iron  box,  whose  sides 
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have  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  an  ordinary  iron  safe, 
then  not  merely  will  this  box  screen  rn  from  the  action  of 
M,  but  alscrfrom  the  earth's  magnetic  action. 

53.  Marine  Galvanometer. — This  plan  of  screening 
a  suspended  magnetic  needle  &om  outside  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, by  inserting  the  former  in  an  iron  box  with  very 
thick  sides  to  it,  has  been  employed  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
in  his  "  marine  galvanometer^^*  an  instrument  intended  to 
be  used  on  board  steam-ships,  where  the  motion  of  the 
large  masses  of  iron  composing  the  engines,  the  shaft  of 
the  screw,  &c.,  would  seriously  disturb  the  deflection  of 
an  ordinary  unshielded  galvanometer..  Oscillations  of 
the  needle  that  might  be  produced"  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  are  avoided  by  suspending  the  needle  by  a  fibre 
attached  above  and  below,  and  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle,  as  described  in  §  27, 
page  60. 

54.  Reflecting  Galvanometers.  —  With  the  marine 
galvanometer,  and  generally  with  all  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
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galvanometers,  a  very  small  deflection  of  the  needle  can 
be  observed  without  the  employment  of  a  long  pointer 
(which  would  be  unwieldy,  and  by  adding  to  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  suspended  arrangement,  would 
render  the  needle  sluggish),  as  well  as  without  the  em- 
ployment of  a  microscope,  by  the  reflection  of  a  ray  of 
light  from  a  small  piece  of  looking-glass  fastened  to  the 
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magnetic  needle,  and  turning  with  it.  In  Fig.  34,  a  is  the 
mirror,  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  from  a  lamp  on  to  a  scale 
«,  shown  more  in  detail  in  Fig.  35,  the  double  convex 
lens  L  being  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  image  of  the 
slit  mm,  on  the  scale  ty  which  could  not  be  done  by 
a  plane  mirror  «,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  To  avoid  the 
direct  light  of  the  lamp  producing  a  general  illumination 
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of  the  scale,  and  preventing  the  reflected  image  being 
clearly  seen,  the  lamp  is  sometimes  shut  up  in  a  bgx  as 
shown,  but  a  complete  box  is  not  absolutely  necessary^the 
mere  front  of  the  box,  as  seen  in  Fig.  36,  being  sufficj^t 
to  keep  off  direct  light. 

The  handle  s  (Fig.  35)  works  a  rack  and  pinion  for 
moving  the  scale  horizontally,  so  as  to  bring  the  zero 
mark  on  the  scale  opposite  the  spot  of  light  or  image.  If 
a  slit  m^,  m3(Fig.  35)  alone  be  employed,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  made  very  narrow  so  as  to  obtain  a  sharp  line,  of  light 
on  the  screen ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  use  a  wide  slit,  or, 
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rather,  a  round  hole,  and  to  stretch  a  fine  wire  across  it 
vertically,  the  image  of  this  wire  on  the  screen,  and  not 
the  edges  of  the  spot  of  light,  being  used  to  read  by.  Be- 
cause not  merely  can  the  spot  of  light  be  large,  in  which 
case  the  numbers  on  the  graduated  scale  can  be  easily 
seen  by  it,  but  any  flickering  of  the  flame,  produced  by 
a  draught,  although  causing  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale 
to  flicker  in  a  corresponding  manner,  does  not  produce 
any  flickering  of  the  image  of  the  wire. 


An  objection  to  the  use  of  a  plane  mirror  8  and  the 
lens  L,  is  that  the  image  on  the  scale  is  necessarily  very 
much  larger  than  the  object,  and  hence  not  nearly  as  well 
illuminated.  A  better  plan  is  to  use  a  concave  mirror, 
with  whidi  an  image  can  be  formed  on  the  scale  without 
the  use  of  a  lens  at  all,  the  distance  between  the  lamp  and 
the  mirrbr  being  then  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  mirror. 
But,  perhs^  the  best  method  is  that  due  to  Mr.  Mud- 
f(M:d,  a^former  student  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College, 
which  consists  in  using  the  concave  mirror  and  putting  a 
double  convex  lens  l  l  between  the  wire  w  and  the  flame  p, 
as  e^own  in  Fig.  36.     With  this  arrangement  a  good 
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image  is  obtained  with  a  comparatively  small  flame.  The 
lens  should  be  placed  close  behind  the  wire,  and  the  flame 
should  1)0  at  about  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
effect  is  to  produce  a  general  illumination 
of  the  lens,  which  is  found  to  give  very 
good  resultis  if  it  has  a  focal  length  of 
about  four  inches.  Instead  of  a  wire, 
Mr.  Mather  has  found  that  a  vertical 
scratch  on  the  lens  produces  a  very  good 
image,  and  may  be  employed  instead  of 
the  wire  placed  just  in  front  of  the  lens. 

A  paraffin  lamp,  with  an  ordinary  flat 
flame,  is  commonly  employed  with  reflectr 
ing  instruments,  the  edge  of  the  flame 
being  turned  towards  the  lens ;  but  a  gas- 
jet,  G^own  partially  in  section  in  Fig.  37, 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  Mudford,  may  be 
conveniently  substituted  for  the  paraffin 
lamp.  To  obtain  a  fairly  intense  light, 
this  burner  is  constructed  on  the  regene- 
rative principle,  that  is,  the  air  is  heated 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the  flame. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  having  no 
opening  for  the  air  at  the  bottom,  and 
causing  it  after  entering  the  holes  h  to 
pass  down  between  the  outer  cylinder  J  j 
and  the  hot  inner  cylinder  cc^  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  ring  is  cut  away  to 
allow  it  to  get  to  the  flama  The  ray  of 
light  passes  out  through  a  small  disc  of 
glass  at  T,  and  to  avoid  the  glass  being 
blackened  by  the  flame  being  accidentally  turned  up  too 
high,  the  burner  should  be  governed,  a  Suggs's  two  cubic 
feet  steatite  float  burner  answering  well  for  this  purpose.* 

65.  Angular  Motion  of  the  Reflected  Bay  is  Twioe 
the  Angular  Motion  of  the  Mirror.— Let  i  o  (Fig.  38)  be 

*  A  flat  albo-carbon  burner  with  a  special  form  of  chimney  hai 
also  been  used  by  the  author  with  good  result*. 
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the  incident  ray,  and  o  r,  o  b'  the  reflected  ra^  when  the  ndrror 
is  in  the  positions  •««  and  «' «'  respectively.  Let  o  p,  o  p'  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  mirror  when  it  is  in  these  two  positions.  Then 
by  the  law  of  reflection, 


>  I o p .=  angle  bop, 
and  angle  i  o  f'  =:  angle  b'  o  p'  ; 

therefore,  subtracting  the  first  from  the  second,  we  have 

angle  p'  o  p  i=  angle  b'  o  & — angle  p'  o  p, 
or  angle  r'  o  b  =  2  angle  p'  o  p  ; 

but  b'  o  B  is  the  angle  through  which  the  reflected  ray  is  deflected, 
and  p'  o  p  is  the  angle  between  the  perpendiculars  to  the  mirror  in 


Fig.  38. 

its  two  positions,  and  is,  therefore,  the  angle  through  which  the 
mirror  is  turned ;  hence,  when  a  mirror  w  turned  throitgh  any  angUy 
the  reflected  ray  turns  through  twice  that  angle. 

56.  Connection  between  the  Motion  of  the  Image  on 
a  Plane  Scale  and  the  Angular  Deflection  of  the  Mirror. 
— Let  the  mirror  be  parallel  to  the  scale  when  no  current  is  passing, 
and  let  the  image  be  reflected  to  r.  and  b'  for  currents  c  and  c'  re- 
spectively ;  then,  since  the  deflection  of  the  magnet  in  a  mirror 
galvanometer  is  always  small,  and  since  we  have  seen  (§  20,  page 
46)  that  for  small  deflections  the  current  is  always  proportional 
to  the  tangent  of  the  deflection,  no  matter  what  be  the  shape  of 
the  coil  or  the  shape  or  size  of  the  needle,  provided  its  magnetic 
axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  when  no  current  is  paissing, 
it  foUows  that  (Fig.  38) 
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V^T+tenTToB— 1       v^l  -|-tan-«  iob'— 1 
•  ■  •  ■■    ,  »» 

tan.  I  o  B  •  tan.  i  o  k,'. 


IB" 

Hence,  when  i  b  and  i  b'  are  nearly  equal,  we  may  say  that 
■p  =:  — f  approximately, 

but  for  very  accurate  ohseryationfl  this  approximation  must  not  be 
employed. 

57.  Static  Electrical  Apparatus  should  be  Enclosed 
in  a  Metallic  Case. — In  constructing  static  electrical 
apparatus,  we  must  carefully  consider  wliat  are  the  ac- 
-tions  we  wish  to  take  place,  and  what  to  avoid;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  we  wish  the 
divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  to  measure  the  potential 
difference  between  one  conductor  attached  to  ttie  knob 
w  (Fig.  31),  and  another  attached  to  the  screw  s.  If,  then, 
w  and  s  be  joined  by  a  piece  of  wire  so  as  to  be  at  the 
same  potential,  we  wish  that  no  divergence  of  the  leaves 
shaD  be  able  to  be  produced  either  by  electrifying  the 
electroscope  as  a  whole  conductively,  or  by  electrifying 
it  inductively  by  bringing  a  charged  body  near  it.  And 
it  will  be  found,  if  the  tin-foil  coating  T  cover  nearly 
all  the  glass  shade,  only  just  sufficient  space  being  left 
without  tin-foil  to  see  the  gold-leaves  through,  that  it  is 
impossible  in  any  way  to  produce  a  divergence  when  w  is 
electrically  connected  with  s ;  whereas,  if  there  be  not  in- 
foil,  or  if  the  tin-foil  only  cover  a  portion  of  the  shade, 
that  a  divergence  of  the  leaves  can  be  easily  produced. 

Want  of  care  in  this  particular  prevented  Piazzi 
Smyth  from  being  able  to  determine,  by  his  experiments 
on  atmospheric  electricity,  made  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
even  whether  this  electricity  was  positive  or  negative. 
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68.  Quantity  of  Electricity. — We  liave  seen  that  it 
is  possible  to  electrify  a  non-conductor,  such  as  ebonite, 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  dry  clean  flannel,  and  ex- 
periment ^ows  that  it  can  be  either  highly  electrifled  by 
a  prolonged  rubbing,  so  that  the  gold-leaves  of  the  elec- 
troscope diverge  widely  when  the  ebonite  is  held  at  a  foot 
or  two  away  &om  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  or  it  may 
be  only  slightly  electrified  by  being  only  just  touched 
with  the  flannel,  in  which  case  the  ebonite  may  be 
brought  quite  close  to  the  knob,  or  may  even  be  made  to 
touch  the  knob,  without  any  perceptible  divergence  of  the 
leaves  being  produced.  The  rubbed  ebonite  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  possess  a  greater  or  smaller  '^electric 
cha/rge"  or  the  "  qucmtity  of  electricity  "  in  the  ebonite  in 
the  first  case  may  be  said  to  be  greater  than  in  the  second. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  as  we  have  no  conception  of 
the  existence  of  electricity  apart  from  the  body  which  is 
said  to  be  electrified  (as  we  li^ve  of  a  pint  of  water  apart 
from  the  pint  pot),  it  is  more  correct  to  speak  of  the 
"  amount  of  a  body's  electrification  "  than  of  its  charge  of 
electricity,  or  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  it.  But 
just  as  it  is  very  convenient  to  speak  of  an  electric  current, 
as  if  it  had  an  independent  existence  apart  from  the  con- 
ductor through  which  it  is  said  to  be  flowing,  so  it  is 
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convenient  to  speak .  of  a  charge,  or  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, as  if  electricity  existed  independently. 

In  order  to  decide  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  one 
quantity  of  electricity  is  two  or  three  times  as  great  as 
another  quantity,  or  simply  one  quantity  is  two  or  three 
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tunes  another,  we  shall  adopt  the  following  arbitrary 
definition : — 

When  one  conductmg  body  A  ia  entirely  aurrownded  by 
another  condiLcting  body  b  (Fig.  39),  tlie  qtumtity  o/elec- 
tricity  vn  Jl^  or  the  electric  cha/rge  in  Ay  is  di/recUy  propor- 
tional to  the  potential  difference  between  A  and  b  a,a  long  as 
the  position  of  A^  relatively  to  Bj  is  absolutely  faced. 

For  example,  if  A  be  an  insulated  conducting  body 
suspended  in  a  room  B,  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  of 
which  are  made  of  conducting  material,  then  the  quantity 
of  electricity  on  A  is  directly  proportional  to  the  potential 
difference  between  a  and  b  as  long  as  the  position  of  a  in 
the  room  is  unaltered. 

If  not  only  a  be  inside  the  room  b,  but  if  in  addition  there  be  . 
another  electiined  body  o  fixed  in  position  in  the  room,  as  in  Fig.  134, 
page  341,  it  can  be  shown  that,  if  the  potential  difference  between  a 
and  B  be  represented  by  a  b,  and  the  potential  difference  between 
o  and  B  be  represented  by  o  b,  the  total  charges  on  a  and  on  c  may 
each  be  regained  as  being  composed  of  two  parts — ^the  total  charge 
on  A  being  equal  to  the  charge  a  would  have  if  the  potential  differ- 
ence between  it  and  b  were  a  b,  and  c'were  connected  with  b,  plttt 
the  charge  a  would  have  if  it  were  connected  with  b,  and  if 
the  potential  difference  between  o  and  b  were  o  b,  c  being  now,  of 
course,  insulated  from  b.  Also  the  total  charge  on  c  is  the  charge 
c  would  have  if  the  potential  difference  between  it  and  b  were  c  b, 
and  A  were  connected  with  b,  plus  the  charge  c  would  have  if  it 
were  connected  with  b,  and  the  potential  difference  between  a  and 
B  were  ab,  a  being  now,  of  course,  insulated  from  b." 

If,  however,  a  be  moved  about  inside  b,  then  the 
potential  difference  between  A  and  b  gives  us  no  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  charges  on  A.  Or,  again,  even  if  A 
and  c  be  at  rest  inside  b,  the  potential  differences  be- 
tween A  and  B,  and  between  c  and  b,  give  by  themselves 
no  idea  of  the  relative  amounts  of  electricity  on  a  and 
on  c.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  although  the  prensure  of 
gas  in  a  given  vessel,  at  a  constant  temperature,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  gas  in  the  vessel,  the  pressure 
of  gas  in  a  vessel  whose  temperature  is  varied  in  some 
tin^own  way,  or  the  pressures  of  the  gas  in  different 
vessels  of  unknown  volumes,  give  no  indications  of  the 
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various  weights  of  the  gases.'  The  height  of  the  baro- 
meter, for  example,  tells  us,  by  itself  nothing  about  the 
total  weight  of  air  in  the  room. 

59.  Comparison  of  Quantities  of  Eleotrioity. — In 
order  that  the  indications  of  a  differenoe  of  potential 
measurer  may  be  directly  proportional  to  the  charge  on 
a  body  connected  with  it,  or  rather  to  the  charge  on 
the  body  in  excess  of  what  it  might  have  inductively 
when  its  potential  is  nought,  the  body  must  be  fixed  in 
size  and  shape,  and  in  its  position  relatively  to  other 
bodies.  So,  in  the  same  way,  in  order  that  the  indica- 
tions of  a  pressure  gauge  may  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  a  gas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  should  be  fixed  in  size  and  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature.  In  order,  therefore,  to  compare  the  weights 
of  the  same  kind  of  gas  in  difierent  vessels  at  different 
temperatures  by  means  of  measurements  of  pressure,  we 
must  first  equalise  the  temperatures,  and  then  succes- 
sively entvreh/  empty  the  gas  in  each  vessel  into  a 
standard  vessel,  and  measure  the  pressure  that  each  of 
the  quantities  of  gas,  when  put  into  the  standard  vessel, 
will  produce  by  itself. 

To  empty  aU  the  gas  out  of  a  vessel  into  a  standard 
gas-holder,  to  which  the  pressure  gauge  is  attached,  for 
the  purposes  of  thus  ascertaining  the  weight  of  gas  in 
the  first  vessel,  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  and  in- 
convenient process ;  whereas,  to  empty  all  the  electricity 
out  of  a  body  into  a  standard  body,  attached  to  an  elec- 
troscope, is  an  extremely  simple  one.  Because,  since  there 
is  no  electricity  at  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  a  conduct- 
ing pot  (see  §  64,  page  118),  it  follows  that  if  a  charged 
body  be  put  ioside  a  conducting  pot  and  touched  against 
the  bottom,  it  will  give  up  all  its  charge  to  the  pot,  and 
when  drawn  out,  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
will  be  found  to  be  completely  discharged. 

Hence,  using  this  principle,  we  can,  with  the  appar 
ratus  shown  in  Fig.  40,  compare  the  electric  charges  that 
are  given,  say,  to  the  metallic  bodies  b,  b,  when  himg  up 
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by  their  silk  cords,  and  cha'rged,  say,  to  the  same  poten- 
tial. All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  put  first  one  of  them 
inside  the  insulated  tin-pot  p,  touch  it  against  p  near  the 
bottom,  and  observe  the  divergence  di,  of  the  gold-leaves 


Pig.  40. 

of  the  electroscope.  Then,  after  withdrawing  the  first 
body  and  discharging  the  electroscope,  place  the  second 
one  in  the  metal  pot  p,  touch  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  body,  near  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  P,  obtaining 
a  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves,  say  dc^  Then  d^  and  d^ 
will,  according  to  the  proper  calibration  curve  of  the 
electroscope,  measure  the  potentials  of  the  pot  p  in  the 
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two  cases,  and  hence  will  measure  the  relative  quantities 
of  electricity  on  the  two  bodies  b. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  if  either 
of  the  bodies  had  touched  p  on  the  outside,  this  result 
would  not  have  been  obtained ;  also  that  we  must  not,  for 
example,  stand  close  to  p  when  making  the  first  mea- 
surement, and  not  dose  to  p  when  making  the  second, 
since  the  essence  of  the  test  is  that  the  charges  on  the 
two  bodies  b  shall  be  successively  erUirely  trans/erred  to 
the  conductor  p,  and  that  p  shall  be  absolutely  faced  vn 
exterrud  sha/pe  and  in  position  relatively  to  other  bodies. 

Further  information  regarding  the  unit  of  electric 
quantity,  and  more  exact  modes  of  measuring  quantities  of 
electricity,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIL,  §  165,  page  289. 

60.  Quantity  of  Electricity  produced  hy  Bubbing 
Two  Bodies  Together.  —  On  putting  the  insulated 
charged  body  b,  in  the  last  experiment,  into  the  pot  p, 
it  is  noticed  that  ctfter  b  has  been  lowered  so  far  into  the 
pot  that  it  is  well  v/ad&r  cover  of  the  sides  (which  occurs 
when  b  cannat  he  easily  seen  from  outside),  no  further 
increase  is  produced  in  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves 
by  further  lowering  b,  or  even  by  touching  b  against  tJve 
sides  or  bottom  of  the  pot.  Hence,  in  order  to  treasure 
the  charge  on  a  body,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
discharge  that  body  into  p,  since  experiment  shows  that 
the  potential  of  p  remains  the  same  whether  b  is  dis- 
charged into  p,  or  whether  b  is  merely  well  inside  p. 
The  fact  is  that  as  soon  as  b  is  well  under  cover  of  the 
sides  of  p,  there  is,  as  was  first  shown  by  Faraday,  a 
charge  induced  on  the  inside  of  the  pot  p,  exactly  equal 
to  the  charge  on  b,  btU  of  the  opposite  sign,  amd  another 
charge  on  the  outside  of  the  pot,  also  equal  to  the  charge 
on  B,  but  of  the  same  sign.  This  latter  charge  remains 
unaffected  by  touching  b  against  the  pot,  as  this  has  only 
the  effect,  if  b  be  a  conductor,  of  allowing  the  charge  on 
B  to  neutralise  the  charge  whicii  has  been  induced  on 
the  inside  of  the  pot  equal  to  that  on  b,  but  opposite  in 
Bign, 
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This  important  fact  that,  as  soon  as  B  has  been 
lowered  a  certain  distance  into  the  pot,  the  potential  of 
the  pot  becomes  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  all 
the  charge  on  b  had  been  given  up  to  the  pot,  enables  us 
to  measure  the  charge  on  an  insulator,  which  charge 
could  not  easily  be  all  communicated  to  P,  even. on 
touching  the  insulator  against  p. 

'  Consequently  this  apparatus  may  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed for  testing  the  amounts  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity  that  are  simultaneously  produced  when  two 
bodies  are  rubbed  together.  B  and  p  (Fig.  40)  are  re- 
spectively discs  of  ebonite  and  of  wood,  the  latter  being 
covered  with  cat's-fiir.  The  ebonite  is  a  good  insulator ; 
the  cat's-fur  and  wood  make  but  poor  insulators;  both  discs 
are,  however,  as  seen  in  .the  figure,  mounted  on  long,  thin, 
insulating  glass  handles.  If,  now,  the  glass  handles  be 
cleaned  and  dried,  and  if  the  ends  of  them  be  held  in  the 
hands,  the  two  discs  may  be  rubbed  together  without  prac- 
tically any  of  the  charge  of  electricity  produced  in  the  ebo- 
nite or  in  the  cat's  fur  being  lost.  When  either  of  these 
discs  is  held  inside  the  metal  pot  p,  it  is  found  that  the  gold- 
leaves  will  diverge ;  but  there  is  this  diffei'ence  between 
the  divergence  that,  whereas  when  the  divergence  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbed  cat's-fur  being  held  inside  the  pot, 
this  divergence  can  be  mcreased  by  bringing  either  near 
the  pot,  or  near  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  or  near  th© 
wire  connecting  them  a  piece  of  dry  clean  glass  rod  that 
has  been  previously  rubbed  on  dry  silk,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  gold-leaves  are  diverging  because  the 
rubbed  ebonite  is  held  inside  the  pot,  the  divergence  of 
the  gold-leaves  is  diminished  by  the  approach  of  the 
piece  of  rubbed  dry  clean  ghiss.  Hence,  the  electricities 
are  of  the  opposite  sign,  that  on  the  rubbed  cat's-fur  being 
like  the  electricity  on  rubbed  glass,  which,  as  already 
stated  in  §  41,  page  85,  is  called  vitreous  or  positive, 
while  that  on  the  rubbed  ebonite  is  called  resinous  or 
negative. 

But  more  than  that,  experiment  shows  that  if^  by 
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means  of  the  insulatmg  handles,  both  the  rubbed  discs  be 
held  fveU  inside  the  pot,  either  both  not  touching  the 
pot,  or  both  touching  it,  or  one  or  other  touching  it,  or 
touching  one  another,  ihe  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves 
is  absolutely  nought.  Hence  we  conclude  that  t?ie  charges 
of  electricity  in  the  ebonite  cmd  ca^a-fur^  which  lutve  been 
rubbed  together,  cvre  not  ordy  opposite  in  kind,  but  cvre 
equal  in  amnownt. 

Before  trying  this  experiment  it  is  well  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  residual  charge  of  electricity  in  the  ebo- 
nite disa  This  can  be  ascertained  by  seeing  whether 
any  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  is  produced  on  insert- 
ing the  disc  into  the  pot  before  it  is  rubbed  with 
the  cat's-fur.  If  it  is  found  that  such  a  divergence  is 
produced,  then  the  disc  should  be  discharged  by  being 
passed  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  before  it  is 
rubbed  with  the  disc  of  catVf ur. 

When  this  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  the  plug  p  at  the 
top  of  the  electroscope  should  be  pushed  down  to  pre- 
vent dust  and  moisture  entering  the  electroscope;  and 
the  two  halves  of  the  indiarubber  stopper  i  should  be 
inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  glass  bottle  belonging  to  the 
insulating  stand,  to  prevent  dust  and  moisture  settling  on 
the  glass  rod  of  this  stand. 

61.  Object  of  Bubbing  Two  Bodies  Together  to 
Produce  Electrification. — ^The  sole  object  of  rubbing 
together  the  two  bodies  when  one  or  both  of  them  is 
more  or  less  a  non-conductor,  is  to  bring  the  various 
parts  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies  successively  into 
intimate  contact  The  energy  expended  in  the  Motion 
is  not  only  far  greater  than  the  electric  energy  developed, 
but  is  in  no  way  a  measure  of  the  latter.  This  may  be 
experimentally  seen  from  the  fact  that  if,  after  rubbing 
a  rod  of  ebonite  with  a  piece  of  cat's-fur,  the  two  be 
brought  together  towards  the  knob  of  the  electroscope 
with  the  fur  wrapped  round  the  ebonite  as  it  is  during 
the  operation  of  rubbing,  practically  no  divergence  of  the 
gold-leaves  will  be  observed ;  whereas  if  the  ebonite  and 
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the.  catVfar  be  separated  after  being  rubbed  together, 
the  ebonite  will  produce  a  marked  divergence.  In  fact, 
as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  later  on  (§  18§,  page  862),  tJie 
electric  energy  stored  up  in  the  -rubbed  ebonite  afi&r  being 
separated  from  the  fur  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
done  in  the  rubbing,  but  of  tlie  small  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  separation  against  the  electric  attraction  of 
tJie  negative  electricity  in  tJie  ebonite  for  the  positive  in 
the  fur. 

If  the  bodies  are  both  conductors,  simply  touching 
them  together  without  rubbing  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  full  electrification,  and  no  increase  in  the 
charges  will  be  produced  by  nibbing  the   two   bodies 


Fig.  41. 

together.  Of  course,  if  the  bodies  are  conductors,  one  or 
both  of  them  must  be  held  by  insulating  handles,  other- 
wise the  charges  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  re- 
siding in  them  respectively  during  contact  will  flow 
together  through  the  body  of  the  operator,  and  neutralise 
one  another  on  the  conductors  being  separated. 

62.  Proof-plane. — The  preceding  experiments  for 
measuring  potential  diflerences  and  the  charges  of  elec- 
tricity in  bodies,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
another  experiment,  with  which  the  student  is  prob- 
ably more  familiar — viz.,  that  of  successively  touching 
various  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  charged  conductor  with 
a  small  disc  of  metal  m  fixed  at  the  end  of  an  insulating 
handle  H,  shown  in  Fig.  41,  and  called  a  ^^ proof 'planey\ 
and  testing  the  various  electric  states  of  this  proof-plane 
by  touching  it  against  the  knob  of  the  electroscope  each 
time  after  it  has  been  touched  against  some  particular 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  charged  conductor. 
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68.  Electric  Density. — ^What  this  experiment  decides 
is  the  various  potentials  of  the  proof-plane  at  the  different 
times  when  it  is  being  touched  against  the  knob  of  the 
electroscope,  and  not  the  potentials  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  suiface  of  the  conductor  against  which  it  has  been 
touched.  The  proof-plane  when  touching  the  charged 
conductor  has  the  potential  of  the  conductor;  and, 
further,  if  when  in  contact  with  the  conductor  it  be 
pressed  flat  against  the  surface,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  was  previously  on  the  bit  of  the  surface  of  the 
conductor  now  covered  by  the  proof-plane  rests  on  the 
surface  of  the  proof-plane,  instead  of  on  the  surface  of 
the  conductor.  When  the  proof-plane  is  removed  by  the 
insulating  handle,  it  will  carry  away  with  it  the  charge 
of  electricity,  provided  that  in  taking  the  proof-plane 
away  it  be  moved  vnthoict  tilting  along  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface.  But  its  potential  alters  as  it 
is  being  moved,  so  that  while  when  the  proof-plane  is  in 
contact  with  the  charged  conductor,  its  potential,  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  happens 
to  be  on  it,  is  simply  that  of  the  charged  conductor,  its 
potential,  but  not  its  charge  of  electricity,  varies  as  it  is 
moved;  and,  finally,  when  the  proof-plane  has  been 
moved  out  of  the  influence  of  the  charged  conductor,  and 
is  then  put  into  contact  with  the  knob  of  the  electro- 
scope, its  potential  becomes  simply  proportional  to  the 
charge  of  electricity  on  it. 

Hence  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves,  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  caHbration  curve  of  the  electroscope)  measni/ree 
directly  the  potential  of  the  proof-plane,  measv/rea  in- 
directly  the  electric  cha/rge  residing  on  it,  amd  which 
previously  resided  on  t/iat  small  hit  of  the  surface  of  the 
cha/rged  conductor  that  was  covered  up  by  the  proof-plane. 
This  quantity  of  electricity  is  proportional  to  the 
"  electric  density,"  or  the  quantity  of  electricity  residing 
on  a  unit  of  area  at  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
charged  conductor  touched  by  the  proof-plane.  And  the 
density  is  called  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the 
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charge  taken  away  on  the  proof-plane  is  positiye  or 
negativa 

Experiments  made  thus  with  a  proof-plane  show  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  electrified  flat  sheet  of  metal  which  is 
far  away  from  other  conductors,  the  density  is  very  much 
larger  near  the  edges  than  it  is  at  points  far  removed 
from  the  edges,  and  is  less  and  less  the  farther  the  point 
is  from  the  edge.  If,  however,  two  flat  sheets  of  metal 
such  as  A  and  B  (Fig,  29,  page  88)  be  placed  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  near  together,  the  density  at  cmy  point 
on  either  of  the  opposed  surfaces  is  found  to  be  the 
same  in  value,  but  is  positive  on  the  surface  of  one  of 
the  plates  and  negative  on  the  other.  At  points  near 
the  edge  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  the  density  will  be  a 
little  less  than  when  it  is  nearer  the  middle  of  that  surface, 
but,  if  the  potential  of  b  and  of  the  guard  ring  c  D  be 
the  same,  the  density  at  all  points  on  the  lower  surface 
of  B  will  be  absolutely  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  a  charged  conically-shaped  conductor, 
such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  118,  page  316,  the  density  is  very 
great  at  the  pointed  end,  and  comparatively  small  at  the 
rounded  end.  The  use  of  the  special  apparatus  on  which 
the  conical  body  is  supported  for  enabling  accurate  ex- 
periments on  density  to  be  made  is  described  in  §  171, 
page  316. 

64.  Density  is  Nought  on  the  Inner  Surface  of  a 
Closed  Conductor. — Experiments  made  with  a  proof- 
plane  in  the  way  just  described  show  that  the  density  is 
nought  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  nearly  closed  hollow 
conductor,  and  even  when  the  conductor  is  only  partially 
closed  the  density  is  found  to  be  nought  at  any  point  on 
the  inner  surface  from  which  bodies  outside  the  con* 
ductor  are  not  easily  visible.  For  example,  the  density 
on  the  parts  near  the  bottom  of  the  interior  of  a  charged 
metal  coffee-pot,  or  even  on  the  parts  near  the  bottom  of 
the  interior  of  a  charged  shallow  metal  tea^t  vnth  the 
lid  open,  is  practically  nought,  but  will  be  no  longer 
nought  if  one  end  of  a  metal  rod,  say  the  end  of  a 
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poker,  be  held  inside  the  pot  without  touching  it.  And 
not  merely  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  pot  made  of 
continuous  metal  will  the  density  be  found  to  be  nought, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  pot  made  of  wire-gauze,  even  with 
fairly  wide  meshes,  the  density  is  also  nought  at  all  parts 
on  the  inner  surface  except  close  to  any  very  large 
opening.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  if  a  metal 
rod  be  held  partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the  pot,  the 
distribution  of  density  will  be  quite  altered. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  we  see  thcut  electricity 
at  rest  resides  only  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor,  an<w 
therefore,  as  far  as  the  effects  of  electricity  at  rest  are 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  our  conductors  are  of 
solid  or  hollow  metal  or  whether  they  be  simply  made  of 
wood  and  coated  with  tin-f oil  or  gold-leaf. 

65.  Potential  of  a  Conductor  Depends  Partly  on 
the  Amount  of  Electricity  on  it. — ^This  is  easily  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  can 
be  varied  by  charging  more  or  less  a  conductor  in  electric 
connection  with  them. 

66.  Potential  of  a  Conductor  Depends  Partly  on 
its  Shape. — That  altering  the  shape  of  a  conductor  alters 
its  potential  may  be  proved  thus  : — p  (Fig.  42)  is  a  metal 
plate  fixed  to  the  wire  w  w  of  the  electroscope  in  place  of 
the  knob,  and  m  is  an  insulated  piece  of  metal  carried  by 
a  clean  dry  glass  handle  H,  by  means  of  which  m  may 
be  laid  on  p,  or  separated  more  or  less  from  p.  If  now 
M  be  laid  on  p,  and  a  charge  giv6n  to  p  and  H  as 
one  conductor,  the  leaves  will  diverge,  indicating  the 
common  potential  of  P  and  m  ;  and  it  will  be  foimd  that 
on  sliding  m  over  p,  or  tilting  m  up,  without  in  either 
case  separating  M-from  p,  the  divergence  of  the  gold- 
leaves  diminishes.  But  on  putting  M  back  into  its 
original  position,  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  regains 
its  original  value,  proving  that  the  alteration  of  the  form 
of  the  compound  body  M  p,  without  altering  the  amount 
of  electricity  on  it,  alters  its  potential. 

67.  Potential  of  a  Conductor  Depends  Partly  on 
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its  Position. — The  fact  that  the  potential  of  a  conductor 
can  be  changed  by  varying  its  position  relatively  to  other 
bodies  can  be  proved  also  with  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  42.  If,  M  having  been  removed  to  some  distance 
from  p,  a  charge  be  given  to  P,  it  will  be  found  that 
on  approaching  m,  held  by  its  insulating  handle,  towards 
p,  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  or  the  potential  of  P 


Fig.  42. 

diminishes.  Further,  if,  when  m  is  near  p,  m  be  con- 
nected with  the  tin-foil  coating  of  the  electroscope,  or 
with  the  earth  with  which  the  tin-foil  coating  is  already 
connected,  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  will  dimi- 
nish much  more.  And,  lastly,  if  m,  still  in  connection 
with  the  tin-foil  coating,  be  placed  very  near  the  plate  P, 
and  parallel  to  P,  but  without  touching  it,  the  divergence 
of  the  gold-leaves  will  be  almost  nought,  showing  that 
the  potential  of  p  has  practically  become  that  of  i£e  tin- 
foil coating,  or  nought.  On  removing  m,  the  divergence 
will  regain  its  original  value,  showing  that  the  potential  of 
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p  was  diminished,  not  by  P  having  been  discharged  (which 
is  also,  of  course,  one  way  of  diminishing  its  potential,  and, 
therefore,  care  must  be  taken  that  m  does  not  touch  p) 
but  by  the  mere  approximation  of  the  piece  of  metal  M 
connected  with  the  tin-foil  coating. 

68.  The  Potential  of  a  Conductor  can  therefore  be 
Varied  by — 

1.  Altering  the  cha/rge  qfelectriciiy  on  it, 

2.  Altering  the  external  shape  of  the  conductor  without 
altering  the  charge  of  electricity  on  it, 

3.  Altering  its  position  relatively  to  other  bodies. 

In  the  same  sort  of  way  the  pressure  of  a  gas  (say 
oxygen)  in  a  gasometer  can  be  varied  by — 

1.  Altering  the  weight  of  the  oocygen  in  the  gasometer, 

2.  Altering  the  size  of  the  gasometer  without  altering 
the  weight  of  oxygen  in  it, 

3.  Altering  ^  temperature, 

69.  Examples  showing  the  Difference  between 
Potential,  Density,  and  Quantity. — To  familiarise  the 
student  with  the  difference  between  potential,  den- 
sity, and  quantity,-  the  following  examples  may  be 
considered,  a  (Fig.  43)  is  an  insulated 
piece  of  metal  charged  positively,  and  far 
away  from  other  bodies,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
the  range  of  their  inductive  action ;  then 
its  potential,  the  density  on  its  two  sides, 
and  the  quantity  of  electricity,  or  charge 
on  it  (the  approximate  modes  for  measur-  Fig.  43. 
ing  which    have    been    described,   §    59, 

page  112),  are  given  in  the  following  table;  a  positive 
potential  meaning  that  if  the  body  were  joined  to  the 
ground  by  a  wire,  or  ^^put  to  ea/rth^^  as  it  is  technically 
called,  positive  electricity  would  flow  to  the  ground  from 
this  body. 

Now,  let  a  large  body  b,  in  metallic  connection  with 
the  earth  (Fig.  44),  be  brought  near  A  on  its  right  side, 
then  2  will  represent  the  electric  state  of  A.  Let  b  be 
brought  nearer  to  A ;  a's  state  will  now  be  given  by  5. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  A  and  B  be  separated  more  and  more, 
a's  state  will  be  more  and  more  like  that  given  in  1, 
Next  let  a  large  positively  charged  body,  c  (Fig.  45),  be 


Pig.  44. 

brought  near  A  on  its  left  side,  4  will  then  represent  A's 
state.  Bring  c  nearer  to  A,  but  not  so  near  that  a  spark 
or  a  brush  discharge  *  can  pass  between  a  and  c;  a*s  state 


Fig.  45. 

will  be  changed  to  5.  Now,  wliile  c  is  near  a,  let  a  be 
connected  electrically  with  the  ground  (Fig.  46) ;  positive 
electricity  will  pass  from  a   to  the  ground,  and  0  will 

*  See  notes  to  }  192,  page  358,  and  §  196,  page  369. 
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then  be  the  potential,  density,  and  charge  of  A.  Lastly, 
let  A  be  disconnected  from  the  ground,  and  then  let  c  be 
removed  to  a  great  distance  from  A,  when  7  will  be 
arrived  at. 


STATE  OF  THE  CONDUCTOR 


1 

1 

■ 
Potential. 

Dbvsitt. 

Charge. 

Bight  side. 

Left  side. 

1 
t 
s 
4 
6 
6 
7 

43 
44 

45 

46 

+ 

• 

+,  but  less  than 
ini. 

+,  but  small 

+,  and  greater 
than  in  1. 

+,    and    still 
greater  than  ini. 

Nought. 
Negative. 

+ 

+,   but   greater 
than  in  J. 

-^,    and    much 
greater  than  ini. 

+,  and  greater 
than  in  1, 

+,    and    much 
greater  than  ini. 

Nought. 
Negative. 

•     + 

+,  but  less  than 
ini. 

4-)  but  much  less 
than  in  i. 

+,  but  less  than 
ini. 

Almost  nought. 

— ,  but  less  than 
in  6. 

oefore. 

+  Q. 
+  Q. 
+  Q. 

— q,»y 

—  q  M 
in  6. 

Bringing  up  the  positively  charged  body  c  near  the 
body  A  in  Fig.  45  has  exactly  the  same  sort  of  effect 
as  heating  considerably  the  left  end  of  an  elongated 
gas-holder,  and  slightly  cooling  the  right  end.  The 
pressure  of  the  gas  at  all  points  in  the  gas-holder  is 
of  course  uniform,  but  greater  than  before  any  heat  was 
applied,  just  as  the  potential  of  all  parts  of  A  in  4  is 
umform,  but  greater  than  in  i.  The  quantity  of  gas 
in  the  gas-holder,  like  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  A, 
remains  unaltered,  whereas  the  density  or  weight  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  the  gas  at  the  cold  end  is  greater  than 
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before,  while  the  density  at  the  hot  end  is  less  than 
before,  just  as  the  density  at  the  right  side  of  A  is  greater, 
and  at  the  left  side  less  than  in  i. 

8,  Next  let  p,  an  insulated  imcharged  conductor,  be 
brought  near  m,  a  negatively  charged  body,  then  the 
potential  of  p  is  negative,  since  negative  electricity  would 
go  from  it  to  the  ground  if  it  were  put  to  earth  by  a 
conducting  wire;  the  density  on  the  side  next  H  is 
positive,  and  on  the  side  away  from  m  is  negative,  and 


Pig.  46. 

the  charge  on  P  is  nought,  since  no  electricity  has  been 
put  into  it  or  taken  away  from  it. 

9,  Without  moving  p  or  m,  let  P  be  connected  with 
the  earth,  then  its  potential  is  nought,  the  density  on  the 
side  next  m  is  positive  and  greater  than  before,  nought  on 
the  side  away  from  m,  and  the  charge  on  p  is  positive, 
+  Q,  say. 

10,  Now  let  the  wire  connecting  p  with  the  ground  be 
removed,  and  let  p  and  M  be  separated  slightly,  then  the 
potential  of  P  is  positive ;  the  density  on  the  side  next  M 
is  positive,  but  not  so  great  as  it  was  before  P  and  M  were 
separated ;  on  the  side  of  P  away  from  m  there  is  a  slight 
positive  density,  and  the  charge  on  p  remains  -f  Q. 
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U,  Let  M  be  brought  nearer  p  than  in  9,  then  the 
potential  of  p  becomes  negative,  because  negative  eleo 
tricity  will  go  out  of  p  if  it  be  put  to  earth ;  Qie  dencdty 
on  the  side  next  M  will  be  positive,  and  greater  thui 
in  9,  while  the  density  on  the  side  away  from  m  wiU  be 
slightly  negative,  and  the  charge,  as  before,  -f  Q. 

p  is  therefore  in  such  a  condition  that  its  potential 
will  be  nought  without  being  connected  with  the  ground 
if  M  be  brought  to  the  same  distance  from  p  that  it  was 
in  9 ;  its  potential  will  be  positive  if  M  is  farther  away,  as 
in  10,  and  negative  if  M  is  nearer,  as  in  1/. 

All  this  can  be  veiy  well  seen  experimentally  if  m 
(Fig.  42)  be  charged  negatively,  and  p  be  connected  with 
the  tin-foil  coating  of  the  electroscope  for  a  moment  and 
then  insulated  when  m  is  at  a  certain  distance  d  fi*om  p, 
and  parallel  to  p.  Then,  when  m  is  at  a  greater  distance 
than  d  from  p,  the  gold-leaves  i^dll  diverge  with  positive 
electricity,  or  the  potential  of  p  is  positive ;  whereas  if  M 
be  at  a  less  distance  than  d  from  p,  the  gold-leaves  will 
diverge  with  negative  electricity,  or  the  potential  of  p  is 
negative ;  and  when  M  is  at  a  distance  d  from  P,  the  gold- 
leaves  will  not  diverge  at  all,  or  the  potential  of  p  is 
nought.  In  the  above,  m  is  supposed  to  be  moved  parallel 
to  itself,  and  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  p,  otherwise 
the  distance  fix>m  p  will  not  accurately  determine  its 
position  relatively  to  that  of  P. 

70.  Static  and  Current  Methods  of  Measuring 
Potential  Differences  Compared. — ^To  measure  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  of  water,  a  static  pressure  gauge 
is  a  very  convenient  and  sensitive  instrument ;  whereas, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  forces 
produced  by  the  attractions  of  ordinary  charges  of 
electricity,  a  static  method  of  measuring  a  small  electric 
potential  is  either  most  insensitive,  or  requires  the 
employment  of  a  delicate  piece  of  apparatus  that  can 
only  well  be  used  in  a  laboratory^  hence  such  a  measure- 
ment cannot  at  present  be  performed  with  any  portable 
apparatus.     In  fact,  a  static  portable  electrometer,  that 
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will  measure  accurately  a  small  fraction  of  a  volt,  is  at 
present  a  great  desideratum. 

But  just  as  the  pressure  of  water  at  any  given  point 
in  the  side  of  a  vessel  containing  it  can  be  ascertained 
by  measuring  the  flow  of  water  that  is  produced  through 
a  particular  pipe  inserted  in  an  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  vessel  at  the  point  in  question,  so  the  potential 
difference  between  two  bodies  can  be  ascertained 
by  measuring  the  current  that  is  produced  through 
a  particular  wire  used  to  electrically^  connect  these 
two  bodies;  for  it  can  be  shown  experimentally  (see 
§  75,  page  135)  that  if  the  current  passing  through 
a  particular  wire  be  *  measured  in  amperes,  and  the 
potential  difference  maintained  at  the  ends  of  the  wire 
be  measured  in  volts,  by  means  of,  say,  a  quadrant 
electrometer,  the  number  of  amperes  is  directly  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  volts.  In  the  case  of  water 
this  current  method  would  be  most  troublesome  to  carry 
out  practically,  on  account  of  the  alteration 'of  flow 
produced  by  bends  and  irregularities  in  the  sectional  area 
of  the  pipe,  and  especially  because  slight  changed  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  water  enters  the  pipe^  arising  from 
slight  differences  in  the  way  in  which  the  pipe  is 
attached  to  the  vessel,  produce  decided  changes  in  the 
current  But  in  the  case  of  electricity  this  current 
method  of  measuring  potential  difference  is  most 
convenient^  since  for  a  given  potential  difference  the 
current  flowing  through  a  wire  depends  only  on  the  wire 
and  on  its  temperature,  and  not  at  all  on  the  shape  the 
wire  is  made  to  assume,  or  on  the  form  of  the  coil 
in  which  the  wire  is  wound ;  nor  does  the  current  depend 
on  the  exact  way  in  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  are 
joined  to  the  two  bodies,  provided  only  that  the  contact 
at  each  end  is  a  clean  metallic  one.  A  galvanometer^ 
thenj  which  directly  meastires  eurrent  may  be  used  to 
indirecUy  m.easwre  potential  djfferenfie. 

Both  in  the  case  of  measuring  water-pressure  and 
electric  potential,  the  production  of  a  current  through 
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the  test-pipe  or  wire  tends  to  diminish  the  very  thing  we 
desire  to  measure.  Hence,  unless  there  be  some  efficient 
means  of  keeping  up  the  water-pressure,  or  the  electric 
potential  difference,  we  must  be  content  to  employ  only 
a  small  current,  and  use  a  proportionately  delicate  in- 
strument to  measure  it.  In  some  cases — as,  for  example, 
with  two  insulated  ordinary  metallic  bodies  charged 
to  a  different  electric  potential — ^the  current  method  of 
measuring  this  potential  difference  would  be  practically 
impossible,  as  the  potential  difference  which  it  was  our 
object  to  measure  would,  by  joining  the  bodies  together 
with  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer,  be  entirely  neutralised 
before  the  needle  of  the  most  delicate  galvanometer 
began  to  move.  In  such  a  case  the  static  method  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  employed. 

71.  When  a  Potential  Difference  Galvanometer 
may  be  Employed. — In  all  cases,  however,  where  there 
exists  some  means  of  keeping  the  potential  difference 
constant  between  two  bodies  even  after  they  are  allowed 
to  discharge  one  into  the  other  through  the  coil  of  a 
galvanometer,  this  galvanometric  method  of  measuring 
potential  difference  can  be  employed.  If  the  coil  of  the 
galvanometer  is  made  of  a  long  fine  wire,  there  is  much 
less  chance  of  the  potential  difference  being  altered  by 
the  application  of  the  galvanometer  than  if  it  were  made 
of  a  short  thick  wire,  and  for  that  reason  potential 
difference  galvanometers  a/re  wotmd  with  a  long  fine  wire. 
In  certain  special  cases,  before  the  application  of  our 
galvanometers^  the  two  bodies  whose  potential  difference 
we  desire  to  measure  are  already  joined  by  a  short  thick 
wire — as,  for  example,  two  parts  near  together  in  a 
circuit  carrying  a  current — ^and  in  such  cases  the  wire 
used  for  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer  employed  to 
measure  the  potential  difference  between  these  two 
points  need  not  be  very  long  or  fine.  Grenerally,  how- 
ever, a  long  fine  wire  must  be  used  in  making  a  potential 
difference  galvanometer. 

For  practical  purposes  a  potential  difference  galvano* 
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meter  must,  like  an  ammeter,  be  calibrated  absolutely ; 
only  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  number  of  amperes,  or 
fraction  of  an  ampere,  passing  through  the  instrument^ 
and  producing  any  particular  deflection,  that  we  desire 
to  know,  but  the  number  of  volts  that  must  be  main- 
tained at  the  terminals  of  the  instrument  to  produce  this 
current. 

72.  Voltmeter. — ^The  permanent  magnet  proportional 
galvanometer  described  in  §  37,  page  76,  may  be  wound 
with  fine  wire  instead  of  with  thick,  and  calibrated  in 
volts  by  ascertaining,  by  means  of  a  standard  electrometer, 
for  example,  the  number  of  volts  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained at  its  terminals  to  produce  various  deflections  of 
its  needle ;  such  a  dead-beat  potential  galvanometer  when 
dvrect-reading  is  called  a  **voUmeter"  and  it  may  be 
taken  temporarily  as  our  commercial  instrument  for 
measuring  potential  difierences. 

Other  and  more  modem  forms  of  potential  difference 
galvanometers  are  described  in  Chapter  YIII.,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  some  of  the  various 
types  entered  into.  Methods  of  practically  calibrating 
voUmeters  are  also  fl:iven  in  §  213,  page  408,  to  §  215. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

RESISTANCE   AND    ITS   HBASURE]ffEN*r. 

73.  Resistance— 74.  Ohm's  Law--75.  Experimental  Proof  of  Ohm't 
Law  —  76.  Comparing  Kesistances  —  77.  Simple  Sabjtitution 
Method  of  Comparing  Besistances — ^78.  Plug  Key — 79.  Potential 
Difference  Method  of  Comparing  Besistanoefr— ^.  Ohm — 81.  Yolt, 
Practical  Definition  of— 82.  British  Association  Unit  of  Resis- 
tance— 83.  YariationofResistance  with  Length— 84.  Construction 
of  Coils ;  Multiples  of  the  Ohm— 85.  Variation  of  Resistance  with 
-  Sectional  Area— 86.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  the  Material— 87. 
Variation  of  Resistance  with  Temperature — 88.  Construction  of 
a  Differential  Gralvanometer — 89.  Construction  of  Plug  Resistance 
Boxes — ^90.  Law  of  the  Variation  of  Resistfuise  with  Temperature 
— 91.  Resistance  of  Metals  per  Cubic  Centimetre  and  per  Cubic 
Inch — ^92.  Resistance  of  Metals  for  a  given  Length  and  Diameter, 
or  for  a  given  Length  and  Weight — 93.  Comparison  of  Electric 
and  Heat  Conductivities — ^94.  Material  Used  in  Resistance  Coils — 
95.  Mode  of  Winding  Resistance  Coils — ^96.  Calibrating  a  Galvano- 
meter by  Using  Known  Resistances— 97.  Wheatstone's  Bridge — 98. 
Superiority  of  the  Wlieatstone  Bridge  over  the  Differentud  Gid- 
vanometer,  and  conditions  affecting  the  Sensibility  of  the  Bridge 
—  99.  Commercial  Form  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge — ^100.  Bridge 
Key — ^101.  Use  of  a  Shunt  with  the  Bridge— 102.  Meaning  of  the 
Deflection  on  a  Bridge  Galvanometer— 103.  Shunt»— 104.  Multi- 
plying Power  of  a  Shunt — 105.  Combined  Resistance — 106.  Con- 
struction of  a  Shunt  Box — 107.  Licrease  of  the  Total  Current 
produced  by  the  Employment  of  a  Shunt. — The  Use  of  Shunts  with 
a  Differential  Galvanometer— 108.  Sliding  Resistance  Boxes— 109. 
Measuring  a  Resistance  during  the  Passage  of  a  Strong  Current 
— 110.  Ohmmeter — HI.  Amount  of  Heat  generated  by  an  Elec- 
tric Current — ^112.  Cooling  Correction  of  the  Observed  Rise  of 
Temperature  Curve — ^113.  Measuring  a  Current  by  the  Rate  of 
Production  of  Heat— 114.  Work  done  in  an  Electric  Circuit— 115, 
Work  done  lr7  a  Current  Generator.  Electromotive  Force — ^116, 
Variation  of  External  Resistance,  Current,  and  Potential  Differ- 
ence at  the  Battery  Terminals. 

78.  Resistance. — ^Whenever  an  electric  current  is 
passing  through  a  circuit,  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction, 
or  "resistance,"  is  offered  to  the  current,  and  we  have 
seen  that,  by  the  insertion  of  a  longer  or  shorter  piece  of 
wire,  or  of  a  longer  or  shorter  column  of  liquid  into  a 
circuit,  the  current  can  be  diminished  or  increased  in 
strength.  Any  n/umher  of  omiperes  can  he  a&rU  th/r<yugh 
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cmy  body,  provided  that  we  have  a  sufficiently  powerful 
generator,  cmd  pi'ovided  that  the  body  is  not  fused  or 
otherwise  destroyed  by  the  cwrrent  before  the  current  luzs 
reached  tite  required  strenffth.  Hence,  we  cannot 
measure  the  magnitude  of  the  electric  resistance  of  a 
body  by  the  smaUness  of  the  current  strength  unless  we 
know  something  about  the  power  of  the  generator,  just 
as  the.  number  of  gallons  of  water  per  minute  passing 
through  a  pipe  furnishes  no  indication  of  the  resistance  of 
the  pipe  unless  we  know  the  difference  of  pressure  main- 
tained at  the  two  ends  which  is  driving  the  water 
through  the  pipe.  If,  however,  the  same  electric  potential 
difference  be  maintained  at  the  ends  of  one  wire  A  as 
is  maintained  at  the  ends  of  another  b,  then  the  resistances 
of  these  wires  will  be  inversely  proportioned  to  tlie  nvmher 
of  a/mperes  flowing  through  them  respectively ;  or  more 
generally,  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of 
the  potential  difference  maintained  at  the  ends  of  the  wire 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  through  it. 

74-  Ohm's  Law. — Experiments  originally  made  by 
Ohm  in  1827,  and  verified  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
by  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  made  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge  some  years  ago,  show 
that  this  ratio  of  potential  difference  to  cwrrent  is  abso- 
liUely  constomtfor  a  definite  piece  of  metal  at  a  constant 
temperature^  and  may  be  called  simply  the  "  resistance  " 
of  that  piece  of  metal. 

76.  Experimental  Proof  of  Ohm's  Law.— To  test 
Ohm's  law  it  Is  necessary  to  employ  a  more  delicate 
statical  potential  difference  measurer  than  a  gold  leaf 
electroscope,  and  a  form  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  quadi-ant 
electrometer,  constructed  by  Dr.  Edelmann,  of  Munich, 
and  shown  in  the  following  figures,  may  be  con- 
veniently employed  for  this  purpose.  The  instrument 
rests  on  a  metallic  bracket  L  (Figs.  47,  48),  screwed 
to  the  wall,  and  is  levelled  by  means  of  the  three 
levelling  screws,  g  g  (Figs.  47  and  48)  are  four  quar- 
ters of  a  brass  cylinder  insulated  from  one  another, 
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and  held  in   position   by   ebonite   collars   rr  and    ss 
(Fig.  48).     These  quarter  cylinders  are  connected  togetbe? 


Fig.  47. 

in  opposite  pairs  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  wire,  the 
first  and  third  being  also  attached  to  the  ^  electrode  "*  a 
(Fig.  47),  and  the  second  and  fourth  to  the  electrode  b. 

*  "Ulectrode*^  is  the  name  given  to  a  wire  or  rod  by  means  of 
which  a  current  enters  or  leaves  a  piece  of  apparatus. 
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Suspended  inside  this  system  of  quarter  cylinders,  there 
hangs,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of  unspun  sUk,  a  movable 


Pig.  48. 


piece  of  aluminium  w  w,  shaped  as  shown  in  elevation  in 
Fig.  48,  in  plan  in  Fig.  49,  and  in  perspective  in  Fig.  50, 
and  which   may  be  called  the  needle.      This  movable 
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arrangement,  or  needle,  has  attached  to  its  bottom  a 
looped  .platinum  wire,  to  which  is  fastened  a  small  piece 
of  sheet  platinum,  p  (Figs.  47,  48,  and  50),  dipping  into 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  the 
glass  vessel  t,  and  electrically  connected  with  the 
wire  p  by  means  of  the  platinum  wire  r,  which  dips 
into  the  acid.  Into  a  small  collar  q  (Fig.  50),  at  the 
top  of  this  needle,  there  is  fixed  a  little  stem  of  tortoise- 
shell,  carrying  the  mirror  «,  which  reflects  a  ray  of 
light  through  the  window  /  (Mgs.  47  and  48),  on  to  a 
distant  scale,  in  accordance  with  Sir  W.  Thomson's  re- 
flecting arrangement  already  described 
in  §  54,  page  103. 

The  movable  arrangement  w  w  is 
kept  at  a  high  potential  by  one  end 
of  what  is  called  a  "  dry  pile "  {see 
§  197,  page  372)  being  attached  to  the 

wire  p^  which  passes  through  a  collar  

E,  let  into  the  outer  glass  vessel  z,  the  pj^^  ^ 

other  end  of  the  dry  pile  being  attached 
to  the  brass  framework  d  D  of  the  instrument.  When  all 
the  four  quarter  cylinders  are  brought  to  the  same  potential 
by  connecting  the  electrodes  A  and  b  together  with  a  piece 
of  wire,  then  no  matter  how  highly  the  needle  be  charged, 
it  will,  except  for  the  extremely  small  torsion  produced 
by  the  silk  fibre,  which  can  be  made  insignificant  by 
turning  round  the  head  f,  rest  in  any  position  if  turned 
roimd  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  its  centre.  But 
when  all  the  four  q\iarter  cylinders  are  at  the  same  poten- 
tial, we  want  the  spot  of  light  to  stand  at  nought  on 
the  scale,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  directive  force 
to  the  needle ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  magnet 
n  8  fastened  to  it,  as  seen  in  Figs.  48  and  50,  and 
a  controlling  magnet  which  turns  the  needle  so  that 
it  rests  in  the  symmetrical  position  shown  in  Fig.  49, 
when  all  the  four  quarter  cylinders  are  at  one  potential. 
The  deflection  of  the  needle,  or  the  motion  of  the  spot  of 
light  on  the  scale,  which  is  proportional  to  this  deflection, 
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is  very  nearly  directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  opposite  pairs  of  quarter  cylinders 
as  long  as  the  potential  difference  between  the  needle 
w  w  and  the  outside  of  the  instrument  is  constant,  and 
the  magnetic  controlling  force  produced  by 
the  outside  controlling  magnet  is  unaltered 
in  magnitude  or  direction. 

The  complete  formula  for  a  given  position 
of  the  controlling  magnet  may  be  proyed  to 
be  as  follows : — Let  N  be  the  potential 
difference  between  the  needle  and  the 
framework  of  the  instrument,  P  the  poten- 
tial of  one  pair  of  quarter  cylinders  rela- 
tively to  the  framework  D,  and  Q  the 
potential  of  the  opposite  pair  of  quarter 
cylinders  also  relatively  to  the  framework, 
d  the  deflection  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the 
scale  from  the  zero  position,  then 

c?cc(P-Q){N-J(P-hQ)}, 
from  which  it  follows,  first,  that  the  sensi- 
bility  of    the    instrument    increases    as    N    increases; 
secondly,  that   d  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  pro- 
portional to  P — Q  as  N  becomes  larger  and  larger. 

This  formula  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  vertical 
edges  of  the  needle  w  are  never  very  near  the  vertical  edges  of  the 
stationary  quarter  cylinders.  With  such  a  short  needle  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  which  correctly  illustrates  the  apparatus  as  made  by 
Dr.  Edelmann,  this  condition  is  far  from  being  fulfilled  when  the 
needle  is  deflected.  Hence  the  instrument  would  be  improved  if  each 
half  of  the  needle  were  made  broader,  even  though  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia would  thereby  be  increased,  the  consideration  which  has  probably 
influenced  Dr.  Edelmann  in  making  it  so  narrow.  Another  improve- 
ment would  consist  in  supporting  the  glass  vessel  T  from  ebonite  rods 
instead  of  by  the  ebonite  ring  a  s,  since  leakage  takes  place  from  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  vessel,  over  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  ring  s  s, 
to  the  quarter  cylinders  o,  o,  and,  consequently,  if  either  pair  be  left 
entirely  insulated,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  spot  of  light  rapidly 
moves  off  the  scale,  from  the  potential  of  thii  insulated  pair  of  quarter 
cylinders  being  raised  by  the  electricity  leaking  into  them. 

Fig.  51  shows  diagrammatically  the  quarter  cylinders 

oc,   c'c'  of  the  Edelmann   electrometer  joined  to  the 
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terminals  T,  t'  of  a  resistance  r  through  which  a  current  is 
sent  by  the  battery  b,  and  its  strength  measured  by  the 


galvanometer  g.  As  the  wire  r  is  long  and  rather  fine, 
in  order  that  the  potential  diffei-ence  at  its  terminals  may 
be  large  enough  to  be  measured  with  the  electrometer,  it 
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would  be  necessary,  if  we  wished  to  vary  the  current 
considerably,  by  increasing  the  i*esistance  in  circuit,  to 
introduce. a  resistance  in  the  circuit  several  times  as 
great  as  the  resistance  offered  by  the  wire  b.  A  simpler 
plan  than  employing  such  large  resistances  consists 
in  varying  the  number  of  cells  used  to  send  the  current, 
and  this  is  easily  done  by  keeping  one  wire  attached 
to  the  binding  screw  Sq  and  attaching  the  other  wire  to 
the  screw  Sj  or  Sg,  &c.,  according  as  we  wish  the  current  to 
be  sent  by  one  or  two,  <fec.  cells.  If  the  current  be  varied  it 
will  be  found  that  if  simultaneous  readings  of  the  electro- 
meter and  galvanometer  are  takenfor  the  different  currents 
that  the  ratio  of  potential  difference  to  current  is  constant, 

76.  Comparing  Resistances.  —  The  simplest  way- 
of  insuring  that  the  same  potential  difference — ^that  is, 
the  same  number  of  volts — shall  be  maintained  at  the 
ends  of  two  wires  is  to  join  the  wires  in  parallel 
circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  52,  or  what  may  be  called 
simply  "  in  pa/raUeV*  The  number  of  amperes  flowing 
in  the  two  circuits  can  be  measui-ed,  of  course,  by  pro- 
perly calibrated  galvanometers  put  in  the  two  circuits, 
but  the  coils  of  each  of  these  galvanometers  must  be  made  . 
of  such  a  short  piece  of  thick  wire  that  the  insertion  of 
the  galvanometer  in  either  of  the  circuits  does  not 
weaken  the  current  in  that  circuit,  otherwise  the 
number  of  amperes  will  not  be  inversely  proportional 
simply  to  the  resistances  of  the  wires  A  and  b,  but  to  the 
resistances  of  the  two  circuits,  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  resistances  of  the  respective  galvanometers. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  a  properly  calibrated 
galvanometer  always  measures  the  current  flowing 
through  the  circuit  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  But  it 
does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  current  ia  the  same 
as  it  was  before  the  insertion  of  the  galvanometer,  there- 
fore if  it  is  the  latter  we  desire  to  measure  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  insertion  of  the  galvanometer  shall  not 
diminish  the  current.  Just  in  the  same  way  when 
measuring  temperature,  a  thermometer  put  into  a  vessel 
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of  liquid  always  measures  quite  accurately  the  joint 
temperature  of  the  liquid  and  thermometer ;  but  except 
in  the  very  exceptional  case  of  the  thermometer  bulb 
and  the  liquid  being  at  the  same  temperature  before  the 
insertion  of  the  thermometer  bulb  (so  that  the  mercury 
neither  rises  nor  falls  when  the  thermometer  is  inserted), 
the  thermometer  will  either  slightly  raise  or  slightly 
lower  the  previous  temperature  of  the  liquid,  unless  the 
volume  of  the  bulb  be  very  small  compared  with  the 
volume  of  the  liquid,  or,  more  accurately,  unless  the 
-thermal  capacity  of  the  bulb  and  liquid  in  it  is  very 


small  compared  with  that  of  the  liquid  and  vessel 
combined  into  which  it  is  placed.  And  for  that 
reason,  thermometers  with  extremely  small  bulbs,  contain- 
ing very  little  mercury,  have  frequently  to  be  employed. 

So  a  current  galvanometer  should  have  as  small  a 
resistance  as  possible,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  a  potential  difference  galvanometer 
should  have  as  high  a  resistance  as  possible,  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  general  law  which  must  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
all  experiments — the  test  Trmat  not  alter  the  thing  tested. 

By  comparing,  then,  the  currents  sent  through  two 
wires,  at  the  en<fi  of  which  the  same  potential  difference 
is  maintained,  their  resistances  can  be  compared,  and  in 
this  way  two  resistances  can  be  made,  for  example,  equal 
to  one  another.  But  as  the  insertion  of  the  galvano- 
meter will  generally  increase  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
in  which   it  is  placed,   two  galvanometers   of  known 
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resistances  and  with  known  absolute  calibration  curves 
should  be  employed. 

77.  Simple  Substitution  Method  of  Comparing 
Besistances. — ^The  following  **  simple  substittUion  method  " 
is,  however,  much  simpler  to  be  used  when  one  resistance 
has  to  be  made  equal  to  another,  as  it  requires  the 
employment  of  only  one  galvanometer  of  unknown 
resistance,  and  of  which  even  the  relative  calibra- 
tion need  not  be  known,  much  less  its  absolute 
calibration ;  in  fact,  a  simple  galvanoscope,  that  merely 
indicates  more  or  less  as  regards  the  current^  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Put  any  convenient  electric  generator 
in  circuit  with  a  galvanoscope  and  a  wire  whose  re- 
sistance we  wish  to  reproduce,  and  observe  the  deflection. 
Next  remove  this  wire,  and  put  in  its  place  another 
wire,  with  which  a  smaller  deflection  is  obtained,  on  the 
same  galvanoscope  using  the  same  generator.  Now 
gradually  diminish  the  length  of  the  second  wire  until  the 
original  deflection  is  reproduced,  then  the  resistance  of  the 
new  wire  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  old.  In  mak- 
ing the  experiment,  it  is  desirable  to  select  for  the  second 
wire  one  which,  as  already  stated,  gives  a  smaller  deflec- 
tion, and  therefore  has  a  larger  resistance  than  the  flrst, 
so  that  by  shortening  it  its  resistance  may  be  made  equal 
to  the  first.  We  shall  see,  however,  later  on,  that  even  if 
ihe  deflection  with  the  second  wire  be  too  large  instead 
of  too  small,  so  that  it  has  too  small  and  not  too  large  a 
resistance,  the  resistance  of  the  second  may  be  increased 
and  made  equal  to  that  of  the  first  wire  by  passing  it 
through  a  draw-plate,  so  that  it  becomes  thinner  and  of 
smaller  diameter.  But  this  is  not  nearly  so  easy  an  adjust- ' 
ment  as  shortening  a  wire  that  has  been  selected  with  too 
great  a  length. 

To  detect  any  possible  change  in  the  sensibility  of 
the  galvanoscope,  or  in  the  power  of  the  generator  during 
the  test — a  change  in  either  of  which  would,  of  course, 
destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  test — ^it  is  well  after  the  second 
wire  has  been  altered,  until  the  first  deflection  on  the 
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galvanosoope  has  been  nearly  reproduced,  to  substitute  the 
first  wire  for  the  second,  and  see  whether  the  deflection 
now  obtained  with  the  first  wire  in  circuit  is  exactly  the 
same  as  was  originally  obtained.  If  it  be  found  to  be 
slightly  different,  then  the  final  adjustment  of  the  second 
wire  must,  of  course,  be  made  with  the  new  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  obtained  with  the  first  wire  in 
circuit,  and  not  with  the  deflection,  that  was  origin- 
ally obtained  when  the  first  wire  was  in  circuit.  While 
making  the  preceding  test^  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
alter  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  by  accidentally 


Fig.  53. 


moving  the  controlling  magnet,  and  it  is  well  not  to  keep 
the  current  flowing  continuously  for  too  long  a  time,  as 
the  battery  is  liable  to  become  what  is  called  "polarised" 
and  the  current  in  consequence  diminished. 

The  preceding  method  of  comparing  the  equality  of 
two  resistances  is  exactly  analogous  with  what  is  known 
as  Borda's  method  of  double  weighing,  by  means  of 
which  the  true  weight  of  a  body  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, no  matter  how  unequal  be  the  lengths  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  beam,  or  how  unequal  the  weights 
of  the  pans  of  the  balance  employed. 

78.  Plug  Key. — In  order  to  connect  the  galvanoscope 
and  current  generator  quickly  and  conveniently  with 
either  the  known  or  the  unknown  resistance,  the  plug  key, 
shown  in  Fig.  53,  may  be  employed.  It  consists  of  three 
pieces  of  brass  a,  b,  and  c  fastened  to  a  slab  of  ebonite 
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or  wood  E  E.  By  inserting  the  conical  brass  plug  p  into  the 
hole  H,  the  current  produced  by  the  battery,  one  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  b,  will  pass  through  the  unknown  re- 
sistance, whereas  if  it  be  inserted  in  A  it  will  pass  through 
the  known  resistance  and  not  through  the  unknown. 

79.  Potential  Difference  Method  of  Comparing 
Besistances. — Another  method  of  comparing  two  resist- 
ances, depending  directly  on  the  definition  of  resistance, 
consists  in  sending  a  current  through  the  two  wires  ab  and 
CD  placed  "  in  series"  or  end  on  (Fig.  54),  and  comparing, 
by  means  of  a  suitable  galvanometer,  the  potential  dif- 
ference between  A  and  B  with  that  between  c  and  D. 
For  since  the  same  current  passes  through  these  two 


Fig.  54. 

wires,  and  since   resistance  is  the   ratio   of    potential 
difference  to  current,  it  follows  that — 

resistance  of  AB    potential  difference  between  A  and  B 

resistance  of  CD""  potential  difference  between  C  and  D 

80.  Ohm. — The  legal  unit  of  resistance,  as  settled 
by  the  International  Electrical  Congress,  at  their  meet- 
ing held  in  Paris  in  1884,  is  that  of  a  colwmn  of  pure 
mercury  106  centimetres  hng^  1  squa/re  millimetre  in 
sectional  area^  at  a  temperatwre  of  0°  (7.  This  is  called 
the  "  o7im,"  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  electrical  units 
that  has  yet  been  legalised.  All  the  others  have,  how- 
ever, been  accurately  defined  -in  terms  of  the  ohm  and 
the  ampere,  but  as  the  exact  rate  of  chemical  action 
corresponding  with  the  ampere  (although  now  generally 
accepted  as  being  that  given  in  §  6,  page  11)  has  not 
yet  been  defined  legally,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  practical 
unit  of  current  has  yet  been  legally  adopted,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  volt  and  to  all  the  electrical 
units  depending  on  the  ampere. 
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81.  Yolt,  Practical  Definition  of.— A  volt  is  ihe 
difference  of  potentials  that  most  be  maintained  at  the 
ends  of  a  wire  of  one  ohm  resistance,  so  that  a  current 
of  one  ampere  may  pass  through  it ;  or  generally,  if  Y 
be  the  potential  difference  in  volts  maintained  at  the  end 
of  a  conductor  having  a  resistance  of  o  ohms,  and  if 
A  be  the  current  in  amperes  flowing  through  it 

A=Z 
o 

8S.  British  Association  Unit  of  BesiBtance. — ^Pre- 
vious to  1884,  the  unit  of  resistance  used  most  exten- 
sively in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  was  the  ^British 
Aaaociationy  or  "^.  A.**  unit,  called  also  previously  to 
1884  an  ohm.  The  name  ohm  is,  however,  now  restricted 
to  the  legal  unit,  and  the  older  one  is  called  a  B.  A.  unit. 
The  value  of  this  latter  was  decided  on  by  the  Electrical 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  after  years  of 
extremely  careful  and  painstaking  work,  and  copies  of 
the  standard  were  first  issued  in  1865,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  The  ideal 
B.  A.  unit  (as  distinguished  from  the  actual  one,  which, 
as  will  be  explained  farther  on,  is  slightly  wrong)  is  a 
derived  unit,  and  not  an  a/rhiPrciry  one,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
selected  so  that  the  equations  connecting  current^  resist- 
ance, potential  difference,  work,  ifea,  shall  be  of  the 
simplest  kind,  without  arbitrary  co-efficients.  The  great 
value  of  this  so-called  ahaohUey  or  British  Association, 
system  of  electrical  units  was  fully  accepted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Electrical  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1881,  and  it.  was  decided  that  for  purposes  of  reference, 
that  particular  length  of  a  column  of  mercury  one  milli- 
metre square  in  section  which  at  a  temperature  0^  Centi- 
grade was  found  to  have  most  nearly  the  true  B.  A  unit 
of  resistance,  should  be  called  the  ohm,  and  legalised. 
Doubts  having  arisen  as  early  as  1878  as  to  whether 
there  had  not  been  some  mistake  made  by  the  British 
Association  Committee  in  their  original  determination, 
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the  whole  work  was  repeated,  and  it  was  eventually 
agreed,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  1884,  that 
the  length  of  mercury  which,  having  one  square  milli- 
metre in  section,  had  at  0°  0.  one  ohm  resistance  should 
be  internationally  accepted  as  106  centimetres ,  the  deci- 
mal of  a  centimetre  which  required  to  be  added  to  make 
this  length  perfectly  accurate  being  left  for  further 
experiment  and  consideration.  And  in  England  it  has 
been  also  decided  that  for  the  purposes  of  issuing  practical 
standards  of  electrical  resistance,  the  number  of  B.  A. 
units  ftdopted,  from  the  means  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments,  as  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury 
100  centimetres  1  square  millimetre,  at  0°  Centigrade, 
which  is  the  "Siemens'  unit  of  resistcmce"  shall  be 
0-9540. 

Therefore  it  follows  that 

1  legal  ohm  =  1*0112  B.  A.  units. 
1  B.  A.  unit  =  0*9889  legal  ohm. 

Example  21. — ^With  a  potential  difference  of  108 
volts  maintained  at  the  terminals  of  an  Edison  incande- 
scent lamp,  0*75  ampere  passes  through  it,  what  is  the 
lamp  resistance  1  Answer, — 144  ohms. 

Eocample  22. — If  the  potential  difference  be  reduced 
to  105  volts,  and  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  remain  the 
same,  what  current  will  now  pass  through  it  1 

Answer. — 0*729  ampere. 

Eocample  23. — If  a  wire  have  127*4  B.A.  units*  resist- 
ance, what  is  its  resistance  in  legal  ohms  ? 

Answer. — 126*0  ohms. 

Example  24. — If  a  wire  of  uniform  section  have  27 
B.  A.  units'  resistance,  how  much  per  cent  must  be  cut  off 
it  so  that  it  may  have  26  ohms'  resistance  9 

.  27  B.  A.  units  =  27  X  0*9889  ohm. 

Answer. — 26*7  ohms. 
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Answer. — To  reduce  to  the  2Q  ohms  we  must  cut  off 
•^hr^  ^^  about  2*6  .per  cent. 

Example  25. — What  percentage  error  would  be  made 
in  assuming  that  the  B.  A.  unit  was  the  same  as  the 
legal  ohm*? 

Answer, — The  resistance  would  be  assumed  to  be 
about  1  •!  per  cent,  larger  than  it  really  was. 

To  familiarise  the  student  with  the  practical  value  of 


an  ohm,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  copper  wire  one  foot 
long,  ^o^opth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  roughly  10  ohms' 
resistance,  which  is  also  roughly  the  resistance  possessed  by 
a  mile  of  iron  wire  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diajneter. 

83.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  Length. — The 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  55  is  adapted  for  ascertaining 
this,  and  consists  of  a  thin  platinum  wire  of  uniform 
sectional  area,  stretched  along  the  gi*aduated  bar  between 
the  two  points  w,  w',  and  through  which,  on  pressing  down 
the  key,  a  constant  current  flows,  produced  by  some  cur- 
rent generator  attached  to  the  two  wires  which  come 
from  the  binding  screws  at  the  farther  side  of  the  figura 
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To  one  end  w  is  joined  one  terminal  b  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  the  coil  of  which  is  wound  with  a  very  fine 
wire,  and  to  the  other  terminal  b'  is  attached  a  flexible 
wire,  by  which  it  can  be  electrically  attached  to  any 
other  point  of  the  stretched  platinum  wire  by  means  of 
the  binding  screw  a'.  Experiment  shows,  that  if  the 
sensibility  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  kept  unchanged 
by  the  adjusting  magnet  m  not  being  moved,  the  tangent 


W'^f^mummmi 


Fig.  56. 

of  the  deflection  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance 
w  s'.  Now,  the  resistance  of  the  wire  forming  the  coil  of 
the  tangent  galvanometer  is  very  great  compared  with 
that  of  the  stretched  platinum  wire  w  w',  hence  it  follows 
{see  §  71,  page  127)  that  the  potential  difference  between 
the  points  w  and  s'  of  the  stretched  wire  is  unaffected  by 
the  presence  of  the  galvanometer.  Consequently  we  may 
conclude  that  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  measures  the 
potential  difference  that  would  exist  between  the  points  w 
and  s'  if  the  galvanometer  were  not  present  Hence, 
when  a  constant  current  is  flowing  through  a  particular 
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wire,  the  potential  difference  between  two  points  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  wire  between  those 
two  points,  so  that  potential  difference  divided  by  cur- 
rent which  we  have  defined  as  the  measure  of  resistance, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  wire. 

This  experiment  can  be  performed  for  greater  lengths 
of  wire  by  replacing  the  stretched  wire  shown  in  the 
laat  figure  by  lengths  of  the  same  wire  wound  for  con- 
venience round  in  a  screw  groove  turned  on  a  wooden 
cylinder.  Fig.  56  shows  such  an  arrangement,  consisting 
of  six  coils  of  iron  wire  of  lengths,  say  5,  10,  20,  30,  40, 
and  50  feet  respectively,  all  the  wire  being  drawn  to 
have  exactly  the  same  diameter,  say  0*0095  inch. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  follows  that,  if  distances 
O  A,  o  B,  &C.  (Fig.  57)  measured  horizontally  from  a  point 


o,  represent  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  from  some  fixed 
point  up  to  various  points  of  the  circuit,  and  if  vertical 
distances  op,  aq,  &c.,  represent  the  potentials  at  these 
points,  the  points  P,  Q,  R,  s,  SfC,  toiU  lie  in  one  straight 
line  when  the  cv/rrent  is  steady^  and  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  this  line  makes  with  o  c  will  measure  the  strength 
of  the  current,  this  strength  being  in  amperes  if  the  re- 
sistances are  measured  in  ohms,  and  the  potentials  in 
volts. 

84.  Construction  of  Coils;  Multiples  of  the  Ohm. 
— ^We  are  now  in  a  position,  if  we  have  a  single  wire 
having  one  ohm  resistance  to  start  with,  to  construct,  in 
the  following  way,  by  the  simple  substitution  method,  coils 
having  a  resistance  of  any  number  of  ohms  we  please. 
First,  make  a  second  coil  having  one  ohm  resistance,  then 
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put  these  two  ohm  coils  in  series  as- in  Fig.  54,  page  140, 
when  the  resistance  of  the  two  will  be,  as  we  have  seen, 
two  ohms.  Now  make  a  single  coil,  having  two  ohms' 
resistance  by  comparison,  then  using  this  in  series  with 
one  of  the  one-ohm  coils,  we  shall  have  a  resistance  equal 
to  three  ohms,  compared  with  which  we  can  then  make 
a  single  coil  having  three  ohms'  resistance,  and  so  on. 

S.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  Sectional  Area. 
— ^For  the  purpose  of  testing  experimentally  how  the 
resistance  of  a  wire  depends  on  its  sectional  area^  which 
may  be  done  by  the  simple  substitution  method,  a  board 
somewhat  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  56  is  employed,  but 
having  wires  of  exactly  the  same  length  (say  twenty-one 
feet)  and  the  same  material  (iron)  wound  round  each  of  the 
cylinders.  The  sectional  areas  of  these  wires  are  how> 
ever  different,  being  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
diameters,  which  may  be  0*0195,  0-0158,  0-0136,  00106, 
0-009,  00078  of  an  inch. 

86.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  the  Material. — 
On  the  cylinders  of  a  third  board  are  wound  wires  of 
exactly  the  same  length  (say  twenty-one  feet),  and  drawn 
to  have  exactly  the  same  diameter  (say  0-012  of  an  inch), 
but  made  of  the  following  materials :  copper,  platinum, 
brass,  iron,  lead,  and  German  silver,  from  which  the  effect 
of  difference  of  material  can  be  ascertained. 

As  in  selecting  a  piece  of  wire  there  are  three 
distinct  things  that  have  to  be  considered — ^its  length, 
its  thickness,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made- 
it  is  important  that  the  change  in  the  resistance  pro- 
duced by  a  change  in  each  of  these  three  things 
should  be  separately  measured  ;  and  generally,  in  experi- 
menting, when  it  is  possible  to  change  several  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  experiment  is  made,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  tha^  only  one  of  the  conditions  sJwvld 
he  varied  at  one  time.  The  effect  produced  by  the  varia- 
tion of  one  condition  should  be  fully  inquired  into  before 
any  one  of  the  other  conditions  is  in  any  way  altered, 
otherwise  it  will  be   generally   quite  impossible   after- 
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wards  to  gather  from  the  results  what  portion  of  the 
variation  in  the  effect  is  produced  by  any  particular 
change  in  the  conditions. 

87.  Variation  of  Resistance  with  Temperature. — 
We  have  already  said  that   the  resistance   of  a  wire 


depends  on  its  temperature,  and  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig,  58  is  arranged  especially  for  testing  this.  A  coil 
of  silk-covered  iron  wire  is  wound  on  a  long,  thin,  hollow 
wooden  bobbin,  the  top  of  which  is  seen  at  A.  This  bobbin 
is  placed  in  a  long  thin  glass  tube,  which  itself  is  placed 
in  water  contained  in  the  vessel  v,  the  temperature  of 
which  can  be  raised  by  the  Bunsen  gas-burner  b.  s  is 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  stout  brass  wire  attached  to  a  flat 
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piece  of  wood  in  the  vessel  v,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  water  can  be  stirred  up  and  its  temperature  made 
fairly  uniform  throughout.  The  temperature  of  the  coil 
of  wire  is  shown  by  the  thermometer  t,  the  bulb  of  which 
is  inside  the  thin  hollow  wooden  bobbin ;  but  as  even 
with  this  arrangement  there  may  be  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  wire  and  the  thermometer  bulb, 
if  the  heating  of  the  water  is  performed  rapidly,  it  is 
better,  before  making  a  measurement  of  the  resistance 
in  the  manner  about  to  be  described,  to  withdraw  the 
Bunsen  lamp,  and  wait  a  few  minutes  for  the  interior  of 
the  water-bath  all  to  settle  down  to  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, which  is  indicated  by  the  two  thermometers  t 
inside  the  wooden  bobbin,  and  t'  in  the  water-bath  out- 
side the  bobbin  indicating  the  same  temperatura  The 
double  screen  d  D  is  for  the  puipose  of  preventing  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  lamp  warming  the  apparatus  used  for 
measuring  the  resistance,  the  action  of  which  is  based 
on  the  mode  of  measuring  resistance  shown  in  Fig.  52, 
page  137.  From  what  was  there  said,  it  follows  that  if 
the  currents  flowing  through  A  and  b  are  equal,  then  the 
resistances  of  A  and  B  are  also  equal  This  equcJity  of  the 
currents  might  be  ascertained  from  the  deflections  of  two 
galvanometers  placed  in  the  circuits  A  and  b,  these 
deflections  not  being  necessarily  equal,  but  having  values 
which  the  absolute  calibration  curves  of  the  galvano- 
meters show  to  correspond  with  equal  currents. 

This  test  could,  however,  more  easily  be  made  i^  instead 
of  using  two  separate  galvanometers,  a  galvanometer  were 
employed  containing  two  distinct  coils  c,  c'  (Fig.  59),  one 
placed  in  the  circuit  a,  and  the  other  in  the  circuit  b, 
Mid  if  the  positions  of  these  coils  relatively  to  a  sus- 
pended magnetic  needle  were  so  adjusted,  that  on  equal 
currents  passing  through  them  their  eflects  on  this 
needle  exactly  balanced  one  another,  so  that  the  resultant 
deflection  of  the  needle  was  nought.  With  such  an  ar- 
rangement a  deflection  nought  of  the  needle  would  indicate 
that  the  resistances  of  the  complete  circuit  a,  including 
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that  of  the  coil  0,  was  equal  to  the  resistance  of  b,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  coil  o'.  Further,  if  these  coils  not 
only  had  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  the  needle  when 
equal  currents  were  passing  through  them,  but  had  also 
equal  resistances,  then  a  deflection  nought  of  the  needle 
would  indicate  not  merely  that  the  resistances  of  the  cir- 
cuits A  and  B,  but  also  that  the  resistances  of  the  re- 
mainders of  the  two  circuits  A  and  B,,  after  excluding  the 
resistances  of  the  two  coils  c  and  c',  were  also  equal 

Hence,  with  the  conditions  of  equal  magnetic  effect 
and     equal 
resistance  of 
the  two  coils 
c  and  c',  iti 
follows  that 

when   there  _ 

is  no  deflec-  Yig,  5&, 

tion  of  the 

galvanometer  needle,  the  two  wires,  a  and  b,  short  or  long, 
used  to  join  the  point  p  with  the  ends  of  the  coils,  have 
equal  resistancea 

The  instrument  for  measuring  resistance,  constructed 
on  this  principle,  is  called  a  ^^d^ererUial  gidvarumieter^^* 
and  such  a  galvanometer  is  seen  to  the  left  of  Fig.  58. 

In  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  58,  these  two  wires, 
A  and  3  of  Fig,  59,  are  our  experimental  coil  of  iron  wire 
in  the  water-bath,  and  the  wire  in  the  resistance  box  e, 
hence,  as  the  resistance  of  the  wire  in  the  water-bath 
varies  by  being  warmed,  we  can,  by  varying  the  resistance 
in  R  so  as  to  always  obtain  no  deflection  of  the  needle  of 
the  differential  galvanometer,  measure  the  change  of  re- 
sistance produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature. 

88.  Construction  of  a  Differential  Galvanometer. — 
The  actual  way  in  which  the  two  conditions,  equality  of 
magnetic  effects,  and  equality  of  resistance  of  the  wires 
of  the  two  coils  of  the  differential  galvanometer 
are  fulfilled,  is  as  follows  : — Two  reels  of  silk-covered 
copper  wire  are    chosen,    so  that  the  diameter  of  the 
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wire  on  each  is  aa  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and 
Uie  two  wires  are  wound  side  by  side  on  the  galva- 
nometer  bobbin  until  it  is  nearly  full;  the  wires  are 
then  tested  and  cut,  so  that  the  resistance,  but  not  of 
course  necessarily  the  length,  of  each  wire  is  the  same. 
A  current  is  now  sent  in  opposite  directions  through  the 
two  coils  in  series,  when  it  will  be  found  that,  although 
the  wires  have  been  wound  on  side  by  side,  one  of  them 
will  have  a  greater  magnetic  effect  than  ihe  other, 
partly  perhaps  because,  being  a  trifle  thicker,  it  has  to  be 
longer  than  the  other,  so  as  to  have  the  same  resistance, 
or  partly  because  it  is,  on  the  whole,  nearer  the  suspended 
needle  than  the  other.  To  remedy  this,  a  small  portion 
of  the  wire  having  the  greater  magnetic  effect  is  un- 
wound, and  without  being  cut,  which  would  of  course 
destroy  the  equality  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  coils, 
•the  portion  so  unwound  is  coiled  up  out  of  the  way  in 
the  base  of  the  instrument.  In  this  way,  by  unwinding 
more  or  less  from  the  coil  that  was  magnetically  the  more 
powerful,  a  very  good  balance  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
use  of  differential  galvanometers  in  which  the  needle  is 
suspended  by  a  calk  fibre  (as,  for  example,  it  is  in 
Fig.  58,  where  the  silk  fibre  is  inside  the  tube  t),  a  final 
and  most  delicate  adjustment  can  be  obtained  by  raising 
or  lowering  one  of  the  levelling  screws  s  8  slightly,  so  as 
to  tilt  the  needle  nearer  to  or  farther  from  one  of  the 
coils.  And  the  spirit-level  L  should  then  be  permanently 
adjusted  so  that  the  bubble  is  in  the  centre  of  the  glass 
cover  of  the  level,  after  the  instrument  has  been  tilted 
in  the  manner  just  described.  The  plugs  p",  p^,  seen 
in  the  figure,  are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  two 
coils  of  this  differential  galvanometer,  which  is  known 
as  Latimer  Clark's  differential  galvanometer,  to  be  joined 
so  as  to  oppose  one  ahother^s  effect,  or  to  assist  one 
another  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  instrument  as  an 
ordinary  galvanometer  instead  of  a  differential  one,  and 
the  plugs  t\  p*  are  for  the  purpose  of  shunting  either  coil 
of  the  differential  galvanometer  {see  §  107,  page  185). 
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89.  Cionstractioii  of  Plug  Beaistance  Boxes. — ^The 
general  construction  of  a  resistance  box  was  explained  in 
§  12,  page  28 ;  but  in  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  58,  the  coils 
used  to  connect  the  various  pieces  of  brass  on  the  top  of 
the  box  are  not  equal,  but  may  conveniently  have  the 
following  values  going  round  them  consecutively,  starting 
from  one  of  the  binding  screws : 

0-1,  0-2,  0-2,  0-5,  1,  2,  4,  10,  20  ohms. 

There  is  also  an  **  infinity  plv^"  that  is,  two  of  the  pieces 
of  brass  are  not  connected  by  a  coil  at  alL  Hence,  if  wo 
take  out  the  first  and  second  plugs,  the  rest  being  left  in, 
the  resistance  in  the  box  will  be  0*1  +  0*2  or  0*3  ohms  ; 
if  we  take  out  the  first  and  fourth,  replacing  the  second, 
it  will  be  0*1  +  0*6  or  06  ohms,  <kc.  So  that  with  the 
coils  above-mentioned,  any  resistance  between  01  and  38 
ohms  can  be  obtained  with  the  nine  coils.  The  brass 
plugs  and  the  holes  into  which  they  fit  are  mttde  conical, 
and  the  plugs  should  be  well  ground  into  the  holes  during 
manufacture.  To  prevent  a  resistance  being  introduced 
between  the  plug  and  the  two  pieces  of  brass  on  each 
side  of  it,  a  good  contact  is  necessary,  and  to  insure  this, 
a  plug,  when  put  into  the  hole,  should  receive  a  slight 
screwing  motion,  when  it  will  be  found,  with  well-made 
plugs,  that,  although  there  is  no  screw  thread  on  the 
plug,  the  whole  resistance  box  can  be  easily  lifted 
up  by  taking  hold  of  one  plug  after  it  has  properly  been 
put  in.  Such  closeness  of  contact  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  by  simply  pressing  down  the  plug, 
unless  a  large  downward  pressure  were  employed,  and  a 
corresponding  tugging  when  taking  it  out,  which  would 
soon  wrench  off*  the  ebonite  head.  The  ebonite  heads 
are  usually  screwed  on  to  the  tops  of  the  brass  plugs,  but 
to  prevent  the  head  unscrewing  in  use,  a  pin  should 
always  be  driven  through  the  ebonite  top  and  the  head 
of  the  brass  plug  after  they  have  been  fitted  together. 

The  holes  in  the  figure,  seen  in  the  brass  pieces 
themselves,   are  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  plugs, 
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when  they  are  not  placed  between  the  pieces  of  brass  to 
short- circuit  the  intervening  coil  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
holes  in  the  brass  pieces  cannot  be  recommended,  since, 
when  the  resistances  corresponding  with  the  holes  that 
are  unplugged  are  being  rapidly  counted,  a  plug  stuck 
in  one  of  the  pieces  of  brass  is  liable  to  be  mistaJken  for 
a  plug  between  two  pieces  of  brass,  and  hence  coils 
which  are  actually  in-  circuit  are  liable  to  be  missed  out 
in  the  counting  up.  Further,  unless  the  pieces  of  brass 
are  very  large,  the  ebonite  head  of  a  plug  stuck  into  one 
of  them  prevents  the  next  plug  being  properly  inserted,  or 
removed,  when  the  resistance  of  the  next  coil  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  or  added  to  the  resistance  in  circuit. 

90.  Law  of  the  Variation  of  Resistance  with 
Temperature. — Experiments  made  with  the  apparatus 
seen  in  Fig.  58,  show  that  the  resistance  of  copper 
increases  about  0-388  per  cent,  per  1°  C,  or  1  per 
cent,  for  a  rise  of  temperature  of  2° -5  7  0.  Thia  increase 
of  resistance  is  not  due  simply  to  the  wire  becoming 
longer,  for  if  the  change  of  resistance  were  due  merely 
to  alteration  of  size,  then,  since  the  co-efficient  of  increase 
of  length  by  temperature  is  the  same  as  the  co-efficient 
of  increase  of  dialneter,  and  as  the  resistance  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  length,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  diameter,  it  follows  that  as  far  as  mere 
size  is  concerned,  increase  of  temperature  should  diminish 
the  resistance.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  expansion 
of  a  metal  by  heating  has  the  effect  of  separating  all 
the  particles  of  which  the  metal  is  composed  from  one 
another,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  greater 
difficulty  a  current  has  in  passing  through  a  hot  wire  than 
through  a  cold  one.  But  even  this  rough  figurative  expla- 
nation must  be  received  with  caution,  since  the  resistance 
of  a  liquid  which  also  expands  in  all  directions  with 
increase  of  temperature,  diminishes  as  the  temperature 
rises  instead  of  increasing  as  is  the  case  with  metals. 

Very  careful  experiments  made  on  the  increase  of 
resistance  of  metals  with  temperature,  show  that   the 
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increase,  although  roughly  proportional,  is  not  absolutely 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  the  resistance 
increasing  in  fact  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature  for 
all  pure  metals  except  mercury,  so  that  the  expression 
connecting  resistance  with  temperature  must  contain  a 
term,  inyolving  at  least  the  square  of  the. temperature. 
The  actual  result  obtained  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  for  most 
pure  metals,  excepting  iron,  is  approximately 

R;=i*  (1  +  0-003824 1  +  0-00000126  <>), 

where  r  is  the  resistance  at  0^  C,  and  B  the  resistance  at 
any  temperature  t^  C. 

For  mercury  the  formula  ia 

R=r  (1  -f  00007485 ^-0-000000398  f) ; 
for  the  gold-silver  alloy  in  Table  L, 

R=r  (1  +  0-0006999  t  -  0000000062 ««) ; 
for  German  silver, 

R=r  (1  +  0-0004433 1  +  0-000000152  0^) ; 
for  the  platinum-silver  alloy  in  Table  I., 

R=r(l +0-00031 «). 

Carbon  is  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  universal 
law,  that  the  resistance  of  elementary  substances,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  compounds,  increases  as  the  temperature 
rises.  This  fact  is  a  reason  for  thinking  that  very 
possibly  carbon  is  really  a  compound  body. 

91.  Resistance  of  Metals  per  Cubic  Centimetre 
and  per  Cubic  Inch. — ^The  following  table,  deduced  from 
Dr.  Matthiessen's  results,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
1884  legal  standard  (see  §  80,  page  1 40),  gives  the  value  at 
0°  C.  of  the  resistance  in  microhms,  or  millionths  of  an 
ohm,  of  a  cubic  centimetre  and  of  a  cubic  inch,  which 
means  the  resistance  from  one  face  to  the  opposite  face 
across  the  cube. 
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TABLE  No.  I. 

CKemiedlly  Pure  Substances  arranged  in  order  of  Inereaeing  Resistance 
for  the  same  Length  and  Sectional  Area, 

LEGAL  HICBOHMB. 


Name  of  MetaL 


BeriBtawice  in  Hicrohnui 
at  (f*  Centigrade. 


Cable 
Centi- 
metre. 


Cubic 


BelatiTe 
Besist- 


Silver,  annealed  .    .    .    .     . 

Copper,  annealed 

Silver,  hard  drawn    .... 

Copper,  hard  drawn .... 

Gold,  annealed 

Gk>ld,  hard  drawn     .... 

AlrnnipiiiTiij  annealed    ... 

Zinc,  pressed 

Platmum,  annealed .... 

Iron,  annealed 

Gold-Mlver  alloy  (2  oz.  gold, 
1  oz.  silver),  hard,  or  an- 
nealed       

Nickel,  annealed 

Tin,  pressed 

Lead,  pressed 

German  silver,  hard,  or  an- 
nealed       

Platinum-silver  alloy  (1  oz. 
platinum,  2  oz.  silver), 
hard,  or  annealed       .     .    • 

Antimony,  pressed   .... 

Mercury 

Bismutn,  pressed 


1*504 
1-698 
1*634 
1*634 
2*068 
2*094 
2*912 
5*626 
9*057 
9*716 


10*87 
12*47 
13*21 
19*63 

20*93 


24-39 
35-60 
94-32 
131*2 


0-6921 

0*6292 

0-6433 

0*6433 

0-8102 

0*8247 

1*147 

2-216 

3*565 

3*825 


4-281 
4-907 
5-202 
7*728 

8*240 


9*603 
13-98 
37*16 
61-65 


1 

1*063 

1*086 

1*086 

1-369  • 

1-393 

1*935 

3*741 

6022 

6*460 


7*228 
8*285 
8*784 
13*05 

13*92 


16-21 
23-60 
62-73 
87*23 


From  the  preceding  table  we  see  that  of  the  yarious 
metals,  annealed  silver  is  the  one  having  the  least, 
and  bismuth  the  one  having  the  greatest,  resistance  for  a 
given  length  and  sectional  area. 

Hie  resistances  of  ^^  commercial "  metals  are  always 
higher  than  the  values  given  in  the  preceding  tahle,  and  the 
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difference  is  often  very  considerabla  As  oopper  can, 
however,  now  be  easily  obtained  having  as  much  as  95 
per  cent,  of  the  "  conductivity  ^  of  pure  copper  (which 
means  that  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  commercial  oopper 
exceeds  that  of  a  wire  of  the  same  length  and  sectional 
area  made  of  pure  copper  by  not  more  than  5*3  per 
cent),  copper  of  less  conducting  power  than  this  should 
not  be  bought  for  electrical  purposea 

Conductivity  is  the  reciprocal  of  resistance,  so  that  if 
ri  and  r,  be  the  resistances,  and  e^  and  c^  the  conduc- 
tivities, 

c^      r^' 

From  the  preceding  table,  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of 
any  length  and  sectional  area,  at  0°  0.,  can  be  easily  found, 
by  employing  the  formulae  given. 

Example  26. — ^To  find  the  resistance  of  a  wire  52 
metres  long,  1  square  millimetre  in  section  at  22^  C, 
made  of  pure  copper,  hard  drawn. 

Resistance  required  )  _1'634      52  x  100 
in  ohms  J  ""  10*  1 

Too 

X  (1-f  0003824  X  22  -f  000000126  x  228). 
Answer. — 0:9221  ohms. 

Example  27. — ^To  find  the  resistance  of  a  wire  110 
feet  long  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  46^  C,  made  of 
pure  annealed  platinum. 

Reastance  required  )      3-565       110  x  12 
in  ohms  )         10«    ^     w-        1 

4  ^  203 
x(l  -f  0003824  X  46  -f  000000126  x  463). 
Answer, — 2*825  ohms. 
Example  28. — At  what  temperature  will  a  wire  3J 
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miles  long  ^th  of  a  square  inch  in  section,  made  of 
Gterman  silver,  have  a  resistance  of  22-23  ohms  ? 

««  no       8-240      3-5  X  5280  x  12 

22-23  =  -iorx -j^ 

12 
x(l  -f  0-000443 «  +  0-000000152  +  ^). 
Solving  this  quadratic  equation  for  <,  we  find  t  equals 
37°-5  C. 

Example  29. — If  the  resistance  of  a  sample  of  com- 
mercial metal  is  97*5  ohms,  whereas  the  resistance  of 
the  same  piece  of  metal,  if  quite  pure,  would  be  94-3  ohms 
at  the  same  temperature,  what  is  its  percentage  conduc- 
tivity in  terms  of  that  of  the  pure  metid  9 

The  conductivity  of  the  sample  of  1__     1 
commercial  metal  i~"  97-5 

The  conductivity  of  the  same  if)_     1     . 
pure  would  J  ~  94*3' 

. ',  if  a;  be  the  percentage  conductivity, 

97-5""  100  ^  94-3' 
.-.  a;  =96-72. 
Answer, — 96-72  per  cent,  conductivity. 

92.— Resistance  of  Metals  for  a  given  Length  and 
Diameter,  or  for  a  given  Length  and  Weight. — It  is 
frequently  convenient  to  know,  not  merely  the  resistance 
of  a  cubic  centimetre,  or  of  a  cubic  inch,  but  of  a  wire  of 
a  given  length  and  diameter,  or  of  a  given  length  and 
weight.  The  following  numbers,  giving  the  resistance 
at  0°  0.  of  pure  substances,  are  deduced  from  Dr.  Mat- 
thiessen's  experiments,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
1884  legal  ohm.  The  substances  are  arranged  in  order 
of  increasing  resistance  for  the  same  length  and  weight, 
the  order  for  increasing  resistance  for  the  same  length  and 
sectional  area  being  that  given  in  Table  No.  I.,  page  154. 
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TABLE  No.  n. 

Chemieally  Pure  Subaianees  at  0^  Centigrade,  arran^  in  order  of 
Increasing  Eeeietanee  for  the  tame  Length  and  Weight, 


LEGAL 

OHMS. 

Besistaiioe 
of  a  wire 

1  foot  long, 
weighing 
1  grain. 

Besistanoe 

Besistance 

Name  of  Metals  arranged 

of  a  wire 

of  a  wire 

of  a  wire 

in  Older  of  increasing 

resistance  for  the  same 

length  and  weight. 

1  foot  long, 

inch  in 
diameter. 

Imetre 

weighing 
1  gramme. 

Imetre 
long. 

in  diameter. 

Ohms. 

Ohms. 

Ohms. 

Ohms. 

Alammium,  annealed 

0-1074 

17-63 

0-0749 

0-03710 

Copper,  annealed  .    . 

0-2041 

9-612 

0-1424 

0-02034 

Copper,  hard  drawn  . 

0-2083 

9-831 

0-1463 

0-02081 

Silver,  annealed     ,    . 

0-2190 

9-048 

0-1627 

0-01916 

Silver,  hard  drawn     . 

0-2389 

9-826 

0-1662 

0-02080 

Zino,  pressed     .    .    . 

0-6766 

83-86 

0-4023 

0-07163 

Gk>l^  annealed .    .    . 

0-6786 

12-38 

0-4036 

002620 

Gold,  hard  drawn  .    . 

0-6884 

12-60 

0-4104 

0-02668 

Iron,  annealed  .    .    . 

1-086 

68-46 

0-7670 

0-1237 

Tin,  pressed .... 

1-380 

79-47 

0-9632 

0-1682 

Gh)ld-Bilver  alloy  (2  oz. 

gold,   1  oz.  sUver), 

hard,  or  annealed 

2-364 

66-37 

1-660 

0-1384 

German    silver,  hard, 

or  annealed   .    .    . 

2-622 

126-91 

1-830 

0-2666 

Platinum,  annealed    . 

2-779 

64-49 

1-938 

0-1163 

Lead,  pressed    .    .    . 

3-200 

2-232 

0-2498 

Antimony,  pressed     . 
Platinam-sUver  (1  oz. 

3-418 

213*6 

2-384 

0-4621 

platinnm,  2  oz.  sil- 

ver), hard,  or   an- 

nealed   

4-197 

146-70 

2-924 

0-3106 

Bismuth,  pressed   .    . 

18-44 

789-3 

12-88 

1-670 

Mercury 

18-61 

672-3 

12-91 

1-211 

From  this  we  see  that  of  the  metals  almniniy/ra  haa 
the  least  resistance  for  Sk-gwen  length  and  weight,  and 
mercury  the  greatest ;  whereas  we  saw  from  Table  No.  I, 
page  154,  that  for  a  given  length  and  sectional  area  it  waa 
annealed  silver  that  had  the  least  resistance,  and  bisnmth 
ihe  greatest 
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Example  30. — ^What  will  be  the  weight  of  an  iron 
wire  100  yards  long,  having  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  at 
0*^  C.I 

An  iron  wire  1  ft.  long  weighing  1  grain  has  1  *085 

ohms  at  0°  C,  therefore  an  iron  wire  x  ft.  long  weighing 

X  grs.  has  aj  x  1  'OSo  ohms  at  0°  0.     Hence  an  iron  wire 

a^ 
X  ft.  long  weighing  y  grs.  has —  x  1'085  ohms  at  0°  C. 

In  the  question  x  is  300,  and  the  resistance  is  1  ohm. 

Therefore 

300» 

^^x  1-085  =  1; 

y 

.*.  y=  300»  X  1-085  grs. 

Answer. — 13  lbs.  15  oz. 

Bocample  31. — What  will  be  the  length  of  a  platinum 
wire  weighing  2*8  grains,  and  having  a  resistance  of 
0-7891  ohms  at  250°  C.  ?  Answer.— 7^  inches. 

Example  32. — Which  has  the  greater  resistance,  a 
copper  wire  20  feet  long  0*015  inch  in  diameter,  or  a 
platinum-silver  wire  10  feet  long  0*037  inch  in  diameter, 
at  0° C.I 

The  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  will  be  to  that  of 

^      ,  ^.             20  X  9-612.   ^    10  X  146-7       ,      ^^. 
the  platinum  as — — —  is  to — — ,  and  as  this 

ratio  is  0-7973,  it  follows  that  the  former  has  rather  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  resistance  of  the  latter. 

Example  33. — ^What  will  be  the  resistance,  at  95°  C, 
of  a  copper  wire  20  metres  long  weighing  12  grammes, 
and  having  92  per  cent,  of  the  conductivity  of  pure 
copper?  Answer. — 7*092  ohms. 

93.  Comparison  of  Electric  and  Heat  Conductivi- 
ties.— ^The  reciprocals  of  the  numbers  given  in  column 
4  of  Table  No.  I.  will  express  the  relative  electric  con- 
ductivities of  the  metals  for  the  same  length  and  sec- 
tional area.     These  numbers  are  given  in  column  2  of 
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Table  No.  III.  On  comparing  these  with  the  conductivi- 
ties of  the  metals  for  heat  for  the.  same  length  and  sec- 
tional area  as  given  in  column  3  of  Table  Ko.  III.,  and 
which  are  the  numbers  obtained  by  Wiedemann  and  Franz, 
we  observe  that  the  metals  arrange  themselves  approxi- 
mately, but  not  absolutely,  in  the  same  order  for  the  two 
conductivities. 

TABLE  No.  in. 


r  per  Cubic  Unit. 

Name  of  MetaL 

Electrio. 

Heat 

Silver,  annealed 

100* 

100 

Copper        „ 

94-1 

74-8 

Gold            „       ... 

73 

54-8 

Platiniun 

16-6 

9-4 

Iron             

16-6 

10-1 

Tin,  pressed 

11-4 

16-4 

Lead            

7-6 

7-9 

Bismuth,       

11 

1-8 

As  we  experiment  with  worse  and  worse  conductors, 
we  find  that  the  electric  conductivity  diminishes  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  heat  conductivity.  For  example, 
the  electric  conductivity  of  copper  is  about  lO^o  times  the 
conductivity  of  vulcanised  indiarubber,  whereas  the  heat 
conductivity  of  copper  is  only  about  10*  times  that  of 
vulcanised  indiarubber.  Hence,  while  toe  can  obtain  in- 
sulators for  electricity,  or  bodies  which  relatively  to  the 
metals  do  not  practically  oorhduct  electricity  at  all,  insular 
tors  for  hea/t  a/re  urUenowrh, 

94.  Material  Used  in  Resistance  Coils. — ^We  see 
then  that  it  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  know  the  length 
and  diameter  of  a  wire  as  well  as  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made,  hut  we  must  know  also  the  temperature  of  the 
wire  if  we  wish  to  be  swre  about  its  resistance.  Fixity  of 
length,  diameter,  and  material,  are  easy  enough  to  obtain, 
but  constancy  of  temperature  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
secure,  partly  on  account  of  changes  of  temperature  of 
the  roonit  and  partly  on  account  of  the  slight  heating  of 
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a  coil  of  wire  produced  by  a  current  passing  through  it. 
Consequently,  in  the  construction  of  resistance  coils  it  is 
important  to  use  a  metal  of  which  the  resistance  changes 
as  little  as  possible  with  temperature,  and  which  is  not  too 
costly.  To  ascertain  what  that  metal  was,  Br.  Matthies- 
sen,  in  1862  and  1863 — ^that  is,  in  the  early  days  of  re- 
sistance coils — made,  on  behalf  of  the  Electrical  Standards 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  a  large  number 
of  very  accurate  experiments  on  the  change  of  resist- 
ance with  temperature,  and  a  few  of  his  results  are 
contained  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  No.  IV. 
Approximate  PsBOEin^AOB  Yabiation  in  Eesistancb   fbb  l^C. 

AT  ABOUT  20®  C. 

Platinum-Bilver  alloy  (1  oz.  platinum,  2  oz. 

silyerj,  hard,  or  annealed        .        .        .  0*031 

German  silver,  hard,  or  annealed  .        .        .  0*044 
Gk>ld-8ilver  aUoy  (2  oz.  gold,  1  oz.  silver),  hard, 

or  annealed     ....••  0*065 

Mercury 0*072 

Bismuth,  pressed 0*354 

Gold,  annealed  ) 

Zinc,  pressed      > 0*365 

Tin,  pressed       ) 

Silver,  annealed     ......  0*377 

Lead,  pressed 0*387 

Copper,  annealed 0*388 

Antimony 0*389 

L:on about  0*5*^ 


From  this  we  see  that,  whereas  (of  the  substances  ex- 
perimented on  by  Dr.  Matthiessen)  an  cdlot/  ofplatinnmv- 
silver,  hard  or  annealed,  is  the  one  of  which  the  re- 
sistance changes  least  by  temperature,  German  silver, 
which  is  a  very  much  cheaper  sJloy,  ir  nearly  as  good  in 
this  respect.  Hence,  nearly  aU  res-lsta/nce  coils  are  made 
of  Germain  silver,  except  when  greater  lightness  and  port- 
ability are  required,  in  which  case  the  alloy  of  one  part 
of  platinum  and  two  of  silver  by  weight  is  employed. 

A  new  alloy,  called  "  plaidnoid,^*  consisting  of  German 
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silver,  with  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  metallic  tungsten 
added,  has  been  recently  found  by  Mr.  J.  Bottomley  to 
have  a  resistance  per  cubic  centimetre  of  about  34  mi- 
crohms, or  about  60  per  cent,  higher  than  that  possessed 


rig.  60. 

by  German  silver ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  its 
percentage  variation  of  resistance  per  1°  C.  is  only  about 
0*021,  or  less  than  half  that  of  German  silver.  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  that  platinoid  will  supersede  both  Ger- 
man silver  and  platinum-silver  for  resistance  coils,  if 
L 
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its  resistance  be  found  to  be  equally  unchanged  by  lapse 
of  tima 

Iron,  ^e  see,  is  the  worst  of  the  substances  shown  in 
the  table  to  be  us^d  in  the  construction  of  resistance 
coils,  as  far  as  the  temperature  error  is  concerned ;  but  it 
is  not  unfrequently  used  when  cheap  resistance  coils  are 
required  for  large  currents,  and  when,  as  sometimes  is 
the  case,  great  constancy  of  resistance  is  not  necessary. 

The  resistance  coU,  when  used  as  an  accurate  standard, 
is  wound  inside  a  brass  box  b,  shown  in  Fig.  60,  so  that 
it  may  be  inserted  in  a  vessel  of  water  v  v,  and  its 
temperature  accurately  noted  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
meter t.  The  brass  box  b  for  holding  the  coil  is  made 
cylindrical  inside  and  outside,  with  a  large  diameter  and 
small  thickness,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface  as 
possible  to  the  water,  in  order  that  the  coil  inside  may 
acquire  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  vessel  v  v  containing  the  water  may  with 
advantage  have  double  sides,  with  an  air-space  between 
them,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  to  prevent  transference  of 
heat  between  the  water  and  outside  space. 

The  tubes  tt  are  to  prevent  the  coils  being  short 
circuited  by  water  getting  through  the  holes,  by  which 
the  rods  w  w  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  resistance  coil 
are  brought  out.  These  tubes  are  made  of  brass,  but 
they  are  lined  with  tubes  of  ebonite  to  prevent  electric 
contact  between  these  brass  tubes  and  the  rods  ww. 
Electric  connection  with  these  rods  is  made  by  dipping 
their  ends  e  e  into  little  wooden  cups  containing  mercury. 

Example  34. — At  what  temperature,  approximately, 
would  a  German  silver  coil,  which  had  one  British  Asso- 
ciation unit  of  resistance  at  16^0.,  have  the  resistance 
of  one  legal  ohm  ? 

1  legal  ohm  =  1-0112  B.A.  units, 

therefore  the  temperature  must  be  raised  sufficiently  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  the  coil  by  1*12  per  cent 
Therefore,  since  the  resistance  of  German  silver  increosm 
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0*044  per  cent  per  degree,  as  stated  in  the  last  table,  if  t 
be  the  temperature  above  16^  to  which  the  ooil  most  be 
raised, 

0-044  X  <=M2, 

or  t=:  25^*5  approximately. 

Awnjoer. — ^The  RA«  ooil  will  have  a  resistance  of  one 
legal  ohm  at  41°-5  0. 

Example  35. — A  set  of  resistance  coils  made  of  plati- 
num-silver are  correct  at  14°  C.  Between  what  limits  of 
temperature  approximately  may  they  be  used  without 
correcting  the  results,  if  the  temperature  error  is  not  to 
exceed  J  per  cent  1 

The  resistance  of  platinum-silver  increases  about 
0*031  per  cent  per  1^0.,  as  stated  in  the  last  table; 
therefore,  if  ^  be  the  number  of  degrees  above  or  below 
14^0.,  within  which  the  coils  may  be  used  without  the 
error  exceeding  \  per  cent, 

0031  X  t  =  0-25, 

.•.<=8°. 

An8weT, — ^The  limits  of  temperature  are  approxi- 
mately 6°  and  22°  0. 

Fxample  36. — If  the  greatest  change  of  temperature 
at  some  particular  place  between  summer  and  winter  is 
from --8°  to  25°  0.  in  the  shade,  what  is  the  greatest  per- 
centage variation  in  the  resistance  of  a  set  of  Grerman 
silver  coils  1    Answer. — 1*45  per  cent  approximately. 

Example  37. — ^Atwhat  temperature  would  a  metre  of 
mercury  one  square  millimetre  in  section  have  one  ohm 
resdstanoe  1  Anstoer. — 83° '3  0. 

95.  Mode  of  Winding  Besistance  Coils.— Not  onlj 
must  a  special  metal  be  employed  in  making  resistance 
coils,  but  the  wire  must  not  be  wound  on  the  bobbin  in 
the  ordinary  way.  If  it  were  woimd  on  the  bobbin  as 
cotton  is  on  a  reel,  then  each  bobbin  in  a  resistance  box 
would  act  as  a  magnet  when  a  current  passed  through 
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It,  And  a  box  full  of  electro-magnets  would  be  a  most 
inconvenient  thing  to  have  near  a  delicate  galvanometer 
used  in  testing  resistances,  since  one  would  be  constantly 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  deflection  observed  on  putting 
on  the  current  was  due  to  want  of  adjustment  in  the 
resistance,  or  to  the  temporary  magnetisation  of  the 
adjacent  resistance  box.  Hence,  the  wire  of  a  resistance 
coil  is  wound  back  on  itself  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  page  28, 
80  that  the  current,  in  passing  through  the  wire,  first  goes 
several  times  round  the  bobbin  in  one  direction,  and 
then  an  equal  number  of  times  in  the  opposite  directi(Mi, 
and  the  two  magnetic  effects  neutralise  one  another. 

The  disturbing  magnetic  effect  that  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  when  using  -resistance  coils,  is  overcome  by 
this  double  mode  of  winding ;  but  the  magnetic  action  of 
a  current  passing  round  an  ordinary  reel  of  wire,  or  a 
coil  wound  for  a  galvanometer  or  for  an  electromagnet, 
&c.,  must  be  carefully  taken  into  consideration  when 
anything  of  this  form  has  to  be  tested  for  resistance  As 
such  coils  are  frequently  wound  before  being  tested,  they 
must,  when  it  is  desired  to  test  them,  be  placed  so  far 
away  from  the  galvanometer  thskt  the  mere  passage  of  the 
current  round  the  coil  produces  by  itself  no  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle,  when  no  current  is  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  galvanometer. 

96.  Calibrating  a  Galvanometer  by  Using  Known 
Besistanc6& — From  Ohm's  law  (§  74,  page  130),it  follows 
thiat  the  current  passing  through  any  circuit  is  inversely 
proportional  to  its  resistance  if  a  constant  potential 
difference  be  maintained  at  the  ends  of  the  circuit.  Con- 
sequently if  a  constant  potential  difference  be  maintained 
at  the  terminals  t  t  (one  only  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig. 
61)  of  the  circuit,  consisting  of  the  key  K,  the  detector  D, 
and  the  resistance  box  b,  the  current  passing  through  the 
detector  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
resistances  of  the  key,  detector,  and  resistance  box.  Such 
a  constant  potential  difference  can  be  maintained,  as  will 
be  seen  in  §  139,  page  261,  by  attadiing  to  the  terminalB  tt 
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an  accumulator  or  any  galvanic  cell,  the  resistance  of 
which  is  small  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  resistance 
in  the  circuit 

To  perform  the  calibration,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  first 
employ  such  a  resistance  in  the  box  r  that  the  deflection 
on  the  detector  is  about  10^ ;  let  this  be  r^,  and  let  the 


Pig.  61. 

galvanometer  resistance  be  g,  and  let  the  deflection  be 
cFi,     Next  employ  a  resistance  rj,  such  that 

^2  + 9  =  ^(^1  +9)f 
or      r^  =  ^ri-igy 

then  the  current  will  be  doubled  since  the  resistance  of 
the  key  k  is  practically  nought,  if  the  platinum  contact 
points  be  cleaned  by  inserting  a  piece  of  paper  between 
them,  then  pressing  them  together,  and  pulling  out  the 
paper  with  the  points  pressed  togetJier,  (Emery  paper 
should,  not  be  used  as  it  rubs  away  the  platinum^  and 
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Btill  less  should  the  contacts  be  scraped  with  a  knife  or  a 
file.)  Let  the  deflection,  with  this  value  of  r»  be  d^f 
Next  employ  a  resistance  r^  such  that 

or    r3=Jri-|^, 

then  the  current  will  be  trebled.  Let  this  produce  a 
deflection  of  d^^  kc.  In  this  way  a  series  of  deflections 
wilj  be  obtained,  corresponding  with  currents  propor- 
tional to  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  a  relative  calibration  curve 
can  be  drawn  in  the  way  already  described. 

Thb  Whbatstone  Bridge. 

97.  Wheatstone's  Bridge. — The  diflerential  galvano- 
meter, in  its  simple  form,  is  a  very  convenient  apparatus 


rig.  62. 

for  testiog  the  equality  of  two  resistances,  but  there  is  a 
still  better  method  for  accurately  and  rapidly  comparing 
any  two  resistances,  which  was  originally  devised  by  Mr. 
Christie,  and  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  and  hence  has  been  called  a 
^^WJieataton^a  bridge,*'  or  a  "  Wheatstone* a  balance  J* 

The  principle  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  seen  from 
Fig.  62,  and  is  as  follows  : — In  passing  from  p  to  Q,  either 
along  the  wire  p  s  Q,  or  along  p  t  q,  there  are  points  having 
all  potentials  between  the  potential  of  P  and  that  of  Q, 
therefore  it  follows  that  for  every  point  in  the  circuit 
p  8  Q,.  there  must  be  a  point  on  the  circuit  p  t  Q,  having 
the  same  potential  Let  s  and  t  be  two  such  points  ; 
then,  if  they  were  joined  with  a  galvanometer,  no  current 
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wonld  flow  through  it^  or  if  joined  to  the  opposite  quarter 
cylinders  of  the  electrometer  described  in  §  75,  page  130, 
til  ere  would  be  no  deflection.  Let  A  be  the  current 
flowing  along  p  s,  and  which  also  must  be  the  current 
flowing  along  SQ,  since  no  current  passes  through  the 
galvanometer,  and  B  the  current  flowing  along  p  t  q,  and 
let  a,  6,  c,  ^  be  the  resistances  respectivelj  of  p  s,  s  Q,  p  t, 
T  Q ;  then,  since  the  potential  difierenoe  between  p  and  s 
is  tjie  same  as  the  potential  diflerence  between  p  and  t, 

Aa  =  BcL 

Similarly,  since  the  potential  diflerence  between  s  and  q 
is  the  same  as  the  potential  diflerence  between  t  and  q, 

Ab=zBd. 

Therefore,  combining  these  two  equations^  we  have 

h-T 

which  is  the  law  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge. 
The  last  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 
o  _  5 

and  this  is  the  equation  that  we  should  have  obtained  for 
no  current  through  the  galvanometer,  had  its  terminals 
joined  p  and  Q,  and  the  current  generator  been  placed 
between  s  and  t.  Hence  when  balance  is  obtained  wUh  a 
WheatsUme^s  bridge,  the  balance  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
vntercha/nging  the  galvamxymeter  and  battery. 

In  order,  then,  to  tell  the  value  of  one  of  the  resist- 
ances, say  a,  by  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  method,  we  must 
know  the  value  of  either  of  the  adjacent  ones,  say  ft,  in 
ohms,  and  the  ratio  only  of  the  other  two,  say  c  and  d 
Hence  one  mode  of  using  the  bridge  to  measure  the  resist- 
ance of  a  is  to  keep  the  ratio  of  c  to  cZ  constant,  and  simply 
vary  the  resistance  of  b  until  no  current  passes  through 
the  galvanometer.    Another  method  consists  in  keeping  h 
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oonstant.  and  varying  the  ratio  of  c  to  dL  For  example, 
the  resistances  c  and  d  may  be  the  resistances  of  different 
lengths  of  the  same  kind  of  wire,  in  which  case  we  know 
ih&t  c  will  be  to  d  simply  as  the  ratio  of  these  lengths, 
whatever  be  the  absolute  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  two 
parts.  A  form  of  Wheatstone's  bridge,  in  which  p  t  q,  of 
Fig.  62,  was  one  piece  of  stretched  wire,  and  the  ratio  of 
c  ix)  d  varied  by  moving  the  connection  of  the  wire  lead- 
ing to  one  terminal  of  the  galvanometer,  was  originally 
employed  by  the  Electrical  Committee  of  the  British 
Association,  and  is,  for  this  reason,  sometimes  called  the 
British  Association  bridge ;  at  other  times,  the  "  metre 
hridge^*^  from  the  stretched  wire  being  a  metre  long.  The 
wire  may  be  made  of  platinum,  or  bettor  still,  of  platinum- 
iridium,  which,  being  very  hard,  prevents  the  wire  being 
worn  at  any  part 

A  convenient  form  of  metre  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  63. 
It  has  three  stretched  wires  w  Wy  each  a  metre  in  length, 
and  so  arranged  that  either  one  of  them  alone,  or  two  of 
them  in  series,  or  all  three  in  series,  can  be  made  use  of 
to  form  the  two  sides  c  and  d  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge 
(Fig.  62).  When  the  plug  e  is,  as  in  the  figure,  placed  in 
the  hole  H,  the  current  simply  passes  through  the  stretched 
wire  which  is  nearest  to  the  observer.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  plug  b  be  put  in  the  hole  A,  then,  since  the 
brass  plate  p  is  permanently  connected  with  the  plate  p 
by  a  thick  copper  strip  under  the  base  of  the  instrument^ 
the  middle  stretched  wire  is  short-circuited,  and  the  wire 
nearest  to  the  observer  is  in  series  with  the  one  farthest 
from  him.  Lastly,  if  the  plug  be  removed  altogether 
the  three  wires  are  in  series. 

The  object'  of  thus  lengthening  the  wire  is  to  increase 
the  sensibility  of  the  test  when  desired,  and  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  sensibility  can  be  effected  by  removing  the 
short-circuit  pieces  s^  s„  and  inserting  coils  of  known  re- 
sistance in  place  of  them.  For  example,  suppose  that  the 
ratio  of  the  unknown  to  the  known  resistance  be  f,  then 
the  slide  k  must  be  placed  so  as  to  divide  the  stretched 
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wire  into  tw^o    pairts   having  this  ratio.     Hence,  if  one  of 
the  three  wires  only  be  used,  the  lengths  of  the  two  parts 


^hich  will  give  exact  balance   will  be  60  and  40  centi- 
metres, and  an  error  of  1  centimetre  in  the  position  oi 
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the  slider  will  correspond  with  an  error  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ratio  of 


^       60 
39  "  40 


X  100  per  cent.,  or  4  per  cent 


1-5 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  wires  in  series  be  em- 
ployed, then  the  lengths  into  which  the  three  metres  of 
wire  must  be. divided  to  obtain  exact  balance  will  be  180 
and  120  centimetres,  and  an  error  of  one  centimetre  in 
the  position  of  the  slider  will  correspond  with  an  error  in 
the  determination  of  the  ratio  of 

181        180 

119        120 
X  100  percent.,  or  1-4  per  cent 

If  now  two  coils,  each  having  a  resistance  equal  to, 
say,  1,000  centimetres  of  the  stretched  wire  be  inserted 
in  place  of  the  short  circuit  {ueces  Si  and  s^,  an  error  of 
a  centimetre  in  the  position  of  the  shder  wiU  only  corre- 
spond with  an  error  of 

1381        1380 


919         920 
1-5 


100  per  cent,  or  0*18  per  cent 


Oontact  between  the  platinum-tipped  knife-edge  k 
and  one  or  other  of  the  stretched  wires,  is  produced  by 
depressing  the  knob  k,  which  causes  the  lever  to  which 
this  knife-edge  is  attached  to  turn  on  an  axis  A  a.  On 
removing  the  pressure,  the  lever  is  pressed  up  by  a  spring 
underneath  it;  and  the  slider  should  never  be  moved 
with  the  knife-edge  k  depressed,  as  this  would  scrape  the 
stretched  wire  and  alter  its  diameter.  In  order  to  enable 
k  to  make  contact  with  e^ither  the  first,  second,  or  third 
wire,  the  knob  K  is  not  fastened  rigidly  to  the  lever,  but 
can  slide  along  it  in  a  slot,  and  can  be  so  placed  that 
the  near  end  of  the  spring  S  rests  in  either  of  the  three 
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grooTes  on  the  top  of  the  lever  corresponding  with  the 
three  positions  of  %  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  three 
stretched  wires  respectively. 

98.  Superiority  of  the  Wheatstone's  Bridge  over 
the  Differential  Galvanometer,  and  Conditions  afbeting 
the  Sensibility  of  the  Bridge. — The  WhecUatane^a  bridge 
is  superior  to  the  difererUial  galvanometer,  in  that  not 
merely  can  two  resistances  be  ascertained  to  be  equal  to 
one  another,  but  the  value  of  any  resistance  in  terms  of 
another  can  be  exactly  measured,  so  that  if  we  possess  one 
single  resistance  the  value  of  which  is  known  exactly  in 
ohms,  we  can,,  without  knowing  the  resistance  of  any  other 
wire,  measure,  by  means  of  the  metre  bridge,  the  value  in 
ohms  and  fractions  of  an  ohm  of  any  unknown  resistance. 

Practically,  however,  the  sensihility  of  the  brid^  is  limited  b v 
the  galvanometer  not  being  sensitive  enough  to  indicate  the  smaU 
current  that  passes  through  it  when  the.ratio  of  a  to  &  is  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  e  U)  d  (Fig.  62,  page  166),  and  when  both  ratios 
are  far  from  unitv.  In  met  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bridge  is  most 
sensitive  when  du  the  four  resistances,  a,  b,  e,  d,  are  equal  to  one 
another.  If,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  equal,  then  it 
is  desiiable  to  consider  whether  the  galvanometer  or  the  battery 
{see  §  129,  page  226)  have  the  higher  resistance,  because  greater 
sensibility  will  be  obtained  by  using  the  one  that  has  the  higher  resist- 
anee  to  eonneet  the  juflotioH  of  the  two  greater  of  a,  b,  e,  dy  ioith  the 
juneiion  of^  the  two  Use,  than  if  the  ^vanometer  and  battery  be 
joined  up  in  the  opposite  way.    For  example,  if 

a=      1  ohm 
b  =  100  ohms 
e^     4  ohms 
d  =  400  ohms, 

and  the  resistances  of  the  galvanometer  and  battery  be  37  ohms 
and  5  ohms  reroectively,  one  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  ought 
to  be  connected  with  tiie  -junction  of  a  and  c,  and  the  other  with 
the  junction  of  b  and  d,     (See  also  §  238,  page  467.) 

Further,  it  is  important  to  consider  whetiier  we  should  select  a 
galvanometer  woimd  with  fine  wire  or  one  wound  with  thick  wire, 
hi  order  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  measurements  with  a  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge.  Calculation  and  experiment  show  that  if  nothing 
but  the  gauge  of  wire  used  in  winding  the  bobbins  of  the  galvano- 
meter be  varied,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bobbins  and  the  space  on 
them  oooupied  by  the  covered  wire  remain  the  same,  as  well  as 
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tiie  streDgth  and  direction  of  the  controlling  field  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  Uie  galvanometer,  then  with  a  given  testing  battery/ 
and  with  given  values  of  the  four  '<  arms  "  of  the  bridge,  a,  6,  e^  d, 
the  greatest  deflection  will  be  produced  on  a  galvanometer  on 
makmg  a  definite  change  in  one  of  the  four  amtf,  say  a,  if  the  wire 
wound  on  the  galvanometer  bobbin  be  such  that  the  resiatanee 
of  the  galvanometer  equals  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  resistaneet  of 
the  two  arms  on  one  side  of  it  into  the  turn  of  the  resistaneet  of  the  ttco 
arms  on  the  other  side  of  ity  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the 
four  arms.  Tea  example,  if  the  galvanometer  connect  the  junction 
of  a  and  e  with  the  jundion  of  h  and  d,  the  wire  used  in  winding 
the  galvanometer  boobins  ought  to  be  selected  of  such  a  thickness 
that  the  galvanometer  when  wound  has  a  resistance  of  # 

{a-^b){e-^d) 
a-\'b-\'e-\-d' 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  a  roughly-made  pivot  galva- 
nometer havinff  this  resistance  will  give  better  results  than  a  delicate 
fibre-suspended  reflecting  galvanometer  with  a  much  greater  or  a 
much  less  resistance.  The  formula  can  only  be  used  on  the 
assumption  that  nothing  but  the  gauge  of  wire  employed  in  winding 
the  galvanomeier  eon  be  varied,     {See  §  237,  page  466.) 

99.  Commeroial  Form  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge. — 
In  the  Wheatstone  bridges,  as  commonlj  constmcted, 
the  resistances  of  all  three  branches  are  made  up  of 
coils,  the  values  of  which  are  known  in  ohms,  and  the 
apparatus  is  frequently  made  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
64,  where  the  e  and  d  of  Fig.  62  are  each  r^laoed  by 
three  coils  of  10,  100,  and  1,000  ohms,  called  the  "pro- 
portional coilst^^  and  the  b  of  Fig.  62  is  made  up  of  the 
following  coils,  1,  2,  2,  5, 10,  10,  20,  60,  100,  100,  200, 
500,  1,000,  1,000,  2,000,  6,000.  With  these  latter  six- 
teen coils,  any  integral  resistance  between  1  and  10,000 
may  be  formed,  and  this  special  arrangement,  although 
not  requiring  the  least  number  of  coils  to  enable  any 
resistance  between  1  and  10,000  to  be  obtained,  is  found 
in  practice  to  be  the  most  convenient.  With  this  bridge, 
then,  we  can  measure  any  resistance  between  -rirhf  ^  ^> 
or  yiyth  of  an  ohm,  and  ^4^^  X  10,000,  or  one  million 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ohms. 

In  Fig.  64,  the  battery  seen  at  the  left-hand  side 
is  indicated  symbolically  by  three  thin  lines,  which  stand 
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for  the  copper  plates,  and  by  three  shorter  and  thicker 
lineis,  which  stand  for  the  zinc  plates  or  rods.  The  cells 
are  understood  to  be  coupled  by  the  zinc  plate,  or  rod,  of 
the  upper  cell  being  joined  to  the  copper  plate  of  the 
second,  and  the  zinc  plate  of  the  second  to  the  copper 
plate  of  the  third ;  so  that  the  six  lines  in  Fig.  64  are  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  battery  shown  in  the 
next  figure  (Fig.    65).     This  symbolical  representation, 


Fig.  64. 


which  is  commonly  used  to  stand  for  a  battery,  will  be 
employed  in  the  rest  of  this  book,  and  will  be  found  still 
further  explained  in  §  135,  page  240. 

The  resistance  coils  sold  in  boxes  are  always  made 
so  that  the  resistance  of  each  is  an  exact  number  of 
ohms  or  certain  special  fraction  of  an  ohm  at  the  same 
temperature,. which  is  specified  on  the  box,  and  the 
trouble  of  acmisting  a  number  of  coils  to  fulfil  this  con- 
dition causes  l^istance  boxes  to  be  rather  costly.  It  is 
undoubtedly  mcM^e  convenient  that  the  resistance  of  each 
coil  should  be  an  exact  number  of  ohms  or  a  certain 
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special  fraction,  but  it  would  be  £ar  cheaper  if  the  coib 
were  made  approximately  to  have  the  resistance  1,  2,  5 
ohmSy  &c.,  and  their  actiml  resistances  in  ohms  and  frac- 
tions of  an  ohm,  when  tested  at  some  one  temperature, 
were  marked  on  the  box. 

100.  Bridge  Key. — ^In  using  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  it 
is  desirable  to  send  the  current  through  the  four  arms  of 
the  bridge  a,  by  c,  d  (Fig.  62),  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  galvanometer,  and  this  is  especially  impor- 
tant when  testing  the  resistance  of  the  copper  con- 
ductor of  a  long  submarine  cable,  since  the  current  in  such 
a  case  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  reach  its  maximum 
value  and  become  steady,  due  to  the  cable  acting  as  a 
*^ condenser"  (see  §  162,  page  301).  Hence,  if  the  galva- 
nometer circuit  were  completed  when  the  batteiy  was 
attached  to  the  bridge,  an  instantaneous  swing  of  the 
galvanometer  would  be  produced,  even  if  a  bore  to  b  the 
ratior  of  0  to  CI?.  And  although,  since  the  ratio  of  re- 
sistances having  been  effected,  the  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer would  become  nought  as  soon  as  the  current  in 
the  four  branches  of  the  bridge  became  steady,  great 
delay  in  the  testing  wpuld  be  caused  by  this  flrst  swing 
of  the  needle.  A  similar  difficulty  would  occur  in 
measuring  the  resistance  of  an  electromagnet  or  even  of 
any  coil  without  an  iron  core,  if  it  were  not  wound  doubly 
as  are  the  coils  in  resistance  boxes  (see  Fig.  7,  page  28) ; 
because  whenever  a  coil  is  so  wound  that  a  current  pass- 
ing through  it  produces  magnetic  action,  a  short  interval 
of  time  has  to  elapse,  after  putting  on  the  battery,  before 
the  current  reaches  its  maximum,  or  steady,  value,  arising 
from  what  is  called  the  "  self-indtuition  "  of  the  coil. 

A  key  for  sending  the  current  through  the  four 
arms  of  the  bridge  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  galvanometer,  is  shown  at  k  (Fig.  65),  and  is  a 
modification  of  the  one  originally  (smployed  by  the  Elec- 
trical Committee  of  the  British  AssociatioiL  On  press- 
ing down  the  button,  contact  is  first  made  between  the 
flexible  piece  of  brass  A  and  the  flexible  piece  of  brass  B. 
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This  completes  the  battery  circuit,  and  causes  the  cur- 
rent to  flow  through  the  four  arms  of  the  bridge  shown 
symbolically  in  Fig.  65  by  the  spiral  linesr  On  the 
button  being  still  further  pressed  down,  b  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  little  knob  of  ebonite  b  on  the  top 
of  the  flexible  piece  of  brass  c.     This  does  not  complete 


Of.!  (t^ 


vS?  / 


FiiT.  65. 

any  other  electric  circuit ;  but  on  the  button  being  still 
further  depressed,  c  is  brought  into  contact  with  D,  and 
the  galvanometer  circuit  is  completed. 

This  form  of  key  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
bridge  key,  because  all  the  connections  are  above  the 
base  of  the  key  and  in  sight,  whereas  when  the  connec- 
tions are  made  under  the  base,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  pieces  of  guttapercha-covered  wire  used  to 
make  the  connections  are  either  badly  insulated,  or  are 
loosely  connected  at  their  ends  with  the  terminals  of  the 
key,  and  so  introduce  unnecessary  resistance. 
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101.  Use  of  a  Shnnt  with  the  Bridge — It  is  desirabk 
to  employ  also  another  key  k  (Fig.  65),  which  may 
be  quite  simply  made  of  a  twisted  bit  of  hard  brass  wire, 
bent  so  as  to  press  up  against  a  sort  of  bridge  of  hard 
brass  wire,  since  the  resistance  at  the  contact  is  in  this 
case  of  no  consequence.  When  the  key  is  not  depressed, 
a  portion  of  the  current  is  shunted  past  the  galvanometer 
through  any  convenient  shunt  «,  the  resistance  of  which 
need  not  be  known,  as  it  does  not  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tiona  The  object  of  this  shunt  is  merely  to  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  when  the  first  approxi- 
mation is  being  made  to  the  value  of  the  unknown  re- 
sistance. As  soon  as  this  has  been  done  the  key  k  should 
be  depressed,  and  all  the  current  in  the  galvanometer 
circuit  arising  from  want  of  perfect  balance  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  galvanometer  itself,  and  the  resistances 
adjusted  until  perfect  balance  is  obtained.  Another  de- 
vice to  expedite  the  testing,  and  also  to  prevent  power- 
ful currents  being  sent  through  the  galvanometer,  consists 
in  not  holding  the  key  k  down  when  the  first  rough 
approximation  is  being  made,  but  merely  giving  it  a  tap, 
which  has  the  effect,  when  the  balance  is  far  from 
perfect,  of  giving  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  a  slight 
impulse  to  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  ratio 
of  a  to  &  is  larger  or  smaller  than  that  of  c  to  (2,  instead 
of  causing  the  needle  to  violently  swing  against  the  stops 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  it  would  do  if  the  key  k  were 
held  down  before  balance  was  arrived  at. 

102.  Meaning  of  the  Deflection  on  a  Bridge  Galva- 
nometer.— A  considerable  amount  of  time  will  be  saved 
in  testing  if  the  meaning  of  a  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle,  say  to  the  right,  be  once  for  all  definitely 
ascertained,  and  a  note  be  made  whether  it  means  that  the 
ratio  of  a  to  6  is  too  large  or  too  small.  The  simplest 
way  of  recording  this,  if  we  assume,  for  example,  a  to 
be  the  unknown  resistance,  is  to  put  the  wonls  ^^vrv- 
crease  h  "  and  "  dimmish  b  **  one  on  each  side  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, these  being  the  directions  to  be  followed 
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according  as  the  needle  deflects  towards  one  or  other  of 
them.  The  position  of  these  two  directions  must,  of 
course,  be  reversed  if  the  terminals  of  the  testing  battery 
be  reversed. 

Shunts. 

103.  Shunts. — We  have  already  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  17,  page  59,  and  again  when 
using  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  (§  101,  page  176),  that  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  use  a  wire  as  a  by-path  or  shunt 
to  convey  a  portion  of  the  current,  the  remainder  only 
passing  through  the  galvanometer.  We  will  now  consider 
what  must  be  the  relative  resistances  of  the  shunt  and 
galvanometer  to  allow  any  particular  fraction  of  the  whole 
current  to  pass  through  the  galvanometer.  Let  s,  g  he 
the  resistances  in  ohms  of  the  shunt  and  galvanometer, 
and  S,  G  the  currents  in  amperes  passing  through  them 
respectively ;  then,  if  V  be  the  potential  difference  in  volte 
at  the  terminals  of  the  shunt  and  galvanometer,  it  fol- 
lows from  Ohm's  law  (§  74,  page  130)  that 


-T- 

0  =  1. 

G      • 

or  the  current  strengths  in  the  galvanometer 
are  inversely  as  their  resistances. 

Also,  by  a  well-known  rule  in  proportion 
that 

G                    8 

and  shunt 
,  it  follows 

8  +  a~»  +  g 

and 

s          9    . 

S-hG      s  +  g' 
but  S  -f  G  is  the  sum  of  the  currents  flowing  through  the 
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shunt  and  the  galvanometer  respectively,  and  therefore  is 
equal  to  the  whole  current  in  the  circuity  A  amperes  say, 
hence 

G^ a_ 

A^s  +  g 
and  ^  ^     g 

A'^s  +  g 
104.  Multiplying  Power  of  a  Shunt — 
Since  A  =  i±^xG, 

the  fraction is  frequently  called  the  "  multiplying 

power  of  the  shunt"  that  is,  the  quantity  that  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  the  galvanometer  must  be  multiplied 
by  to  obtain  the  total  current. 

As  an  example  of  the  last  equation,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  desire  that  G  shall  be  one-tenth  of  A,  then 


«  +  <7" 

10' 

or  *  = 

1 

1^' 

or,  again, 
then 

if  we 

1  wish  that  G  shall  be  one-thousandth  of  A, 

8                   1 

9  +  g^ 

1000' 

or  8  = 

1 

ooo»' 

106.  Combined  Resistance. — It  would  be,  of  course, 
possible  to  substitute  for  the  two  resistances  s  and  g^ 
which  are  in  parallel,  a  single  wire  of  resistance  x  such 
that  /or  the  same  potential  differ ence^  V,  at  its  terminalsy 
the  current  flowing  through  it  should  be  equal  to  the  sum 
Qi  :the  ourrents  flowing  through  the  two  paralM  drcuita 
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To  £nd  X  we  have 

V 
the  curretit  that  would  flow  through  it  =  — » 

V 

the  current  flowing  through  •      •     •     =  —  t 

V 
the  current  flowing  through  g     •     •     =  —  t 

V       V       V 

•  ••     since  —  = h  —  > 

X        8        g 

'  ^9    . 


s  +  g' 

or  if  two  wires  be  in  parallel,  then  the  product  of  their 
resistances  divided  by  their  sum  represents  the  resistance 
of  a  single  wire  through  which  a  current  will  pass,  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  currents  passing  through  the  two  wires, 
for  the  same  potential  diference.  Such  a  single  resistance 
is  called  the  "  conMned  resistance^**  or  the  ^^pa/raMel 
resi^xjmce^**  of  the  two. 

From  what  has  preceded  we  see  that  when  G  is  a 
tenth  of  A, 

sg  1 


«  +  5^""10- 


or  the  combined  resistance  of  the  shunt  and  galyanometer 
is  one-tenth  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

In  the  same  way,  if  there  be  any  number  of  resistances 
a,  &,  c,  dj  <&c.,  in  parallel,  and  a;  be  a  single  resistande, 
such  that  with  the  sa/me  potential  difference  at  its  termi- 
nals the  current  that  will  flow  through  x  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  currents  that  flow  through  all  the  resistances 
a,  6,  c,  df  <kc.,  the  comMned  resistance 


hl-i-l-^ 
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If  A,  B,  0,  D,  Ac,  be  the  currents  flowing  through 
die  various  circuits,  and  X  be  the  total  current^  then 


A 

a 

X 

w. 

1 

1 
d 

+  <fco. 

B 

6 

X 

\*\ 

-•- 

1 
d 

+  &c. 

&C. 

Example  38. — ^What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt 
BO  that  \  of  the  whole  current  shall  pass  through  a  galva- 
nometer having  452  ohms'  resistance  1 

Here  8     _^  4 

Ansiver, — 1,808  ohms. 

Example  39. — If  the  resistiance  of  a  shunt  be  1  ohm, 
and  that  of  the  galvanometer  2  ohms,  what  fraction  of  the 
total  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer  and  what 
through  the  shunt  ] 

We  have      ^  = — —, 
A      s  +  g 

therefore,  substituting  the  values  given, 

G^l 

A      y 

Ansvjer. — One-third  of  the  current  passes  through  the 
galvanometer,  and  two-thirds  through  the  shunt 

Example  40. — ^If  a  galvanometer  have  1,980  ohms' 
resistance,  and  a  shunt  be  attached  so  that  the  current 
passing  through  the  galvanometer  is  only  jvv^  ^^  ^^ 
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total  current^  what  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt, 
and  by  how  many  ohms  will  the  resistance  of  the  droiiit 
be  diminished  by  employing  the  shunt  t 

Here  a  1 


9-^9 

~ioo' 

9 

1 

=  99^ 

%  in  iiis  case. 

=  20  ohms; 

•^.^ 

=  19-8  ohms; 

• '.  the  diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  pro- 
duced by  applying  the  shunt  is  1,980  -  19-8,  or  1,960-2 
ohms. 

106.  Construction  of  a  Shunt  Bor — ^The  three  coils, 
having  respectively  the  ^th,  ^th,  and  ^l^th  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  galvanometer,  are  usually  inserted  in  a 
small  box  b  (Fig.  66),  which  accompanies  the  galvanometer. 
The  terminals  of  the  galvanometer,  as  well  as  the  two  wires 
which  connect  the  ^vanometer  with  the  rest  of  the  cir- 
cuit, are  joined  to  the  binding  screws  s  s  on  the  shunt 
box,  and  each  of  the  three  shunt  coils  has  one  of  its  ends 
connected  with  the  brass  piece  c,  while  the  other  ends 
are  connected  respectively  with  the  brass  pieces  B,  e,  and 
F.  If,  then,  the  brass  plug  p'  be  inserted  in  the  hole  be- 
tween the  brass  bar  ab  and  the  brass  piece  c,  all  the 
current  will  pass  from  a  b  to  o,  through  the  plug,  and 
none  through  the  galvanometer,  since  the  resistance  of 
A  B  to  c  through  the  plug  is  extremely  small  compared 
with  that  through  the  galvanometer.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  plug  be  inserted  in  the  hole  between  a  b  and  d, 
as  in  the  figure,  the  current  will  pass  from  ab  to  d 
tbrough  the  plug,  and  from  d  to  c  through  the  coil  in 
the  shunt  box,  which  connects  with  a  And  as  this  coil 
has  ith  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  ^th  of  the 
total  current  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer.     Simi- 
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larlj,  if  the  plug  be  inserted  in  the  hole  between  a  b  and 
B,  or  A  B  and  p,  Tizjth  or  nfeuth  of  the  whole  current  will 
pass  through  the  galvanometer. 

Tn  order  to  obtain  very  good   "  swrfdce  insulation  " 
(see  §  140,  page  267),  the  brass  pieces  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  f  are. 


J 

H^^'              'J                    '          ' 

1 

I 

r 

Fig.  66. 

in  the  particular  shunt  box  shown  in  the  figure,  mounted 
on  ebonite  pillars  p,  ?,  p,  p,  and  to  avoid  the  insertion  of  the 
plug  into  one  or  other  of  the  holes  pushing  these  pillars 
outwards,  and  so  preventing  the  plug  making  firm  contact 
with  the  pieces  of  brass  on  each  side  of  it,  there  is  a 
spring  cap  c  c,  sliding  on  the  plug,  which  passes  over  the 
two  vertical  pins  on  each  side  of  the  hole,  and  so  holds 
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the  brass  pieces  together  against  the  wedging  action 
which  tends  to  force  them  asunder  when  the  plug  ispreased 
in.  The  plug  has  a  long  ebonite  handle  i,  which  should 
be  held  by  the  flat  part  at  the  end  to  prevent  leakage 
taking  place  along  the  sorfaoe  of  the  handle  and  through 
the  body  of  the  experimenter  to  the  ground. 

107.  Increase  of  the  Total  Curreiit  prodneed  hj  the 
Employment  of  a  Shunt — ^The  Use  of  Shunts  with  a 
Differential  Galvanometer. — ^The  insertion  of  a  shunt 

diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  from  g  to  — r-~  • 

In  some  cases  this  produces  practically  no  effect  on  the 
total  current,  so  that  the  current  flowing  through  the 

8 

galyanometer  will  be        ■     of  the  current  that  was  flow- 

ing  through  it  before  the  insertion  of  the  shunt.  But  in 
oi£er  cases  this  variation  of  the  resistance  in  circuit  ma- 
terially affects  the  total  current,  so  that,  although  G  is 

always  — — —  of  the  total  current,  this  total  current  may 

be  so  increased  by  the  diminution  of  the  total  resist- 
g 

ance  that  the  fraction  — ; —  of  the  new  total  current  is 
s  +  g 

practically  as  large  as  the  previous  total  current,  or,  in 
other  words,  shunting  the  galvanometer  may  produce  prac- 
tically no  diminution  in  the  current  passing  through  it. 

lliis  effect  produced  on  applying  a  shunt,  which 
is  often  entirely  overlooked  by  begiuners,  may  be  ex- 
perimentally investigated  with  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  67.  B  is  a  battery  consisting  of  six  cells  fitted  with 
terminal  binding  screws,  so  that  one,  two,  or  any  number 
of  cells  up  to  six  can  be  used ;  M  is  a  galvanometer  of 
very  small  resistance,  and  R^,  Rg*  ^  ^4>  resistance  coils 
in  the  main  circuit,  o  is  a  galvanometer  of  some  500 
ohms'  resistance,  also  in  the  main  circuit,  but  fitted  with 
a  shunt  &  Any  onB  of  the  coils,  B^,  B^,  B3,  or  b^,  can  be 
cut  out  of  circuit  by  turning  the  handle  h  so  that  a  small 
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bridge-piece  b  of  flexible  brass  makes  contact  between  two 
metSlic  buttons  k  kj  which  are  attached  respectively 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  coil.*  The  resistance  in  the  shunt  s 
can  be  varied  either  by  taking  out  or  inserting  the  plugs 
in  its  base  in  the  usual  way,  or  by  turning  the  handle 
which  varies  the  resistance  in  a  way  to  be  explained  a 
little  farther  on.  Then  it  is  found  that  if  the  resistance 
in  the  main  circuit  is  fairly  large,  say  1,000  ohms,  alter- 
ing the  resistance  of  s  alters  the  deflection  of  g,  but  does 


pig.  67. 

not  sensibly  alter  that  of  M ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  resistance  in  the  main  circuit  is  small,  that  is,  if  the 
four  bridge  pieces  at  the  tops  of  the  four  coils  are  turned 
so  as  to  short-circuit  all  the  four  coils,  then  the  value  of 
s  may  be  altered  within  wide  limits  without  altering  the 
value  of  the  deflection  of  g,  but  the  deflection  of  m  will 
be  large  when  the  resistance  in  s  is  small,  and  small  when 
the  resistance  in  s  is  large.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
vary  the  number  of  cells  from  one  to  six  in  order  that 

*  This  plan  of  cutting  out  a  coil  was  the  one  originally  em- 
pl<^ed  by  the  late  Sir 'Charles  Wheatstone  with  the  earliest  forms  of 
resistance  coils. 
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in  all  the  experiments,  each  made  with  a  particular  value 
of  the  resistance  in  the  main  circuity  and  for  a  series  of 
values  of  the  shunt,  the  largest  deflection  of  g,  which  is 
obtained  when  the  galvanometer  is  unshunted,  may  be 
about  the  same. 

We  have  merely  referred  to  the  two  extreme  cases, 
a  very  large  and  a  very  small  resistance  respectively  in 
the  main  circuit ;  but  readings  should  be  taken  of  the 
deflection  of  g  for  a  series  of  values  of  the  resistance  of 
the  shunt,  with  each  of  several  values  of  the  resistance  in 
the  main  circuit ;  and  a  series  of  curves  should  be  drawn 
connecting  deflections  of  G  with  values  of  s,  each  curve 
for  a  different  resistance  in  the  main  circuit. 

The  mathematical  working  out  of  this  experiment, 
together  with  the  consideration  of  the  construction  of 
"  constant  total  current  shunts,"  will  be  found  farther  on 
(§  137,  page  253). 

We  have  seen  (§  87,  page  149)  that  if  the  two  coils  c 
and  c'  (Fig.  59)  of  the  di^erential  galvanometer  have 
equal  resistances,  and  if,  in  addition,  they  be  so  adjusted 
relatively  to  the  needle  that  no  deflection  is  produced 
when  equal  currents  flow  round  the  coils,  no  deflection  will 
be  produced  when  a  and  b  have  equal  i*esistances,  and  a 
difference  of  potentials  is  set  up  between  p  and  q  by  any 
convenient  current  generator.  If,  now,  one  of  the  coils, 
say  c,  be  shunted  with  a  shunt,  having,  say,  one-ninth  of 
the  resistance  of  c,  then  the  parallel  resistance  of  C  and 
its  shunt  will  be  one-tenth  of  the  resistance  of  c  alona 
Therefore  if  the  resistance  of  a  be  also  diminished  to  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  was,  the  total  resistance  of  the  branch 
p  A  c  Q  will  become  one-tenth  of  what  it  previously  was, 
hence  ten  tiines  as  much  current  will  pass  through  A  and 
through  B,  but  of  this  larger  current  only  one-tenth  part 
will  pass  round  the  coil  c,  and,  consequently,  there  will 
still  be  no  deflection  of  the  needle.  We  can  generally 
conclude  that  if  one  coil,  c,  having  a  resistance  g  ohms,  of 
a  differential  galvanometer  be  shunted  with  a  shunt  of  s 
ohms,  no  deflection  will  be  produced  when 
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resistance  of  A  __     a 
resistance  of  B  ~"  »  -f  gr' 

If,  therefore,  we  have  a  box  of  resistance  coils,  the 
resistance  of  which  can  be  varied  from,  say,  1  to  10,000 
ohms,  we  can,  by  the  addition  of  a  tenth  shunt  to  one  of 
the  coils  of  a  (Ufferential  galvanometer,  measure  resist- 
ances varying  between  0*1  and  100,000  ohms. 

108.  Sliding  Resistance  Boxea — ^The  resistance  box 
8  (Fig.  67)  is  different  from  any  of  the  forms  used  in 
the  previous  experiments.  Fig.  68  shows  this  resistance 
box  in  plan,  and  from  that  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  altering  the  resistance,  the  one  by 
inserting  plugs  into  the  holes  between  p  and  q,  or 
by  removing  these  plugs  in  the  manner  previously  de- 
scribed, the  other  by  turning  one,  or  both,  of  the  slid- 
ing handles  h  h.  Turning  these  handles  can  be  effected 
without  looking  at  the  box,  and  hence  such  sliding 
resistance  boxes  are  commonly  employed  for  "  dieplex 
telegraphj/y"  or  the  sending  of  two  messages  simulta- 
neously, in  opposite  directions,  along  one  telegraph  wire, 
in  connection  with  which  the  signaller  requires  to  vary 
the  resistance  without  having  to  take  his  attention  c^ 
the  message  he  is  sending  or  receiving. 

Between  each  pair  of  adjacent  studs  Sj,  8^  8^  &c.,  in 
one  half  of  the  box  are  coils,  each  having  the  value  of  40 
ohms,  while  between  each  pair  of  adjacent  studs  s^,  s^,  S3, 
&c.,  in  the  other  half  of  the  box  are  coils,  each  having  the 
value  of  400  ohms.  Hence,  with  the  arms  in  the  positions 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  current  entering  at  the  binding 
screw  T  has  first  to  pass  through  as  many  of  the  coils 
between  p  and  q  as  are  unplugged,  next  through  eight 
coils,  each  of  40  ohms,  then  from  the  arm  h  to  the  arm  h, 
and  lastly  through  five  coils,  each  of  400  ohms,  and  out 
by  the  terminal  t.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  any  re- 
sistance that  may  be  unplugged  between  p  and  Q,  there  is 
a  resistance  of  2,320  ohms  in  circuit. 

Hesistance    boxes    with    sliding    arms    are    much 
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cheaper  to  construct  than  plug  resistance  boxes,  as  the 
labour  and  expense  of  giinding  the  plugs  into  the  coni- 
cal holes  is  saved.  As,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
avoid  an  unknown  small  resistance  being  introduced  at 


the  contact  of  a  stud  and  the  revolving  arm,  well-made 
plug  resistance  boxes  are  far  better  for  accurate  work. 

109.  Measuring  a  Resistance  during  the  Passage 
of  a  Strong  Current. — In  cases  where  a  conductor  is 
warmed  by  the  passage  of  a  strong  current,  and  so  has 
its  resistance  altered,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  what 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  was  when  cold,  but  we 
must  know  what  it  is  while  the  current  is  passing  through 
it.     This  cannot,  of  course,  be  done  with  a  Wheatstone's 
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bridge  or  a  differential  galvanometer,  but  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  resistance  can,  in  some  cases,  be  made 
by  stopping  the  current  that  was  passing  through  the 
conductor,  and  then  measuring,  as  quickly  as  possibley  its 
resistance  with  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  or  differential 
galvanometer  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  §  97,  page  167). 
This,  at  the  best,  can  give  but  an  approximation,  and 
when  the  conductor  cools  very  rapidly  on  the  stoppage 
of  the  current,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  fila- 
ment of  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  result  so  obtained 
would  differ  very  seriously  from  the  true  value.  Further, 
this  method  could  not  be  employed  at  all  when  it  is 
desired,   for  example,  to  measure' the  resistance  of  an 


jpig,e9.. 


" electric  arc''  that  is,  the  iutensely  heated  space  between 
the  carbon  points  in  an  ^^  arc  lamp,'*  because  the  arc 
ceases  to  exist  immediately  the  current  producing  it  is 
stopped. 

In  such  a  case,  the  following  method  must  be  em- 
ployed.  By  means  of  an  electrometer,  or  a  voltmeter 
V  (Fig.  69),  measure  the  potential  difference,  in  volts, 
at  the  ends  of  the  conductor  c,  whose  resistance  we  desire 
to  know,  and  simultaneously  measure  with  an  ammeter 
the  current  A,  in  amperes,  passing  through  the  con- 
ductor; then,  if  0  be  the  unknown  resistance  of  c  in 
ohms,  we  have,  from  the  definition  of  resistance. 


V 


This  method  can,  of  course,  be  employed  in  all  cases, 
but  is  especially  useful  when  a  conductor  has  a  fairly 
strong  current    passing  through  it,  and  we   desire  to 
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measure  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  while  this  strong 
current  is  passing  through. 

If  the  instrument  used  to  measure  the  potential 
difference  be  an  electrometer,  through  which  no  current 
passes,  the  deflection  of  the  ammeter  will  measure  the 
true  current  passing  through  the  conductor  only ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  voltmeter  be  employed,  through 
which  some  current  passes,  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  current  passing  through  the  ammeter  is  the 
sum  of  the  currents  passing  through  the  conductor  c  and 
the  voltmeter.  As  a  rule,  this  will  not  introduce  any 
serious  practical  error,  as  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter 
being  very  large  compared  with  that  of  c,  the  current 


Fig.  70. 

passing  through  the  voltmeter  is  very  small  compared 
with  that  passing  through  c.  If,  however,  this  be  not 
quite  the  case,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  c  being 
large,  then  the  current  passing  through  the  voltmeter 
must  be  subtracted  from  that  measured  by  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  ammeter  to  obtain  the  value  of  A  in  the 
above  formula.  Or,  more  simply,  interrupt  the  volt- 
meter circuit  and  now  observe  the  ammeter  reading. 

If,  however,  the  resistance  of  c  be  large,  the  making 
and  breaking  of  the  voltmeter  shunt  circuit  may  very 
possibly  alter  not  merely  the  current  passing  through 
the  ammeter,  but  even  that  passing  through  c,  so  that  the 
reading  given  by  the  ammeter  when  the  voltmeter  shunt 
circuit  is  broken,  although  indicating  quite  accurately 
the  current  then  passing  through  c,  would  not  give  the 
amount  that  iixzs  passing  through  c  when  the  voltmeter 
reading  was  taken.  Therefore,  from  these  two  observa- 
tions the  resistance  of  c  could  not  be  accurately  deter* 
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mined,  unless  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  were  known^ 
and  the  current  passing  through  it  calculated  and  allowed 
for.  In  such  a  case  it  is  better  to  make  the  voltmeter 
a  shunt  to  both  the  ammeter  and  c,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70 ; 
for,  with  this  arrangement,  the  resistance  of  c,  plus  that 
of  the  ammeter,  wUl  be  correctly  found,  and  if  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ammeter  be  either  small  compared  with 
that  of  c,  or  if  it  be  correctly  known,  then  the  resistance 
of  c  can  also  be  found  by  a  simple  subtraction. 

The  determination  of  the  resistance  of  a  battery  by 
means  of  simultaneous  readings  on  an  ammeter  and 
voltmeter  will  be  found  described  in  §  116,  page  205. 

110.  Ohmmeter. — The    necessity  of  observing  two 


Pig.  71. 

instruments  at  the  same  time  is  a  disadvantage  in  the 
employment  of  the  method  of  testing  just  described,  and 
hence  the  following  instrument,  called  an  "  ohmmeter^" 
was  devised  by  the  author  for  measuring,  by  a  single 
observation,  the  resistance  of  any  part  of  a  circuit  through 
which  a  strong  current  is  passing.  The  ohmmeter  con- 
tains two  coils  acting  on  the  same  soft  iron  needle  ;  one 
of  these  coils,  c  c  (Fig.  71),  attached  to  the  terminals  T  T 
(Fig.  72),  is  made  of  a  short  piece  of  thick  TTire,  and  is 
placed  in  series  with  the  resistance  o  to  be  measured  ; 
while  the  other,  c  c  (Fig.  71),  attached  to  the  teiininals 
tt  (Fig.  72),  is  composed  of  very  fine  wire,  and  is  put 
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as  a  shunt  to  the.  unknown  resistance.  Hence  the  main 
current  A  produces  its  effect  by  means  of  the  thick  wire 
coil,  and  the  difference  of  potentials  Y  at  the  terminals 
of  the  unknown  resistance  by  means  of  the  fine  wire 
coil ;  these  coils  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  action 
on  the  needle  is  due  to  the  ratio  of  V  to  A,  that  is,  to 
the  value  of  o.     When  no  current  is  passing  through 


Fig.  72. 

either  coil  the  needle  will  rest  in  any  position,  but  on 
sending  a  current  through  the  thick  coil  alone  the 
pointer  at  once  moves  to  nought.  And  by  properly  pro- 
portioning the  shapes  of  the  coils,  and  by  winding  the 
wire  on  them  in  a  definite  way,  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  angular  deflection  of  the  needle  from,  the  zero 
position  directly  proportional  to  the  resistance  o.  The 
thick  wire  coil  may  be  alwjays  kept  in  the  main  cir- 
cuit, or  in  any  branch  circuit,  then  on  attaching  the 
terminals  tt  to  any  two  points  on  the  same  circuit  by 
means  of  wires  the  needle  will  at  once  move  to  a 
number  on  the  dial,  which  will  indicate  the  resistance 
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in  ohms  at  the  time  in  question  of  that   part  of   the 
circuit  between  the  two  points. 

On  account  of  the  alteration  of  resistance  by  heating, 
it  is  very  difficult,  unless  very  thick  German  silver  wire  is 
employed,  to  construct  resistance  coils  for  use  with  strong 
currents,  so  that  the  resistance  shall  not  be  changed  by 
the  passage  of  the  currents.  But  the  use  of  an  ohm- 
meter  permits  the  employment  of  an  iron  wire,  or  even 
of  a  bit  of  wet  rope,  as  a  temporary  resistance  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  the  resistance  of  the  iron  wire  or 
of  the  wet  rope  being  determined  with  the  ohmmeter  at 
the  moment  the  experiment  is  being  made. 

Heat  Generated  and  Work  Done  by  an  Electric 
Current. 

111.  Amount  of  Heat  Generated  by  an  Electric 
Current. — ^When  considering  the  effects  produced  by  a 
current  earlier  in  the  book,  we  saw  that  the  rise  of 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  in  a  given  time  was  not 
proportional  to  the  current  strength.  We  will  now 
examine  this  more  fully,  and  for  doing  this  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig,  73  may  be  conveniently 
employed.  It  consists  of  a  coil  of  German  silver  wire 
dipping  into  a  small  metal  vessel  of  paraffin  oil,  the 
temperature  of  which  can  be  observed  by  means  of  a 
delicately  graduated  thermometer  T,  the  bulb  of  which 
dips  into  fiie  oil.  T  is  supported  by  an  indiarubber 
stopper,  through  which  it  passes,  and  which  itself  fits 
into  a  small  wooden  cap,  seen  in  the  figure,  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  vessel  containing  the  paraffin 
oil.  This  little  vessel  is  supported  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  much  larger  metal  vessel,  seen  in  the'  figure, 
made  with  double  sides,  double  top,  and  double  bottom, 
the  space  between  the  two  being  filled  with  water.  This 
water  jacket,  as  it  is  called,  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting heat  passing  from  the  body  of  the  experimenter, 
or  from  any  adjacent  lamp,  into  the  paraffin  oil,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  experiment,  seeing  that  our 
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object  is  to  measure  the  heat  produced  in  the  vessel  of 
paraffin  oil  solely  by  the  current  passing  through  the 
coil  of  German  silver  wire  immersed  in  it.  It  might,  at 
first  sight,  appear  that  the  simplest  plan  of  avoiding  this, 
as  well  as  of  avoiding  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  vessel 


Fig.  73. 

of  paraffin  oil,  would  be  to  surround  it  by  a  sort  of  coat 
of  cotton- wool  or  of  fur.  Asy  however ,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  such  a  coat  which  shall  prevent  all  loss  of  heat, 
there  being  no  insulators  for  heat  (see  §  93,  pagcf  159),  and 
as  this  losSy  although  small,  would  be  vagus  in  amount,  it 
is  better  to  allow  a  greater  loss  provided  that  the  loss  is 
hnoum  in  amount ;  this  result  is  obtained  by  using  a 
water  jacket,  and  by  maintaining  this  water  jacket  at 
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constant  temperature,  which  can  be  tested  by  means  of 
the  thermometer  t'  dipping  into  the  water  of  the  jacket. 
The  two  wires  to  the  left  side  of  the  figure  go  to  the 
current  generator,  which,  on  pressing  down  the  key, 
sends  a  current  through  the  coil  of  wire  in  the  calori- 
meter,, the  galvanometer,  and  a  longer  or  shorter 
portion  of  the  stretched  wire  sliown  at  s  in  the  figura 
The  length  of  this  stretched  wire  put  in  the  circuit  can 
be  r^ulated  by  a  loose  flexible  wire,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  which  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  free  binding 
screw  of  the  galvanometer,  and  at  the  other  end  to  one 
of  the  binding  screws  s. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  experiments  shown  in 
Figs.  6,  15,  and  73,  the  current  strength  is  varied  by 
inserting  a  shorter  or  a  longer  length  of  wire  in  the 
circuity  whereas  in  the  experiments  shown  in  Figs.  17 
and  20  the  same  result  is  much  more  simply  attained 
by  altering  the  distance  between  two  zinc  plates,  or 
rods,  dipping  into  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  zinc  sulphate.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the 
first  and  third  experiments  the  current  mitst  be  kept 
quite  constcmt  for  a  minute  or  so  while  the  gas  is 
being  steadily  generated  in  the  first  case,  and  the  heat  is 
being  generated  in  the  calorimeter  in  the  third,  where- 
as in  the  last  two  experiments  it  is  only  necessary 
to  keep  the  current  constant  just  long  enough  to  take 
a  readSng  of  the  galvanometers.  Now  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  maintain  a  current  quite  constant 
for  some  little  while  by  means  of  plates  dipping  into 
liquid,  unless  some  plan  of  fixing  the  plates  in  any  par- 
ticular position  were  employed ;  and  even  then,  as  will 
be  seen  later  on,  a  liquid  resistance  would  not  be  as 
constant  in  value  as  that  produced  by  a  given  length 
of  wire.  Hence  the  latter  plan  should  always  be 
adopted  when  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  current 
constant  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  Fig.  73,  M  is  a  controlling  magnet,  and,  as 
already  explained,  if  M  be  placed  near  the  galvanometer, 
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the  latter  must  be  calibrated  with  m  in  the  same  position 
as  it  is  in  when  the  galvanomc  !;er  is  used,  since 
changing  the  position  of  a  magnet  when  it  is  near  a 
galvanometer  not  only  alters  the  absolute,  but  generally 
also  the  relative  calibration  curve. 

To  carry  out  the  heating  experiment,  a  certain 
current  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  apparatus,  and 
the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  is  observed.  The 
current  being  kept  constant,  the  tirne  rise  of  tempera- 
twre  of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter  is  measured  by  the 
thermometer  T,  the  liquid  being  kept  constantly  stirred 
with  the  stirrer  R  to  prevent  its  becoming  hotter  in  one 
part  than  in  another.  The  time  rise  of  temperature 
is  obtained  by  making  a  series  of  simuUcmeous  observa- 
tions of  time  and  temperature ;  for  example^  successive 
observations  of  the  thermometer  may  be  made  by  one 
observer  at  times  which  are  noted  on  a  watch  by  another. 
A  curve  can  now  be  drawn  having  its  abscissae,  or 
distances  measured  along  one  line,  proportional  to  the 
times  measured  from  the  instant  of  closing  the  cir- 
cuit, or  better,  from  the  instant  that  the  first  observation 
of  temperature  is  made  after  the  current  has  become 
steady,  and  its  ordinates,  or  distances  measured  along  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  former,  proportional  to  the 
temperature  at  the  ends  of  each  of  the  periods  of  time. 
From  this  curve,  which  experiment  shows  to  be  concave 
to  the  axis  along  which  time  is  reckoned,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  thermometer  t  at  any  instant  of  time,  or  the 
rise  of  temperature  during  any  interval  of  time,  can  be 
seen.  This  time  rise  of  temperature  curve  does  not^  how- 
ever, represent  the  time  production  of  heat,  since^ 
while  the  calorimeter  is  gaining  heat  from  the  coil  in 
it  through  which  the  current  is  passing,  it  is  losing  heat 
on  accoimt  of  radiation  amd  convection,*     Now  it  is  the 

*  Badiation  is  the  transference  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another 
without  the  iniervening  space  becoming  warm,  as,  for  example,  the  way 
in  which  the  sun  warms  the  earth  ;  conduction  is  the  transference  of 
heat  from  one  part  of  a  body  to  another,  due  to  all  the  intervening 
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rate  of  production  of  heat  that  we  want  to  ascertain, 
not  the  time  rise  of  temperature,  which,  without  alter- 
ing the  current  strength,  or  the  coil  through  which  it 
is  passing,  or  the  liquid  in  which  the  coil  is  placed, 
can  be  made  greater  or  less  by  diminishing  or  increas- 
ing the  facility  of  the  liquid  for  cooling. 

112.  Cooling  Correction  of  the  Observed  Bise 
of  Temperature  Curva — Hence  we  must  make  ex- 
periments and  ascertain  the  amount  of  heat  that  was 
lost  while  the  temperature  was  rising,  and  this  may 
be  done  with  great  accuracy  by  stopping  the  current 
and  observing  the  time  fall  of  temperature^  since  the 
calorimeter  is  now,  while  cooling,  surrounded  by  the  same 
body  at  the  same  temperature  as  it  was  while  it  was 
being  warmed.  From  observations  on  the  time  fall  of 
temperature,  a  time  cooling  curve,  which  will  be  found 
convex  to  the  axis  along  which  time  is  reckoned,  can 
be  constructed.  This  second  curve  must  be  used  to 
correct  the  first,  and  so  to  obtain  a  third  curve  in- 
dicating what  the  rise  of  temperature  would  have 
been  had  there  been  no  loss  of  heat.  To  obtain  this 
third  curve  divide  the  time  into  a  number  of  srnaU  equal 
intervals  ;  then,  starting  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
heating  curve,  observe  what  was  the  observed  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  first  short  interval  of  time ;  next^ 
referring  to  the  cooling  curve,  observe  what  was  the 
observed  loss  of  temperature  in  the  same  interval  of  time 
and  for  about  the  same  value  of  a  mean  temperature. 
This  observed  rise  and  observed  loss  must  then  be 
added  together,  and  the  sum  will  measure  what  the  rise 
of  temperature  would  have  been  during  the  first  interval 
of  time  had  there  been  no  loss  of  heat.  This  gives  us  a 
new  point  indicating  what  the  temperature  would  have 

portions  of  the  body  becoming  necessarily  warmed,  as,  for  example,  the 
way  in  which,  when  one  end  of  a  cold  iron  poker  is  inserted  in  the 
fire,  the  other  end  gradually  becomes  warmed  ;  convection  is  the 
transference  of  heat  from  one  place  to  another  by  the  bodily  con- 
veyance of  heated  liquid  and  gas ;  as,  for  example,  the  way  in  ^hioh 
the  top  of  a  chimney  over  a  lighted  fire  becomes  warm. 
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been  had  there  been  no  cooling.  Do  the  same  for 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  <&c.,  intervals,  and  add  what 
the  rise  in  temperature  during  each  interval  would 
have  been  without  cooling  to  what  the  temperature  would 
have  been  at  the  commencement  of  that  interval  without 
cooling. 

In  examining  this  third  curve  we  find  that  it  is  a 
straight  line,  which  means  that  for  a  constant  current 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  every  second  would, 
were  there  no  loss  of  heat,  be  able  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture by  the  same  amount  Hence  the  amount  of  heat 
actually  produced  in  every  second  is  a  constant  quantity, 
and  this  constant  rate  of  production  is  measured  by 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  this  line  and  the  line 
along  which  time  is  measured. 

Next  vary  the  current  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
wires  (Fig.  73)  in  ckcuit,  which,  as  stated  above,  is 
done  by  connecting  the  free  terminal  of  the  galvano- 
meter with  a  different  binding  screw  at  s,  and  obtain  the 
corrected  curve  as  before.  On  comparing  the  slopes  of  the 
straight  lines  so  obtained  from  the  two  experiments,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  not  proportional  to  the  respective 
current  strengths  as  measured  by  the  galvanometer,  but 
to  the  squares  of  the  current  strengths.  And  the  same  re- 
sult will  be  obtained  if  any  other  two  current  strengths 
be  employed  in  the  experiment.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
from  this  experiment,  that  the  heai  generated  in  a  con- 
ductor by  a  cu/rrent  m  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  cu/rrent  strength,  or  simply  to  the  squa/re 
of  the  cv/rrerU.* 

113.  Measuring  a  Current  by  the  Bate  of  Pro- 
duction of  Heat. — ^This  method  of  measuring  the  rise 
of  temperature  by  the  heat  generated  in  a  coil  of  wire 
may  be  conveniently  employed  when  the  currents  are 
so  strong  as  to  raise   the  temperature  several  degrees 

*  In  practice  it  is  found  best  to  take  the  observations  on  cooling  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  after  the  complete  series  of  observations 
of  the  heating  produced  by  the  various  currents  has  been  carried  out. 
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in  a  time  so  short  that  in  it  no  appreciable  loss  of 
heat  can  occur,  since  in  that  case  the  two  currents  will 
be  simply  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  ele- 
vations of  temperature  in  the  same  time,  and  no  cooling 
experiments  need  be  made.  And  the  method  is  espe- 
cisdly  useful  when  we  desire  to  measure  an  "  aUemcUmg 
cu/rrent"  that  is,  a  current  the  direction  of  which  is  being 
rapidly  reversed,  since  in  such  a  case  neither  a  voltameter 
nor  a  galvanometer  with  a  controlling  permanent  magnet 
can  be  used  to  measure  the  current  strength.  As  to  the 
voltameter,  the  compound  gas,  of  which  we  measured 
the  volume  in  the  experiment  described  in  §  3  and 
§  12,  was,  as  seen  from  the  experiment  described  in  §  7, 
composed  of  hydrogen  steadily  given  off  at  one  of  the 
platinum  plates,  and  oxygen  steadily  given  off  at  the 
other,  so  that  if  the  current  were  rapidly  reversed  many 
times  a  minute,  a  little  hydrogen  ^^ould  first  be  formed 
at  one  of  the  plates,  then  a  little  oxygen  at  the  same 
plate,  which,  combining  with  the  hydrogen  previously 
formed,  woidd  re-form  water,  so  that  on  the  whole 
no  gas  would  be  produced  which  could  be  collected  and 
measured. 

If  the  coil  of  wire,  having  a  resistance  of  o  ohms 
in  the  vessel  in  Fig.  73,  be  replaced  by  another  coil  of 
wire  having  a  different  resistance  of  o'  ohms,  it  will  be 
found  that  for  the  same  current  and  for  the  same  quantity 
of  liquid  in  the  calorimeter,  the  corrected  elevations  of 
temperature  in  the  two  cases  in  the  same  time,  which  are 
proportional  to  the  amounts  of  heat  produced,  will  be 
in  the  ratio  of  o  to  o\  Combining  this  with  the  result 
previously  obtained  with  different  currents  flowing 
through  the  same  coi],  it  follows  that  the  heat  generated 
in  a  conductor  by  a  cwrreni  in  a  given  time  is  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  the  square  qf  tJie  cwrrent  into  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor. 

If  the  water  equvoalent  of  the  calorimeter,  that  is, 
the  weight  of  water  that  is  raised  as  much  in  tempera- 
ture as  is  the  calorimeter  with  its  contents  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  the  same  amount  of  heat,  be  determined,  we  can 
measure  the  actual  amount  of  heat  produced  per  minute 
by  a  given  number  of  amperes  flowing  through  a  given 
number  of  ohms.  And  experiment  shows  when  the 
unit  of  heat  is  taken  as  the  amount  of  heat  that  will 
raise  1  lb.  of  water  from  0°  0.  to  1°  C,  that  A  cmiperes 
flowing  through  r  ohms  produce  per  mintUe  0*0315  A^ 
units  of  heat,  or,  generally,  if  H  be  the  number  of  units 
produced  in  t  minutes, 

H  =  00315  A2r<. 

If  we  take  as  the  unit  of  heat  the  heat  required  to 
raise  one  gramme  of  water  from  0°  0.  to  1°  C,  and  if  ^  be 
measured  in  seconds,  then 

H  =  0-239  L^rU 

114.  Work  done  in  an  Electric  Circuit.— If  two 
conductors  at  different  potentials  be  joined  by  a  wire, 
electricity  will  flow  from  the  one  of  higher  potential  to 
that  of  lower  as  long  as  any  potential  difference  exists 
between  them,  exactly  as,  when  a  reservoir  containing 
water  at  a  higher  level  than  the  surrounding  country 
has  an  opening  made  in  the  bottom  of  it,  water  will  flow 
out  of  the  reservoir  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level 
until  all  the  water  has  fiEillen  to  the  same  level.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  keep  up  a  constant  electric  current  we 
must  employ  a  m>achine  that  vrill  transport  electricity 
from  a  place  of  low  to  a  place  of  high  potential,  just  as,  to 
keep  up  a  steady  stream  of  water,  we  must  have  some 
machine  or  pump,  or  it  may  be  the  evaporating  power 
of  the  sun,  to  keep  raising  the  water  from  a  low  to  a  high 
level  With  any  such  pump  a  certain  portion  of  the 
power  expended  on  it  would  be  spent,  not  in  actually 
raising  water,  but  in  overcoming  the  friction  opposed  by 
the  channels  inside  the  pump  to  the  passage  of  the  water, 
and  the  portion  of  the  power  so  spent  would  be  con- 
verted into  heat,  so  that  the  work  the  water  could  do  in 
falling  would  be  less  than  that  spent  on  the  pump  by  the 
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amount  that  bad  been  wasted  in  beat  in  tbe  pump. 
Consequently,  tbe  number  of  feet  to  wbicb  a  pump 
could  raise  a  pound  of  water  would  be  less  than  tbe 
number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  expended  on  tbe  pump 
to  raise  tbe  pound  of  water,  and  experiment  sbows  tbat 
tbis  difference  would  be  greater  tbe  more  quickly  tbe 
pound  of  water  waff  raised. 

Now  a  generator  of  an  electric  current,  for  example,  a 
galvanic  battery,  a  dynamo  macbine,  a  magneto  macbine, 
or  a  tbermopile,  is  employed  for  tbe  same  sort  of  object 
as  a  pump,  viz.,  to  raise  electricity  from  a  low  to  a  bigb 
potential,  in  opposition  to  tbe  tendency  tbe  electricity 
apparently  possesses  to  flow  from  a  place  of  bigb  to 
a  place  of  low  potential.  Tbe  work  tbe  electricity  so 
raised  in  potential  can  do  per  second,  or  per  minute, 
in  tbe  external  circuit,  in  tbe  form  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent^ may  be  partly  done  in  turning  an  electromotor, 
or  may  be  partly  done  in  decomposing  tbe  substances 
in  a  voltameter,  but  in  botb  cases  a  portion  must 
be  done  in  beating  tbe  external  circuit;  or  tbe  wbole 
of  tbe  work  may  be  done  in  merely  beating  tbe  external 
circuit,  and  since  we  know  from  tbe  experiment  de- 
scribed in  §  113,  page  198,  tbat  tbe  beat  generated  by  tbe 
current  is  proportional  to  tbe  product  of  tbe  square  of 
tbe  current  into  tbe  resistance,  it  follows  tbat,  wben 
all  tbe  work  done  in  a  circuit  is  done  in  tbe  form  of 
beat,  tbe  total  work  done  is  proportional  to  tbe  square  of 
tbe  current  into  tbe  resistanca  But  we  also  know  tbat 
in  tbis  simple  case  tbe  current  is  proportional  to  tbe 
potential  difference  at  tbe  terminals  of  tbe  generator 
divided  by  tbe  resistance  of  tbe  external  circuit.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  the  work  must  he  proportional  to  the  pro- 
dact  of  the  current  into  the  pot&nJbidl  difference. 

To  express  tbis  result  numerically,  let  tbe  current  A 
be  measured  in  amperes,  tbe  potential  difference  V  in 
volts,  tbe  resistance  r  in  obms,  tbe  work  W  in  foot- 
pounds, and  tbe  time  t  in  minutes.  Tben,  since,  as  we 
bave  already  seen  (§113,  page  199)  tbat  H,  tbe  beat 
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generated,  equals  0  0315  A^rty  and  since  Joule  has 
shown  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  lb. 
of  water  from  0°  0.  to  1^  C.  (that  is  our  unit  of  heat)  ifi 
equivalent  to  1,400  foot-pounds  of  work,  it  follows  that 

W  =  1,400  X  0-0315  A«r« 
=  44-25  A8r«. 

Also  we  know  tliat  when  all  the  work  done  in  the  circuit 
is  expended  in  producing  heat, 

.-.    W  =  44-25  AV«. 

And  this  result  is  true  in  aU  cases  whenever  a  steady 
current  flows  through  cmy  circuit,  whether  it  consist  of 
merely  a  resistance  or,  in  addition,  of  an  electromotor,  or 
of  both  an  electromotor  and  a  voltameter  in  addition  to 
mere  resistance.  GonsequevUlyy  whenever  a  steady  cur- 
rent of  A  amperesjlows  through  a  circuity  at  the  terminals 
of  which  y  volts  a/re  maintainedy  the  work  dons  in  foot- 
pounds  per    minute    is    44*25    AV,    and    the    horse- 

X       .       .    44-25    ,  _       A  V 
power    expended    on  the  cvrcuU  AY,  or  rr-r,  or 

00,000  746 

0-00134  AY,  since  one  horse-power  corresponds   with 

33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.    (See  also  Chap.  IX.) 

Example  41. — If  4  amperes  flow  through  a  resistance 
of  4j^  ohms  for  twenty  minutes,  how  many  foot-pounds 
of  work  are  done?  Answer, — 63,720. 

Example  42. — If  three-quarters  of  an  ampere  flows 
through  an  Edison  lamp  when  108  volts  are  maintained  at 
its  terminals,  how  many  foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute 
are  expended  on  the  lamp  ?  Answer, — 3,584J. 

Example  43. — A  horse-power  being  33,000  foot- 
pounds per  minute,  how  many  such  Edison  lamps  as  are 
referred  to  in  the  last  question  would  be  made  to  incan- 
desce with  the  expenditure  of  2^  horse-power  ? 

Answer, — 23. 
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Example  44. — K  a  lamp  through  which  half  an  ampere 
is  flowing,  and  at  the  terminals  of  which  85  volts  are 
maintained,  emit  10  candles  of  light,  how  many  candles 
per  horse-power  are  being  produced  % 

The  horse-power  expended  equals 

44-25  X  ^  X  85  , 

33,000         ' 

therefore  one  candle  requires  an  expenditure  of 

44-25  X  A  X  85  ^ 
—33^^^^  horse-power; 

therefore  one  horse-power  will  produce 

330,000         .„      .    ^. 

—--— mummation. 

44-25  X  i  X  85 

A^istoer, — 175-5  candles'  illumination  nearly. 
As  already  stated,  it  can  be  shown  in  all  cases 
that  the  total  work  done  in  the  external  circuit  equals 
44  "25  AV  foot-pounds  per  minute,  whether  there  be 
electromotors  or  voltameters  or  not  in  this  circuit.  If, 
however,  there  be  either  of  these,  the  total  work  done 
will  be  more  than  44-25  A^  r  foot-pounds  per  minute 
where  r  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  external  circuit, 
that  is, 

44-25  AV.  >  44-25  A2r. 

In  fact,  44*25  A^  r  foot-pounds  per  minute  represents 
the  portion  of  the  energy  that  is  turned  into  heat,  and 
the  difference  represents  the  amount  of  electric  energy, 
measured  in  foot-pounds  per  minute,  that  is  transformed 
into  some  form  of  energy  other  than  heat. 

ELECTROMOnVB   FOBCK. 

115.  Work  done  by  a  Current  Generator.  Electro- 
motive Force. — In  order  that  a  given  amount  of  work  may 
be  done  on  the  external  circuit,  a  grecUer  amount  of 
work  must  be  done  by  the  generator  itself  on  accoimu  of 
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the  resistance  of  the  generator  against  which  the  current 
has  to  be  sent,  just  as  a  pump  has  to  do  more  work 
than  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  water.  Consequently,  if 
b  be  the  resistance  of  the  generator  in  ohms,  44*25  A^  b 
foot-pounds  per  minute  must  be  expended  in  sending  the 
current  through  the  generator  itself,  and,  consequently, 
the  total  work  done  by  the  generator  in  foot-pounds  pei 
minute  equals 

44-25  A*  (r  +  b). 

Now  if  t?  be  the  potential  difference,  that  would  send 
che  current  A  amperes  through  b  ohms, 

or  A«6  =  Av. 

Hence  the  total  work  done  by  the  generator  equals 

44*25  A  (V  +  t?)  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

Further,  we  know  that  when  a  current  passes  through 
a  voltameter,  the  amount  of  chemical  action  that  is  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  current ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  amount  of  chemical  action  per  minute 
that  gave  us  our  original  definition  of  current  strength. 
And  a  galvanic  battery  is  but  a  form  of  voltameter, 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  amount  of  each  of  the 
various  chemical  actions  that  take  place  in  a  battery  in 
a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  current,  if  no  action 
takes  place  when  no  current  is  passing,  a  condition  that 
is  approximately  fulfilled  in  a  good  galvanic  battery. 
Also  we  know  that  the  amount  of  chemical  action 
that  takes  place  in  a  given  time  in  a  battery  represents 
the  amount  of  fuel  burnt  in  that  time,  and  therefore  is 
proportional  to  the  total  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
battery  in  the  same  time.  The  total  work,  therefore, 
done  by  the  battery  per  minute  is  proportional  to  A ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  also  proportional  to 
A  (V+v),  consequently,  V+v  must  be  a  constant  for  a 
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particular  batteiy.  This  constant  is  called  the  "  electro- 
motive force"  and  is  shortly  represented  by  the  letters 
"  K  M.  F."  li  the  current  passing  through  the  battery 
is  very  large  its  chemical  constitution  changes  somewhat^ 
so  that  the  same  current  passing  through  it  for  the  same 
time  does  not  produce  the  same  chemical  decomposition 
as  before ;  hence  the  work  now  done,  compared  with  the 
work  previously  done,  ceases  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
present  value  of  the  current  to  the  former  value,  or,  in 
other  words,  V+  v  or  the  E.  M.  F.  is  no  longer  constant. 
However,  excluding  such  extreme  cases,  we  can  say 
that  the  current 

A--, 
orA=  -; 


or  A  = 


E 
r  +  b 

r 


Hence  V  =  —7-7;  E, 

if  E  stands  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery. 

116.  Variation  of  External  Resistance,  Current,  and 
Potential  Difference  at  the  Battery  Terminals. — ^When 
r,  the  external  resistance,  is  extremely  great  compared 
with  5,  and  the  current,  as  seen  from  the  third  equation 
above,  is  very  small,  V,  the  **  terminal  potential  differeiMie^ 
is,  as  seen  from  the  last  equation,  a  maximum,  and 
becomes  equal  to  E.  And  as  long  as  r  is  fairly  large 
in  comparison  with  6,  the  current  remains  small,  and  V 
remains  nearly  equal  to  K  When  r  diminishes  so  as  to 
become  small  compared  with  by  A  increases  rapidly,  until 
when  T  is  nought  A  becomes  a  maximum,  and  equals 

E 

~.     Y,  then,  is  nought, 

h 
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The  preceding  is  all  given  concisely  in  the  following 
table:  — 


r 

V 

A 

Infinity. 

E 

0 

Great  compared 
with*. 

Very  Kttle  less 
thanE. 

Small. 

^,say 

iii^ 

E 

P  +  * 

Small  compared 
with*. 

Small. 

Great. 

0. 

0. 

Maximum,    and 
■pi 

equal  to  —  • 

0 

The   apparatus   shown  in  Fig.   74,    consisting  of    a 
battery  B,  a  delicate  ammeter  A, 
a  voltmeter  V,  and  a  variable  re- 
sistance R,  enables  all  the  preced- 
ing to  be  tried  experimentally. 

First,  make  B*  equal  to  in- 
finity, then  the  reading  on  the 
voltmeter  gives  E^ 

Secondly,  make  R  have  any 
suitable  value,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent can  be  easily  read  accurately 
on  the  ammeter;  let  it  be  A 
amperes,  and  the  corresponding  potential  difference  at  the 
terminals  of  the  battery  V  volts  ;  then, 

V=E-A6,  '" 

where  h  is  the  battery  resistance ; 


Fig.  74. 


6  = 


E- Y 


ohm& 
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The  resistance  of  the  battery  can  in  this  way  be 
determined  without  knowing  r  the  value  of  R,  that  is, 
without  employing  resistance  coils  of  known  value,  and 
this  is  the  best  method  of  measuring  the  resistance 
of  a  current  generator  when  the  resistance  is  very  small, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  "  accumulator.** 

Thirdly,  take  various  values  of  r,  and  see  whether  the 

E 

current  always  equals :  amperes,  and  the  terminal 

r  +  6 

potential  difference  E  —  A  6  volts. 

As  a  rough  analogy,  the  terminal  potential  difference 
of  a  battery  may  be  likened  to  the  force  exerted  by  a 
locomotive  engine  in  dragging  the  carriages,  which  is,  of 
course,  equal  to  the  pull  on  the  coupling  connecting  the 
engine  with  the  first  carriage,  while  the  current  strength 
may  be  likened  to  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  the  external 
resistance  to  the  mass  of  the  carriages  composing  the 
train.  If  the  train  be  long  and  heavy,  corresponding 
with  a  great  external  resistance,  the  pull  exerted  by 
the  engine  is  great,  but  the  speed  of  the  train  is  slow. 
Whereas  if  there  be  only  a  few  carriages  the  pull  is 
less  but  the  speed  is  greater,  and  in  the  extreme  case, 
when  the  engine  is  running  tdone  the  pull  exerted  on  the 
coupling,  which  is  now  hanging  loose,  is  nought,  and  the 
speed  of  the  train  is  the  greatest.  Also  the  puU  exerted 
by  the  engine  on  the  first  carriage  is  always  less  than  the 
total  force  exerted  by  the  engine,  unless  the  engine  is 
attempting  to  pull  so  heavy  a  train  that  it  does  not  move, 
corresponding  with  infinite  external  resistance  and  cur- 
rent nought,  because  if  the  engine  is  moving  at  all,  some 
of  its  pulling  power  is  employed  in  moving  itself.  And 
so  witii  a  battery,  if  any  current  at  aU  is  flowing,  the 
terminal  potential  difference  must  always  be  slightly  less 
than  the  electromotive  force. 

Example  45. — A  Daniell's  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  -07 
volts,  and    an  internal   resistance   of    2^   ohms;  what 
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current  will  it  send  through  an  external  resistance  of 
32  ohms?  Ansioer, — 0*031  ampere  nearly. 

Example  46. — ^A  battery  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  15 
volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  25  ohms,  is  sending  a 
current  through  an  external  resistance  o£  5  ohms ;  what 
is  the  potential  difference  at  the  battery  terminals) 

Answer. — 2J  volta 

Example  47. — ^What  current  must  the  battery  in  the 
last  question  send  so  that  its  terminal  potential  difference 
may  be  7*5  volts?  Answer. — 0  3  ampere. 

Example  48. — If  a  battery,  having  an  R  M.  F.  of  8 
volts,  have  its  terminal  potential  difference  reduced  to 
2  volts  on  sending  a  current  of  2  amperes,  what  is  its 
internal  resistance  %  AnsiDer. — 3  ohm& 

Example  49. — ^A  battery  has  a  terminal  potential 
difference  of  15  volts  when  sending  a  current  of  2 
amperes,  and  12  volts  when  sending  a  cun'ent  of  3 
amperes ;  what  is  its  internal  resistance  ? 

If  E  be  the  unknown  E.  M»  F.  of  the  battery,  and  b 
its  resistance, 

we  have  15  =  E  -  2  b, 

also  12  =  E  -  3  6, 
or      6  =  3  ohms. 

Anstoer. — 3  ohms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OUBBENT    GENERATORS. 

117.  Current  Generators— 118.  Batteries— 119.  Danidl's  Cell— 120. 
Minotto's  Cell— 121.  Gravity  Daniell— 122.  Chemical  Action  in 
the  Darnell's  Cell— 123.  Local  Action— 124.  Groye's  Cell- 125. 
Bunsen's  Cell— 126.  Ledanohe  Cell— 127.  Potash  Bichromate 
Cell— 128.  Measuring  the  Electromotiye  Force  of  a  Current 
Generator  — 129.  Measuring  the  Besistances  of  Batteries — 
130.  P.  D.~131.  Comparing  the  Electromotiye  Forces  of  Bat- 
teries—132.  Poggendom's  Method  of  comparing  Electromotive 
Forces — 133.  Electromotiye  Force  of  a  Cell  is  Independent  of 
its  Size  and  Shape— 134.  Calibrating  a  Galvanometer  by  Em- 
ploying Known  Resistances  and  a  Cell  of  Constant  E.  M.  F. 
— 136.  Arrangements  of  Cells— 136.  Arrangement  of  a  given 
Number  of  CeUs  to  produce  the  Maximum  Current  through  a 
given  External  Besistanoe— 137.  Variation  produced  in  the  Total 
Current  by  Shunting  a  Portion  of  the  Circuit— 138.  Constant 
Total  Current  Shtints— 139.  Independence  of  the  Currents  in 
Various  Circuits  in  Parallel. 

117.  Current  Generators. — ^The  current  generators  in 
practical  use  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  "Batteries." 

2.  "  Accumulators  "  or  <<  Secondary  batteries." 

3.  '^  Magneto  machines." 

4.  "Dynamos." 

6.  "Thermopiles.*' 

All  of  these  are  simply  contriyances  for  converting 
various  forms  of  energy  into  electric  energy.  In  thermo- 
piles heat  energy  is  directly  transformed  into  electric 
energy,  just  as  in  a  steam-engine  heat  energy  is  directly 
transformed  into  mechanical  energy,  or  energy  of  visible 
motion.  In  dynamos  and  magneto  machines  there  is  a 
direct  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  electric 
energy,  whereas  in  accumulators  and  batteries  it  is 
stored  wp^  or  potential,  chemical  energy  that  is  converted 
into  electric  energy. 
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118.  Batteries. — A  "  battery  '*  is  the  name  given  to 
a  collection  of  "  galvanic  cells,**  arranged  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  current 
than  could  be  obtained 
with  a  single  cell  under 
the  particular  circum- 
stances. Fig.  75  shows 
a  battery  composed  of 
five  cells  of  flie  veiy 
simplest  form,  each  cell 
consisting  of  a  plate  of 
zinc  z  and  a  plate  of 
copper  c,  dipping  into 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Such  a  cell  is  frequently 
called  a  "  simple  Voltaic 
element,'*  The  copper 
plat«eof  one  cell  is  joined 
by  means  of  a  copper 
wire  to  the  zinc  plate 
of  the  next,  so  that  the 
cells  are  in  series  (see 
Arrangements  of  Cells, 
§135,  page  239),  and  on 
joining  the  two  terminal 
copper  wires  marked  -h 
and  —  in  the  figure, 
directly  together,  or  to 
the  terminals  of  a  gal- 
vanometer, voltameter, 
or  other  indicator  of 
the  direction  of  the 
current,  the  current  is 
found  to  flow  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows 
{see  Definition  of  the  Direction  of  the  Current,  §  7,  page  1 4). 

A  great  number  of  cells  have  been  devised  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  most  important  are  the 
o 
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1.  "Danieirs"  cell 

2.  "Grove's"  cell 

3.  "Bunsen's"  cell. 

4.  "Leclanch6"  cell 

5.  <' Potash  bichromate  "  cell. 

Other  cells,  such  as  the  "  Lalande  Chaperoriy*  the  "7?o««/' 
the  "  Upwardy*  the  "  EegerU,^*  <kc.,  may  be  used  for  the 


Pig.  76. 

comparatively  cheap  production  of  large  currents,  when  a 
dynamo  is  not  available,  but  such  cells  cannot,  as  far  as  the 
author  is  aware,  compare  with  the  dynamo  in  economy. 

119.  Danieirs  Cell— The  ''DanielVa''  cell  consists 
of  a  copper  plate  c.  Fig.  76,  dipping  into  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  contained  in  a  glass,  or  glazed,  highly 
vitrified  stoneware  jar,  J,  and  a  zirw  plate,  or  rod,  z,  to 
which  a  copper  wire,  or  strip,  w,  is  soldered,  dipping  into 
either  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
the  two  solutions  being  separated  by  a  porous  partition  P, 
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made  of  unglazed  earthenware,  and  called  a  **  porous 
potJ*  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  Darnell's  cell,  and  of  all  its 
modifications,  is  roughly  1*1  volts,  but  it  varies  from 
about  1  07  volts  to  1  '14  volts,  depending  on  the  densities 
of  the  solutions  of  copper  and  zinc  sulphate.  With  equi- 
dense  solutions,  and  with^plates  of  pu/re  zinc  and  copper, 
the  E.  M.  F.  is  1*104  volts.  This  value  is  increased  by 
increasing  the  density  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution, 
and  diminished  by  increasing  the  density  of  the  zinc 
sulphate  solution,  and  is  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  changes  of  temperature.  (See 
§  215,  page  411.) 

The  resistance -of  the  cell  varies  with  the  area  oJE  the 
copper  and  zinc  plates  immersed  in  the  liquids,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  plates,  and  the  thickness  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  porous  cell.  With  a  cell  about 
7  inches  high,  of  the  relative  dimensions  shown  in  the 
above  figure,  the  resistance  may  be  as  low  as  j^  of  an 
ohm  when  the  solution  in  which  the  zinc  plate  is  im- 
mersed is  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1*15  at  15"  0.  Occasionally,  however,  porous  pot 
DanielFs  cells,  with  smaller  plates,  are  used,  having  a 
resistance  of  as  much  as  10  ohms.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  tlie 
Danidl^  or  ofcmy  other  form  ofcell^  is  quUe  mdependent 
of  the  size  of  the  vcuriotis  parts  of  the  cell,  or  of  the  cell  as 
a  whole,  and  depends  solely  on  the  materials  employed  in 
its  construction.     (See  §  133,  page  236.) 

120.  Minotto's  Cell.— In  the  ''Minotto's'"^*  cell  the 
porous  pot  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  sand  or  sawdust, 
and  it  is  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  77.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a  glass,  or  glazed  and  highly  vitrified  stoneware 
jar  J,  there  is  placed  a  disc  of  sheet  copper  c,  to  which  is 
attached  one  end  of  an  insulated  copper  wire,  which 
passes  up  through  the  cell.  Above  this  plate  are  placed 
some  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  o  s,  and  on  the  top  a 
piece  of  thin  canvas  c,  separating  the  copper  sulphate  from 
the  layer  of  sand  or  sawdust  s,  and  on  the  top  of  the  saw- 
♦  Often  wrongly  spelt  **  Menotti^i,'* 
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dust  rests  the  zinc  plate  z,  separated  from  the  sand  or  saw- 
dust by  a  piece  of  thin  canvas  c.  The  cell  is  completed  by 
pouring  in  some  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  so  as  to  cover 
the  zinc  disc,  but  not  so  much  as  to  reach  up  to  the  brass 
binding  screw  b,  cast  into  the  top  of  a  little  column  of 
zinc,  forming  part  of  the  zinc  disc.      Before  putting 

in  the  sand  or  sawdust, 
it  should  be  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
and  squeezed  partially 
dry,  because,  if  put  into 
the  cell  quite  dry,  a  long 
time  must  elapse  before 
the  liquid  will  soak 
through  the  sand  or  saw- 
dust, and  until  this  hap- 
pens the  cell  will  not 
come  into  action. 

It  is  better  to  employ 
sand  in  stationary  Min- 
otto's  cells,  as  it  sinks 
down  as  the  copper 
sulphate  is  consumed,  but 
if  the  cells  have  to  be 
moved  about,  then  it  is  better  to  use  sawdust. 

121.  Gravity  DanielL — In  some  types  of  Daniell's 
cells,  no  form  of  porous  partition  is  employed,  and  the 
copper  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate  are  kept  separated  solely 
by  the  action  of  gravity,  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  being 
put  at  the  top,  as  it  is  the  lighter  of  the  two.  Such  cells 
are  called  "  gravity  DanielVay^  and  examples  of  them  are 
shown  in  Figs.  78,  79,  and  80.  Fig.  78  shows  two  forms 
•  of  the  "  Meidinger  "  cell,  in  each  of  which  the  copper  plate 
is  put  inside  a  small  inner  glass  tumbler  ddf  so  that  the 
particles  of  zinc  sulphate,  which  may  become  detached 
from  the  zinc  plate,  may  fall  clear  of  the  copper  plate, 
and  be  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  it. 
In  the  type  of  Meidinger  shown  on  the  left,  the  crystals 


Fig.  77. 
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of  copper  sulphate  are  in  a  glass  tube  A,  with  only  a 
small  hole  at  the  bottom,  while  in  the  type  to  the  right 
the  crystals  are  contained  in  an  inverted  flask  open 
at  the  neck.  In  both,  the  zinc  plate  z  z,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  is  supported  on  a  shoulder  66, 
formed  by  a  contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  outer 
glass  vessel.  The  CcUlavd  cell.  Fig.  79,  is  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Meidinger,  being  without  the  reservoir  for 


Pig.  78. 


the  copper  sulphate  ciystals,  and  the  small  glass  tumbler 
to  hold  the  copper  plate. 

In  the  "Lockioood**  cell,  Fig.  80,  the  zinc  plate  is 
made  like  a  kind  of  wheel  with  spokes,  so  as  to  expose  a 
large  surface  to  the  liquid,  and  is  supported  by  three 
lugs  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  glass  vessel.  The 
copper  plate  is  made  of  thick  copper  wire,  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  double  spiral,  with  the  crystals  of  copper 
sulphate   placed  between  the   spirals,  the  upper   spiral 
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being  found  to  retard  the  travelling  up  of  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  to  the  zinc  plate  if  the  cell  be  kept 
sending  even  only  a  weak  current.  For  the  lower  spiral, 
a  copper  disc,  similar  to  that  used  with  the  Minotto's 
cell  (§  1^0,  page  211),  may  be  substituted,  and  for  the 
upper  one,  a  perforated  copper  disc,  without  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  Lockwood  cell.  All  gravity  cells 
have  the  disadvantage  that  they  cannot  be  moved  about, 


Fig.  79. 


Pig.  80. 


otherwise  the  liquids  mix,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution  coming  into  contact  with  the  zinc  plate,  deposits 
copper  on  it.  This  impairs  the  action  of  the  cell  by 
causing  the  zinc  plate  to  act  electrically  like  a  copper  one. 
Indeed,  without  any  shaking,  the  liquids  mix  by  diffu- 
sion, even  when  a  porous  pot  is  employed,  and  hence  a 
DanielFs  cell  is  found  to  keep  in  better  order  if  it  be 
always  allowed  to  send  a  weak  current  when  not  in 
use,  since  the  current  uses  up  the  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion instead  of  allowing  it  to  diffuse. 
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122.  Chemical  Action  in  the  DanieU's  Cell.— 2%6 
DanielVs  cell,  cmd  all  its  modifications,  produce  a  cu/r- 
rent  by  the  formation  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  tJie  using  up 
of  copper  sulphate,  the  zinc  plate  being  ea;ten  up  to  form 
the  zinc  sulphate,  amd  the  copper  plate  growing  by  t/ie 
deposit  of  metallic  copper  on  it.  Chemically,  the  action 
may  be  represented  as  follows — the  "  water  of  crystalli- 
sation "  of  the  copper  and  zinc  sulphate  crystals,  as  well 
as  the  water  employed  to  form  the  solutions,  being 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity : — 

g 
Before  sending  a  current  :0 

*(0u)+/(CuS04)  I    m(ZnS04)+ft(Zn), 

after  sending  a  current  a  ' 

(*+l)(0u)+(M)(0uS04)   I     (m+l)(ZnS04)  +  (fi-l)(Zn); 

k  and  n  being  any  arbitrary  quantities  of  copper  and 
zinc  used  in  the  copper  and  zinc  plate,  and  I  and  m  any 
arbitrary  quantities  of  the  copper  sulphate  and  zinc  sul- 
phate employed.  Substituting  the  **  atomic  weights  "  for 
the  various  substances  employed,  we  find  that  for  every 
26  ounces  of  zinc  that  are  dissolved  off  the  zinc  plate,  about 
100  ounces  of  copper  sulphate  crystals  are  decomposed,  and 
about  25  ounces  of  copper  added  to  the  copper  plate.  If 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  employed  in  place  of  a  solution 
of  zinc  sulphate,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  is  lower,  and  the 
E.  M.  F.  higher,  but  the  latter  is  not  so  constant  as  when 
zinc  sulphate  alone  is  used,  because,  if  we  start  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  zinc  sulphate  will  be  gradually  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  cell,  and  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  zinc  sulphate  we  have  already  seen  lowers  the  E.  M.  F. 
The  chemical  action  in  that  case  will  be  as  follows  : — 

g 
Before  sending  the  current        '43 

*(0u)+/(CuS04)  I  i»(HaS04)-fft(Zn), 

after  sending  the  current  s 

(*+l)0u+(M)(CuS04)    I  f«(HjS04)-f(ZnS04)+(«-l)(Zn) 
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When^  therefore,  constancy  of  JE,  M,  F.  is  desired,  a 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate  should  he  used,  and  not  dUute 
sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  copper  sulphate  solution  becomes  too  weak,  the 
water  is  decomposed  instead  of  the  copper  sulphate,  and 
hydrogen  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate.  This  deposition 
of  hydrogen  lowers  the  E.  M.  R,  and  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  crystals  of  copper 
sulphate.  Indeed,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  deposition  of  hydrogen  on  the  copper  plate  which 
occurs  with  a  simple  voltaic  element^  that  'Prot  Daniell 
was  led  to  use  copper  sulphate  as  a  '' d^Mlariser"  and 
thus  invent  the  ^'two-fluid  cell."  This  polarisation  is 
easily  seen  by  dipping  two  pieces  of  clean  copper,  0^  and 
Oo,  and  a  piece  of  zinc,  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  part 
01  each  of  the  three  pieces  being  inside  the  liquid  and  a 
part  outside,  but  the  three  pieces  not  touching  one 
another,  either  inside  or  outside  the  liquid.  If  the  two 
pieces  of  copper,  C^  and  Cg,  be  first  joined  by  wires  with 
a  delicate  galvanometer,  no  current  will  be  observed ;  but 
if  one  of  them,  C^,  be  connected  for  a  time  with  the  zinc 
by  a  wire,  so  that  a  current  flows  from  0^  to  the  zinc 
through  this  wire,  and  from  the  zinc  to  C^  through  the 
liquid,  it  will  be  found  on  stopping  this  current  and  con- 
necting Cj  and  Cg  again  with  the  galvanometer,  that  a 
current  now  flows  round  it  from  O3  to  0^,  that  is,  from 
0^  to  C3  through  the  liquid.  Using  Oj,  therefore,  as  the 
copper  plate  in  a  simple  voltaic  element,  causes  it  to  act 
subsequently  as  a  zinc  plate  to  a  clean  copper  plate. 
And  the  longer  C^  is  used  as  the  copper  plate  of  the 
simple  voltaic  cell,  which  is  sending  a  current  through 
a  piece  of  wire  to  the  zinc  plate,  the  more  like  a  zinc 
plate  does  Cj  become,  and  the  weaker  grows  the  cur- 
rent that  C^  with  the  zinc  plate  can  send  through  a 
given  external  resistance,  while  the  stronger  becomes 
ike  current  that  C^  and  a  dean  piece  of  copper  will 
send  through  a  given  resistance.  This  change  in  the 
behaviour  of  C^  is  due  to  a  deposition  of  hydrogen  on 
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it,  which  deposition  gradually  disappears  when  0^  and 
Cg  are  left  connected.  Both  then  when  the  "primary 
current^*  flows  from  the  zinc  to  C]^  through  the  liquid, 
and  subsequently  when  the  **  secondary  citrrent**  flows 
from  Cj  to  O3  also  through  the  liquid,  the  hydrogen 
moves  in  the  direction  of  ihe  current,  the  result 
obtained  with  a  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  (see  §  7, 
page  16). 

If  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  in  a  Daniell's  cell 
(Figs.  77,  80)  becomes  too  strong  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
water,  the  zinc  sulphate  crystallLes  on  the  sides  of  the  cell, 
and  the  liquid  passes  up  by  capillary  attraction  between 
the  fllm  of  crystals  and  the  side  of  the  vessel,  crystallising 
again  abova  At  last  the  film  passes  over  the  edge  of  the 
jar  and  forms  on  the  outside,  thus  making  a  kind  of 
syphon,  which  draws  off  the  liquid.  This  action  may,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  prevented  by  warming  the  edges  of  the 
glass  or  stoneware  jars,  and  of  the  porous  pots,  before  the 
cells  are  made  up,  and  dipping  them  while  warm  into  some 
paraffin  wax  melted  in  warm  oiL  It  is  desirable  also  with 
those  Daniell's  cells  in  which  the  zinc  is  inside  the  porous 
pot,  as  in  Fig.  76,  to  dip  the  bottom  of  the  porous  pot  into 
the  melted  paraffin  wax,  otherwise  particles  of  metallic 
copper  will  be  gradually  deposited  in  the  pores  at  the 
bottom  of  the  porous  pot  on  which  the  zinc  rests,  and 
the  cell  will  become  *^  short-circuited "  that  is,  a  strong 
current  will  be  sent  through  this  copper,  and  the  mate- 
rial in  the  cell  will  be  used  up  rapidly,  exactly  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  were  perma- 
nently connected  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  copper  wire 
outside  the  cell. 

123.  Local  Action. — Another  cause  of  **  local  action,** 
or  the  production  of  useless  currents,  is  impurities,  such 
as  bits  of  coke,  in  the  zinc.  If  a  piece  of  coke  and 
a  piece  of  pure  zinc  be  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
then,  as  long  as  the  coke  and  zinc  do  not  touch  one 
another,  either  in  the  liquid,  or  outside,  no  appreciable 
chemical  action  will  take  place ;  but  if  now  the  parts  of 
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the  coke  and  zinc  that  are  in  the  liquid,  or  the  parts 
that  are  outside,  be  touched  together,  a  rapid  evolution 
of  hydrogen  gas  will  take  place,  together  with  the  forma- 
tion of  zinc  sulphate.  And  exactly  the  same  effect  is 
produced  when  a  piece  of  zinc  containing  impurities  is 
dipped  into  dilute  acid.  This  local  action,  however, 
can  be  prevented  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  zinc 
with  an  "  amalgam "  of  zinc  and  mercury,  or  "  amalga- 
mating "  the  zinc,  as  it  is  shortly  called,  this  amalgam 
covering  up  the  impurities.  To 
amalgamate  a  piece  of  zinc,  it 
should  be  dipped  into  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  to  clean  the 
sudtace,  when  a  little  mercury 
should  be  rubbed  over  the  zinc 
with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a 
stick.  A  plate  of  commercial 
zinc  amalgamated,  although 
much  cheaper  than  a  plate  of 
pure  zinc,  does  not  give  an 
E.  M.  F.  as  constant  as  is  ob- 
tained with  a  pure  zinc  plate. 
^  124.  Grove's  Cell.— In  the 
7  "Grove^s^*  cell  the  copper  plate 
intheDaniell's  cell  is  replaced  by 
a  sheet  of  platirmm,  p.  Fig.  81, 
and  the  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate by  strong  nitric  acid.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  pint  of  acid  to  ten  pints  of 
water,  is  used  in  place  of  zinc  sulphate  solution,  since,  with 
the  Grove's  cell,  we  wish  to  obtain  the  highest  E.  M.  F., 
and  the  lowest  resistance  rather  than  very  great  con- 
stancy. The  E.  M.  F.  is  about  1  -93  volts,  and  with  good 
porous  cells  the  resistance  is  very  low,  being  only  about 


Pig.  81. 


3-6  X  d 


ohms. 


where  d  is  the  distance,  in  inches,  between  the  platinum 
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and  the  zinc  plates,  and  A  the  area,  in  square  inches,  of 
the  platinum  plate  immersed  in  the  nitric  add.  If,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  zinc  plate  z  z  is  cast  in  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  81,  A  must  be  reckoned  on  both  sides 
of  the  platinum  plate  P.  When  the  cell  has  the  dimen- 
sions indicated  in  the  figure,  the  resistance  is  about  0*15 
ohms  when  the  nitric  acid  is  strong,  and  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  has  but  little  zinc  sulphate  in  it  After  a 
Grove's  cell  has  been  sending  a  current  for  some  time,  the 
nitric  acid  becomes  weakened,  as  water  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  cell,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc 
sulphate  is  also  dissolved  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
both  of  which  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  E.  M.  F., 
and  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  celL 
The  chemical  action  is  as  follows  : — 

i 

Before  sending  a  current  :g 

Jt(Pt)+^(HNO,)  I     m(HaS04)+«(Zn), 

after  sending  a  current  fi^ 

*(Pt)  +  (/-2)(HN0,)         -     (m-l)(H^O,)  +  (ZnSOJ 
+(NaOJ+2CB[gO)  I  -|-(f^-l)(Zn) ; 

& 

the  water  originally  in  the  cell  being  omitted  for  simpli- 
fication.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen,  Nj^O^  comes  off  as  a 
dark  brown  gas,  extremely  unpleasant  and  unhealthy 
when  breathed  for  any  time ;  a  Grove's  battery  should, 
therefore,  always  be  placed  either  in  the  open  air  or 
under  a  chimney  when  in  use. 

The  large  E.  M.  F.,  combined  with  the  small  resist- 
ance, makes  Grove's  cells  very  valuable  when  a  very  strong 
current  has  to  be  produced ;  hence,  before  the  perfection 
of  the  dynamo  and  of  secondary  batteries,  they  were 
largely  used  for  the  production  of  the  electric  light. 

125.  Bunsen's  CelL— The  "  Bwnaen'a  "  cell  differs  from 
the  Grove's  only  in  having  a  cylinder,  or  block,  of  ca/rhon 
in  place  of  the  sheet  of  platinum,  as  seen  in  Fig.  82, 
which  shows  a  common  form  of  circular  Bunsen's  cell, 
C  being  the  carbon,  and  Zn  the  zinc.     A  Bunsen's  cell  is 
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cheaper  to  construct  than  a  Grove's  cell,  as  carbon  is  so 
much  less  expensive  than  platinum  ;  it  is,  however,  more 
cumbersome,  and  more  nitric  acid  is  required  to  fill  it,  as 
the  nitric  acid  soaks  into  the  pores  of  the  carbon.  The 
E.  M.  F.  of  a  Bunsen's  cell  is  also  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  a  Grove's,  although  the  chemical  action  in  the 
two  cells  is  nearly  the  same. 

The  carbons  for  the  Bunsen's  cells  are  either  cut  out 


Pig.  82. 


of  retort  carbon,  or  are  made  by  baking  in  a  furnace  fine 
coke-dust  and  caking  coal  in  an  iron  mould ;  then,  in 
accordance  with  a  process  invented  by  Bunsen,  the  baked 
mass  is  soaked  repeatedly  in  thick  syrup  or  gas-tar,  and 
re-baked  to  impart  solidity  and  conducting  power  to  it. 

126.  Leclanch6  Cell —The  '^  LeclancW  cell  consists, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  83,  of  a  zinc  rod  to  the  left  of  the  figure, 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  ordinary  sal  ammoniac,  and  a 
plate  of  carbon  put  inside  a  porous  pot,  and  packed 
tightly  with  a  mixture  of  the  needle  form  of  manganese 
peroxide  and  broken  gas-carbon.      Both  the  manganese 
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peroxide  and  the  gas-carbon  must  be  sifted  to  remove  the 
dust,  in  order  that  as  much  surface  as  possible  may  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid.  The  porous  pot  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  mixture  in  posi- 
tion, and  not  for  keeping  two  liquids  separated,  as  in  the 
cells  previously  described ;  for,  in  fact,  there  is  only  one 
liquid  on  both  sides  of  the 
porous  pot — the  solution  of  sai 
ammoniac.  The  upper  part  of 
the  porous  pot  is  closed  with 
pitch,  in  which  a  small  hole  is 
left,  so  that  a  little  water  or  a 
little  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
may  be  poured  in  to  start  the 
action. 

The  chemical  action  is  as 
follows :  - 

Before  sending  a  current 

A:C-|-/(MnOa)+M(NH4Cl)-|-n(ZnK 
after  sending  a  current 

*C+(^2)(MnOa)  +  (m-2)  (NH4CI) 

+  (MnaOg)  -h  2(N55)  +  (fi^O)  + 

(Zna2)-h(«-l)(Zn). 

Ammonia,  NH3,  therefore, 
comes  off  from   the   cell,  and  Fig.  83. 

substituting  the  atomic  weight 

we  see  that  for  every  50  grains  of  zinc  used  up  about  82 
grains  of  sal  ammoniac  are  consumed,  and  about  134  grains 
of  manganese  peroxide,  MnOg,  are  reduced  to  the  lower, 
or  sesqui-oxide,  Mn^Og.  If  too  little  sal  ammoniac  be  pre- 
sent, zinc  oxide  is  formed  instead  of  zinc  chloride,  and 
the  solution  becomes  milky.  When  this  happens,  more 
sal  ammoniac  should  be  added.  Connection  with  the 
carbon  rod  is  made  by  means  of  a  lead  cap  cast  on  it ; 
and  to  prevent  a  salt  of  lead  being  formed  between  the 
cap  and  the  carbon,  which  would  introduce  a  high  resist- 
ance, the  end  of  the  carbon  rod  is  heated  for  an  hour  in 
paraffin  wax,  at  a  temperature  of  110°  C,  before  the  cap 
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is  cast  on,  then  two  quarter-inch  holes  are  drilled  side- 
ways through  the  carbon,  and  the  cap  cast  on,  the  lead 
which  runs  into  these  holes  serving  as  rivets. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  Leclanch6  cell  is  1-47  volts,  but 
it  falls  rapidly  when  the  cell  is  used  to  send  a  strong 
current  It  will,  however,  regain  its  value  if  the  cell  be 
left  for  some  time  unused,  and  it  does  not  sensibly 
diminish  when  the  cell  is  put  on  one  side,  even  for  some 
months.  Hence,  while  the  Leclanche  cell  is  m/uch  in- 
ferior to  the  DanieWa  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  steady 
current  for  cm  hou/r  or  two,  it  is  much  superior  to  the 
DcmieU  for  the  sending  of  vntermittent  currents  at  amy 
time  during  the  cou/rse  of  many  m>onths—for  exdmple, 
such  cu/rrents  as  are  employed  for  the  ringing  of  electric 
hells. 

127.  Potash  Bichromate  Cell. — ^These  cells  are  some- 
times made  without  a  porous  cell,  as  seen  in  Fig.  84,  and 
sometimes  with,  as  seen  in  Fig.  85.  The  plates  employed 
are  of  carbon  and  zinc,  and  in  Fig.  84  the  two  outer 
plates  are  of  carbon,  and  dip  continuously  into  the  liquid, 
while  the  middle  plate  is  of  zinc,  and  is  only  pushed 
down,  by  means  of  the  handle  a,  into  the  liquid  when 
it  is  desired  that  the  cell  shall  send  a  current,  and  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  current  is  interrupted.  The  follow- 
ing  is  the  best  composition  to  give  to  the  liquid  : — 

Potash  bichromate        lib. 

Strong  sulphuric  add 21be. 

Wat^r     12  lbs. 

or,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  weigh  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  water,  ten  pints  of  the  same  composition  may  be 
made  as  follows  : — ^Add  with  constant  stirring  to  0*832 
pints  of  sulphuric  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1*836,  0*955  lbs.  of  pulverised  commercial  potash  bichro- 
mate, KgCrgO^  ;  and  when  the  formation  of  the  chromic 
acid,  CrOg,  and  potash  sulphate,  K2SO4,  produced  by 
the  mixture,  is  completed,  pour  in  slowly  9*2  pints  of 
cold  water.  The  liquid  will  become  gradually  warm, 
and  the  crystalline  precipitate  be  entirely  dissolved. 
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The  chemical  action  produced  by  this  mixing  may  be 
represented  as  follows : — 

+  6H2SO4, 

and  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place  in  the  cell  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  current  consists  in  the  formation 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


of  chromium  sulphate,  Cr23(S04)  ;  zinc  sulphate,  ZnSO^ ; 
and  water,  HgO,  and  may  be  represented  thus  : — 

2Cr03  4-  6H2SO4  +  3Zn  =  Cr23(S04)  4-  3ZnS04 

46H2O. 

This  cell  gives  rise  to  no  disagreeable  fumes,  has  a 
high  E.  M.  F.  of  something  like  two  volts,  and  a  low  in- 
ternal resistance.  The  E.  M.  F.,  however,  lupidly  falls 
when  the  cell  is  employed  to  send  a  strong  current  con- 
tinuously, but  recovers  its  original  value  when  the  cell 
has  remained  out  of  action  for  some  time. 

With  the  type  of  potash  bichromate  cell,  having  a 
porous  pot,  the  zinc  z  (Fig.  85)  is  frequently  cast,  in  the 
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form  of  a  block,  on  to  a  stout  copper  wire,  carrying  the 
binding  screw,  and  both  the  block  and  the  wire  are  weU 
amalgamated.  In  the  porous  pot  containing  the  zinc, 
there  is  put  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  to  maintain  the 
amalgamation,  and  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
case  the  chemical  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  cell  with- 
out the  porous  pot,  or,  instead,  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  NaOl,  when  zinc  chloride,  ZnCl^,  is  formed  instead 
of  zinc  sulphate,  and  sodium  sulphate,  Na2S04^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chromium  sulphate.  The  complete  chemical 
action  is  in  this  latter  case  : — 

Before  sending  the  current  -^ 

A;C-f/Cr03+3/HaS04  P*     mNaa-|- nZn, 

After  sending  the  current  g 

kO  -h  (^2)CrO,  +  g     (m-6)  NaQ  +  SNajSO^  -f 

3(^2)Hj804-f-Crj3(S04)  g         3Zn01j-|-6H20-f-(»-3).Zn. 

When  the  supply  of  potash  bichromate  becomes  ex- 
hausted, the  orange  colour  of  the  solution  turns  blue,  and 
when  this  change  of  colour  is  observed,  more  potash 
bichromate  should  be  added.  If,  however,  the  cell  be- 
gins to  fail  when  the  orange  colour  still  remains,  then 
more  sulphuric  acid  is  needed. 

As  no  other  form  of  current  generator  than  galvanic 
cells  need  be  employed  for  any  of  the  experiments  that 
precede  this,  or,  indeed,  for  many  that  follow,  the  descrip- 
tion of  dynamos,  thermopiles,  &c.,  will  be  deferred. 

128.  Measuring  the  Electromotive  Force  of  a 
Current  Generator.  —  An  electrometer,  or  voltmeter, 
measures  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals,  and, 
as  shown  in  §  116,  page  204,  the  potential  difference  at 
the  terminals  of  a  generator  of  constant  K  M.  F.  is  equal 
to  its  E.  M.  F.  when  no  current  is  flowing,  and  practically 
differs  but  very  little  from  its  E.  M.  F.  when  but  an 
extremely  small  current  is  flowing.  Hence,  to  measure 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  generator  of  conatcmt  K  M.  F.,  we  must 
arrange  that  either  it  shall  send  no  current  at  all,  or,  at 
any  rate,  but  a  very  small  one.  The  first  condition 
can  be  fulfilled  when  an  electrometer  is  employed,  and 
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the  jsecond  even  with  a  voltmeter  if  it  has  a  very  large 
resistance.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  large  this  resist- 
ance may  be,  we  must  consider  the  equation 


r  +  b 

and  from  that  we  see  that  in  order  that  Y  may  be 
practically  equal  to  E  it  is  necessaiy  that  r  and  b  should 
be  practically  equal  to  r;  that  is,  r  must  be  large  compared 
with  bf  and  hence  the  battery  must  be  sending  a  very 
small  current  through  the  voltmeter,  compared  with  what 
it  could  produce  if  its  terminals  were  joined  with  a  short 
bit  of  thick  wire.  {See  §  131,  page  231,  and  following  sec- 
tions, for  further  details  about  measurement  of  E.M.Fs.) 
129.  Measuring  the  Resistances  of  Batteries. — 
We  have  already  seen,  in  §  116,  page  205,  one  way  of 
determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery  without  the  aid 
of  a  resistance  box,  by  making  simultaneous  measure- 
ments with  an  ammeter  and  voltmeter.  This  method  is 
particularly  suitable  to  be  employed  with  current  gene- 
rators of  very  low  resistance,  such  as  accumulators,  since 
such  generators  would  send  a  very  powerful  current 
through  any  coil  having  a  resistance  comparable  with 
their  own,  and  this  current  would  tend  to  heat  such  a 
coil,  and  alter  its  resistance,  unless  it  were  made  of  very 
thick  wire.  Hence,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  employ, 
with  such  a  generator,  resistance  coils  having  perfectly 
constant  and  known  resistances,  unless  their  value,  com- 
pared with  the  resistance  of  the  generator,  was  so  high 
that  the  slightest  proportional  error  in  the  value  of  the 
coils  would  make  a,  serious  error  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  generator,  just  as  a  large 
error  would  probably  be  introduced  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  weigh  a  few  grains  of  some  powder  in  a  weigh- 
ing machine  suitable  for  weighing  a  hundredweight. 
Beginners  are  apt  too  frequently  to  forget  thai,  although 
a  coil  of  10,000  ohms,  and  another  of  lioth  of  an  ohm, 
may  be  put  in  boxes  of  about  the  same  size,  there  is  the 
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game  sort  of  difference  between  these  resistances  as  be- 
tween twelve  pounds  and  one  grain,  or  between  thirty 
tons  and  one  ounce,  and  hence  that  apparatus  which  is 
arranged  to  measure  the  one  is  totally  unsuited  to 
measure  the  other. 

With  current  generators  of  constant  E.  M.  F.,  and 
having  higher  resistances,  the  following  methods,  with 
which  resistance  coils  of  known  value  are  employed, 
may  be  used. 

1st.  Let  0  and  C,  as  determined  from  the  deflections 
on  a  galvanometer  and  reference  to  the  relative  calibra- 
tion curVxC,  be  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents  pro- 
duced by  the  generator  when  resistances  r  and  r'  in 
ohms  are  introduced  in  the  circuit ;  then,  if  &  be  the 
resistance  in  ohms  of  the  generator,  g  that  of  the  galva- 
nometer, and  E  the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts — which  latter  need 
not,  however,  be  known — 

E  ^   ^ E^_  _  ^ 

h-\-r  +  g     '     J  +  r'-Tsr  ""  C' 

or  ^±j:-±i^9. 

.       j,_OV^g)-^{r+g) 
•   •      1/  _  ■  • 

C-C 

If  r  and  r'  be  so  chosen  that  0  is  twice  C,  then 

h  =  r'  —  2r—g, 

2nd.  Let  0  and  C  be  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
currents  produced :  first,  when  the  galvanometer  is  un- 
shunted,  and  a  resistance  r  ohms  introduced  in  the  main 
circuit ;  secondly,  when  the  galvanometer  of  resistance  g 
ohms  is  shunted  with  a  shunt  of  8  ohms,  and  when  a  re- 
sistance t'  ohms  is  in  the  main  circuit,  then 

E       ^  _£_  E  _  C 

ft+r-f-fif       8^g  ^_^^^^8g_  ""  C 
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.••  («+y)(6+»-')+«y  ^  0 
8{b+r+g)  C ' 

i  ^  CKr+g)s-(y{(s+ffy+sg} 
0'{8+g)-Cs. 

If  8  and  /  be  so  selected  by  trial  that  C  equals  0, 
then  we  have 

9 

The  objection  to  both  these  methods  is  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  variation  in  the  current  strength,  and  on 
account  of  the  time  that  each  of  the  two  currents  0  and 
C  has  to  be  allowed  to  flow  until  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  becomes  steady  in  each  case,  the 
E.  M.  F.  and  resistance  in  some  types  of  cells  is  liable  to 
undergo  a  change  from  polarisation.  On  this  account 
the  "  condeTiser  method  of  me<x8wring  the  resistance  oj 
cwrr&ni,  generatora^^*  described  in  §  184,  page  342,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Example  60. — ^A  Daniell's  battery  produces  a  deflec- 
tion of  38°  on  a  tangent  galvanometer  when  a  resistance 
of  27  ohms  is  inserted  in  the  circuity  and  a  deflection  of 
46°  when  this  resistance  is  reduced  to  12  ohms.  What 
is  the  resistance  of  the  battery  if  that  of  the  galvanometer 
be  2|  ohms? 

Inserting  these  values  in  the  equation,  we  have 

'  ^  _  tan.  38°  x  (27  +  2\)  -  tan.  46°  x  (12  +  2^) 
~  tan.  46° -tan,  38° 

Answer, — 31^  ohms  about. 

Exam/ph  51. — With  a  galvanometer  having  a  resist- 
ance of  half  an  ohm,  and  constructed  so  that  the  angular 
deflection  is  directly  proportional  to  the  current,  a  bat- 
tery of  20  Grove's  ceUs  in  series  produces  a  deflection  of 
28  divisions  when  a  resistance  of  two  ohms  is  inserted, 
and  14  divisions  when  a  resistance  of  eight  ohms  is  in- 
serted.   What  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery  % 
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If  6  be  the  reaistance  of  the  entire  battery, 
6  =  8-2x2-1 

Answer, — 3^  ohms. 

Example  52. — ^When  four  ohms  are  introduced  into 
the  circuit  of  a  sine  galvanometer,  having  6  ohms'  re- 
sistance, and  a  Leclanch^  cell,  a  deflection  is  produced 
corresponding  with  a  necessary  rotation  of  the  sine  gal- 
vanometer through  22^.  When,  however,  the  sine  galva- 
nometer is  shunted  with  two  ohms,  the  rotation  required 
is  only  8°.     What  is  the  resistance  of  the  Leclanch^  cell  ? 

Substituting  the  values  in  the  equation,  we  have 

^  _  sin.22^x(4  +  6)x2-sin.8°x{(2-F6)x4-h2x6} 

sin.  8°  X  (2  +  6)  -  sin.  22°  x  2 

Answer. — 4  ohms  about. 

Example  53. — ^The  same  deflection  is  produced  on  a 
galvanometer  of  2\  ohms'  resistance,  when  8  ohms  are  in 
circuit,  as  when  only  2  ohms  are  in  circuit,  and  the  gal- 
vanometer is  shunted  with  2  ohms.  What  is  the  resist- 
ance of  the  current  generator  ? 

,       2x(8-2)-2^x2 

Answer, — 2\  of  an  ohm. 

In  making  measurements  of  the  resistance  of  bat- 
teries by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  introduce  into  the  circuit  resistances  that  are  very 
large  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  battery  which 
we  desire  to  find,  since  any  error  in  such  a  high  resistance 
will  probably  introduce  a  large  error  into  the  answer.  For 
example,  suppose  it  be  desired  to  use  a  galvanometer 
which  happens  to  be  so  delicate  that  on  attaching  the 
battery  directly  to  its  terminals,  so  large  a  deflection  is 
produced  that  it  requires  a  considerable  resistance  to  be 
introduced  into  the  circuit  to  reduce  this  deflection  to 
readable  limits,  then  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  prac- . 
tical  sensibility  in  some  other  way  than  by  adding  resistance 
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in  the  main  circuit.  This  may  be  done  either  by  putting 
a  magnet  near  the  galvanometer  or  by  shunting  it.  In 
the  latter  case  the  idiunted  galvanometer  would  take  the 
place  of  the  simple  galvanometer  in  the  first  method 
given  above  for  determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery, 
and  of  the  unshunted  galvanometer  in  the  second  method ; 
the  second  experiments  referred  to  in  the  second  method 
being  performed  with  the  galvanometer  shunted  with  a 
different  shunt. 

For  example,  suppose  we  desire  to  determine  the  re- 
sistance of  a  battery  that  we  know  to  be  about  one  ohm, 
and  the  only  galvanometer  available  is  a  very  delicate  one, 
having  1,000  ohms'  resistance,  how  should  we  proceed] 
The  deflection  can  be  reduced  to  readable  limits  either  by 
inserting  a  large  resistance  into  the  circuit,  or  by  putting 
a  magnet  liear  the  galvanometer,  or  by  shunting  it.  As 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is  1,000  ohms,  which 
is  large  compared  with  that  of  the  battery,  introducing 
another  large  resistance  into  the  circuit  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  deflection  would  only  increase  the 
probable  error  due  to  the  large  resistance  in  the  circuit. 
Putting  a  magnet  near  the  galvanometer  would  be  better 
than  this,  but  a  still  better  method  would  be  to  shunt 
the  galvanometer,  because,  if  it  be  very  sensitive,  a  suit- 
able deflection  may  be  obtained  with  a  shunt  perhaps  of 
one  or  two  ohms,  and  with  one  or  two  ohms  in  the  main 
circuit  Suppose  with  a  shunt  of  two  ohms,  and  a  re- 
sistance of  three  ohms  in  the  main  circuit,  a  deflection 
extending  over  about  half  the  scale  is  obtained,  then  this 
arrangement  can  be  well  used,  either  for  the  first  or  for 
the  second  method  of  measuring  the  battery  resistance. 
For  carrying  out  the  first  method,  we  may  make  two  tests, 
the  first  wi&  the  three  ohms,  and  the  second  with,  say, 
one-and-a-half  ohms  in-  the  main  circuit,  the  galvano- 
meter being  shunted  in  each  case  with  the  two  ohms,  and 
having,  therefore,  a  combined  resistance  with  the  shunt  of 

- — — -—  ohms.     For  carrying  out  the  second  method  we 
2  -J- 1000 
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might  make  the  same  first  test  fts  before,  but  the  seoond 
might  be  made  with  an  interposed  resistance  of  perhaps 
one-and-a-half  ohms  in  the  main  circuit,  and  with  the 
galvanometer  shunted  with,  say,  one  ohm  instead  of  the 
two  ohms  previously  employed. 

To  ascertain  what  is  the  formula  to  be  employed 
in  this  case,  let  r  and  /  be,  as  before,  the  resistances  put 
into  the  main  circuit  in  the  two  tests,  and  .8  and  a'  the  two 
shunts  employed,  then 

«  E  «  E  0 


0^ 


s'     (8  +  g){b+r)  +  8g       C* 

.      ^  ^  0s'{(8-\-g)r-^sg}-C'8{(8'+gy+s'g} 
0'8{8'+g)'08'{8^g) 

If  the  battery  be  one  that  does  not  polarise  quickly, 
that  is,  be  one  in  which  the  K  M.  F.  does  not  fall  rapidly 
when  the  battery  sends  strong  currents,  then  the  best  way  of 
caiTying  out  the  first  method  of  measuring  the  resistance 
of  the  current  generator  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  is 
to  put  no  resistance  r  in  the  main  circuit,  but  to  shunt  the 
galvanometer  with  a  shunt  that  has  a  very  small  resist- 
ance compared  with  the  battery,  and  yet  is  not  so  small 
but  that  a  suitable  deflection  may  be  obtained.  Now  intro- 
duce such  a  resistance  r'  into  the  circuit  that  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  becomes  halved,  then  this  re- 
sistance is  necessarily  equal  to  b,  since  6  was  practically 
the  whole  of  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  before  the  intro- 
duction of  r'. 

130.  P.  D. — Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  book 
the  letters  "  P.  D."  will  be  used  to  stand  for  potential 
difference,  in  the  same  way  as  the  letters  K  M.  F.  are 
universally   now   employed   to  stand  for  electromotive 
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forca  As  these  letters  P.  D.  are  here  proposed  as  a 
new  abbreviation,  the  ordinary  cumbersome  expression, 
''difference  of  potentials/'  has  been  used  up  to  this  point  in 
the  book,  in  order  to  familiarise  the  readerwith  the  mean- 
ing of  an  expression  that  he  will  frequently  meet  with. 

131.  Comparing^  the  Electromotive  Forces  of 
Batteries. — The  relative  electromotive  forces  E  and  E' 
of  the  batteries,  or  other  current  generators  of  constant 
E.  M.  F.,  can  be  compared  by  observing  the  resistance 
through  which  they  will  send  equal  currents.  Let 
h  and  h'  be  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  themselves, 
and  r  and  r'  the  resistances,  including  in  each  case  that 
of  the  galvanometer,  which,  added  to  the  resistances 
h  and  h'  respectively,  cause  the  currents  in  the  two  cases 
to  be  equal,  then 

JE     ^     E^ 

E        6  -h  >- 

E'^ft'+r'* 

If  the  galvanometer  is  sensitive,  so  that  r  and  r', 
which  each  include  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer, 
are  large  compared  with  h  and  h'  respectively,  then 

E        r  .         , 

—  =  —  approximately. 
E         r 

The  preceding  method  of  compaHng  E.  M,  Fs.  has 
the  advantage  that  the  law  of  the  galvanometer  need  not 
he  hrwwn. 

If  the  currents  be  not  the  same,  let  0  and  C  be  the 
relative  current  strengths  obtained  from  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  and  reference  to  the  calibitition  curve, 
then 

E  E'     _  0 

6  ^-  r  •    6'  +  r'  "  C  ' 

E         6  +  r       0 
©r   —  = 


E'        6'-f  r'      0' 
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And,  as  before,  when  r  and  r'  are  large  compared  with  h 
and  y  respectively, 

—  =  —  .   —  approximately. 
E'      t^      0' 

Another  method  for  determining  the  ratio  of  E  to  E' 
consists  in  first  joining  the  batteries  up  together  so  that 
diey  assist  one  another  in  sending  a  current,  and  secondly 
in  joining  them  up  so  as  to  oppose  one  another's  action. 
Let  C  and  0'  be  the  relative  strength  of  the  currents  in 
the  two  cases  ascertained  from  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  and  the  relative  calibration  curve^  then  if 
p  be  the  total  resistance  in  circuit  in  the  two  cases,  we 
have,  since  f  remains  constant, 

E  +  E' 


E-  E' 

0 

T 

-c-' 

E  +  E' 

0 

E-E' 

c'. 

.     E 

c  +  c 

E' 

0-  c 

or 


This  method  has  the  advantage  that  ih&  resistances 
of  neither  of  the  batteries  nor  of  the  galvanometer  need 
he  known  ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  sending 
of  currents  in  opposite  directions  through  the  battery 
which  has  the  smaller  electromotive  force  is  very  likely 
to  alter  this  electromotive  force  during  the  experiment. 

Eocample  54. — Two  batteries  having  internal  resist- 
ances of  10  and  15  ohms  produce  the  same  deflection 
on  a  galvanometer  of  40  ohms,  when  250  and  305  ohms 
are  respectively  introduced  into  the  circuit  What  is 
the  ratio  of  their  E.  M.  Fs.  ? 

Substituting  the  values  in  the  equation,  we  have 

E  __  10  +  40  +  250 
E'""  15  +  40  +  305' 
.  •.    E'=  1-2  K 
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JSaxtmple  56. — The  same  two  batteries  produce  the  same 
deflection  on  a  much  more  delicate  galvanometer,  having 
120  ohms'  resistaaice,  when  6,000  and  6,031  ohms  are  re- 
spectively introduced  into  the  circuit.  What  is  the  ratio 
of  their  E.  M.  Fs.  ? 

Using  the  complete  formula,  we  have 

E  _  10  +  120  4-  5000 

E'""  16 +  120 +  6031' 

or   E'  =  l-2Easbefora 

Using  the  approximate  formula, 

E  ___6000 

E'  "  6031 ' 

or  E'  =  1-206  E, 

from  which  we  see  the  error  made  by  omitting  the  re- 
sistances of  the  batteries  and  of  the  galvanometer  in  the 
calculation. 

Example  56. — ^A  magneto-electric  machine  running  at 
a  certain  speed,  and  having  a  resistance  of  two  ohms, 
produces  on  a  tangent  galvanometer  a  deflection  of  30^ 
when  a  resistance  of  2,100  ohms  is  introduced  in  circuit 
with  it  and  the  galvanometer,  which  has  three  ohms'  re- 
sistance. A  Daniell's  cell,  on  the  other  hand,  having  an 
E.  M.  F.  of  1  '07  volts,  and  one-and-a-half  ohms'  resistance, 
produces  a  deflection  of  45°  when  84  ohms  is  introduced 
in  the  circuit.  What  is  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  magneto 
machine  f 

If  E  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  machine, 

E  =  1*07  - — -— — ^—  X  -—  volts  approximately. 
tJ  +  1  '0  +  o4  1 

Anstver. — 14*7  volts  approximately. 
Example  57. — What  about  is  the    E.  M.  F.    of    a 
Grove's  cell^  if,  when  joined  so  as  to  assist  a  Daniell's 
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cell  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  -1  volts,  a  rotation  of  38° 
of  a  sine  galvanometer  is  necessary  to  be  made  to  bring 
the  needle  to  the  fixed  mark,  whereas,  i^hen  the  Grove's 
cell  is  reversed,  a  rotation  of  about  8J°  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  necessary  1  Answer,  — 1  '83  volts. 

x^^  132.  Poggendorff's  Method  of  Comparing  Electro- 
motive Forces. — With  many  types  of  cells  the  electro- 
motive force  is  fairly  constant,  even  for  wide  Variations  in 
the  current  passing  through  the  cells,  and  in  such  a  case 
any  of  the  previous  methods  can  be  employed  for  com- 
paring their  electromotive  forces.  But  with  other  types, 
a  very  small  current  passing  through  the  cell  is  sufficient 


Pig.  86. 

to  diminish  the  electromotive  force.  In  such  a  case 
the  following  method,  due  originally  to  PoggendorjQf,  may 
be  employed.  From  what  has  preceded  we  know  that 
if  a  current  of  A  amperes  flow  along  a  wire,  j  K,  the 
potential  difference,  or,  shortly,  the  P.  D.,  in  volts  between 
any  two  points,  L  M,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  A  into  the 
resistance  r  of  the  wire,  in  ohms,  between  the  points  l 
and  M.  Hence  if  L  and  M  (Fig.  86)  be  joined  by  another 
circuit  containing  a  cell  or  battery  of  E.  M.  F.  equal  to  E 
and  a  galvanoscope,  G,  and  if  one  or  both  of  the  ends  of 
this  second  circuit  be  moved  along  the  wire  J  K  composing 
the  first  circuit  until  no  current  passes  through  the  gal- 
vanoscope G,  then  we  know  that  E  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  P.  D.  between  l  and  m,  or 

E  =  Ar. 

If,  now,  a  second  battery  of  E.  M.  F.  equal  to  E',  and  a 
second  galvanoscope,  g',  be  attached  to  two  other  points, 
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u  V,  of  the  wire  J  K  (Kg.  87),  the  points  u  and  v  being 
so  selected  by  trial  that  no  current  passes  through  this 
galvanoscope,  and  if  r'  be  the  resistance  of  the  wire  u  v, 
then 

E'  =  A/, 

.     E  _  r  . 
'   '  E'  "  r' ' 

and  hence  the  two  E.  M.  Fs.  can  be  compared  without  our 
knowing  the  value  of  the  current  flowing  through  the 
wire  J  K.  If  the  generator  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
produce  a  constant  current  through  the  wire  J  K,  then 


Flgf.  87. 

there  is  no  occasion  to  use  two  galvanoscopes,  as  the 
points  L  and  M  can  be  first  ascertained  with  the  first  cell, 
and  then  the  points  u  v  with  the  second,  such  that  in 
each  case  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanoscope. 
If,  however,  the  current  in  J  K  is  liable  to  fluctuate, 
then,  since  the  essence  of  the  test  depends  on  the  same 
coirrents  flowing  from  L  to  M  as  from  u  to  v,  it  is  better 
to  use  two  galvanoscopes,  and  make  the  two  tests  of  no 
currents  through  the  galvanoscopes  simultaneously. 

Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  attach  the  cells 
or  batteries  whose  E.  M.  F.  we  desire  to  compare,  in  such 
a  way  that  their  K  M.  Fs.  tend  to  oppose  the  potential 
differences  between  l  and  M  and  between  u  and  v  respec- 
tively, since,  if  either  of  the  cells  or  batteries  be  attached 
in  the  opposite  way,  no  two  points,  L  and  m  or  u  and  v, 
can,  of  course,  be  found  such  that  the  current  passing 
through  the  galvanoscope  attached  to  them  is  nought. 

If  the  wire  J  k  is  everywhere  uniform  in  material^ 
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sectioii,  and  temperature,  the  resistances  r  and  r'  are 
simply  proportioned  to  the  lengths  l  m  and  u  v,  so  that 
the  £.  M.  Fs.  of  the  batteries  are  simply  proportioned  to 
the  lengths  of  l  m  and  u  v. 

The  great  advantage  of  Foggendorff'a  method  of  com- 
paring  B.  M,  Fa.  is  that  the  comparison  is  made  when  neither 
of  the  batteries  is  sending  a  current ;  hence  the  same  result 
is  obtained  as  if  the  comparison  had  been  made  with 
an  electrometer,  and  the  resistances  of  the  cells  under 
comparison  need  not  be  known.  And,  further,  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  test  may  be  fax  greater  than  could  be  ob- 
tained with  any  electrometer,  since  the  method  is  a 
*^  null "  method,  that  is,  we  aim  at  obtaining  a  deflection 
notightj  instead  of  measuring  the  deflections  corresponding 
with  the  currents  produced  by  the  batteries  j  conse- 
quently the  galvanoscope  may  be  made  as  sensitive  as 
we  pleasa 

If  the  galvanometers  G  and  G'  be  both  sensitive,  the 
accuracy  of  the  method  will  be  the  greater  the  longer 
are  the  wires  L  M  and  u  v,  because  any  given  small  error 
in  the  position  of  one  of  the  sliders  corresponding  with 
say  a  millimetre  in  the  length  of  the  wire,  will  represent 
a  less  proportional  error  in  the  length,  and  so  r  and  r'  can 
the  more  accurately  be  compared.  Hence  it  is  desirable 
to  make  the  wire  jk  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  setid 
through  it  a  steady  current,  so  weak  that  the  P.  D.,  at 
its  extreme  endsy  is  just  equal  to  the  lai-ger  of  the  two 
E.  M.  Fs.  to  be  compared.     {See  §  215,  page  413.) 

133.  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Cell  is  Independent 
of  its  Size  and  Shape.— The  Darnell's  cell  (Fig.  88)  is 
so  arranged  that  the  copper  plate  c,  which  dips  into  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  may  be  made  to  approach, 
or  recede  from,  the  zinc  plate  z,  which  dips  into  a  solution 
of  zinc  sulphate  contained  in  a  porous  cell.  By  turning 
the  screw  p,  the  slider,  carrying  the  wire  supporting  c, 
can  be  clamped  in  any  position,  and  electric  connection 
can  be  made  with  the  binding  screws  b  b.  Experiments 
made  with  this  cell  show  that^  although  the  resistance  qf 
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the  cell  is  varied  by  moving  the  copper  plate,  the  K  M,  F, 
remains  exactly  the  same.     Further,  if  the  screws  s  s  be 


Pig.  88. 


loosened,  and  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  be  raised  up  as 
shown  in  the  lower  figure,  so  that  only  the  little  projec- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  these  plates  are  in  contact  with  tfie 
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liquids,  the  E.  M.  F,  is  still  unaltered.  This  experimont 
may  be  quickly  made  by  using  Poggendorfi's  method  to 
compare  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  with  movable  plates 
with  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell  with  fixed  plates,  since, 
as  already  explained,  Poggendorft's  method  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  resistance  of  the  cells  compared.  The  con- 
denser method  of  comparing  E.  M.  Fs.,  described  in  §  183, 
page  341,  may  conveniently  be  used  in  place  of  Poggen- 
dorff  s  method. 

184.  Calibrating  a  Qalvanometer  by  Employing 
Known  Resistances  and  a  Cell  of  Constant  E.M.  F. 
— ^We  have  seen,  in  §  26,  page  58,  that  a  galvano- 
meter can  be  calibrated  by  direct  comparison  with  a 
tangent  galvanometer ;  abo  in  §  30,  page  64,  that  when 
the  controlling  force  is  that  produced  by  a  uniform 
magnetic  field,  and  when  also  the  galvanometer  can  be 
easily  turned  backwards  and  f orwfu^  round  its  centre, 
the  employment  of  the  sine  principle  enables  us  to  cali- 
brate it  without  the  use  of  any  other  galvanometer.  We 
have  also  seen,  in  §  96,  page  164,  that  when  we  have  no 
other  galvanometer  at  hand  that  has  been  already  cali- 
brated, and  when  the  galvanometer  cannot  be  moved 
without  interfering  with  its  adjustment,  which  is  generally 
the  case  when  we  are  employing  a  galvanometer  with  fibre 
suspension  and  levelling  screws,  we  may  calibrate  the  gal- 
vanometer by  employing  known  resistances,  when  a  con- 
stant P.  D.  is  maintained  at  the  terminals  of  the  circuit. 

The  same  thing  may  be  done  without  having  a  con- 
stant P.  D.  between  the  terminals  (Fig.  61,  §  96,  page 
166),  if  we  have  a  coll  of  ixmstant  E.  M.  F.  of  E  volts 
instead.  Let  b  ohms  be  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  then,  if 
di°,  d^,  d^'y  (fee,  be  the  deflections  on  the  galvanometer, 
when  ri,  r^  r^  &c.,  ohms  are  the  resistances  respectively 
in  B,  we  know  that  the  currents  producing  these  deflec- 
tions are  respectively 

E  E  E  . 

-,  ao,y  amperes, 


^+^  +  ••1      h  +g  +  r^     h  +  g  +  r^ 
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SO  that  an  absolute,  calibration  curve  can  be  drawn  for 
this  galvanometer. 

If  the  K  M.  F.  of  the  cell  is  not  known  in  volts,  but 
if  we  are  sure  that  it  is  constant,  we  can  draw  the  rela- 
tive calibration  curve,  although  not  the  absolute  one. 

In  order  to  see  quickly  the  kind  of  law  connecting 
deflection  and  current  for  any  particular  galvanometer, 
it  is  convenient  in  making  this  experiment  to  select 
values  of  R,  such  that  h  -{-  g  +  r^  equals  ^  {h  -\-  g  -\-  r^), 
{h  +  g  +  r^)  equals  i  {b  -\-  g  +  r^),  <kc.,  since  in  that 
case  the  second  current  is  double  the  first,  the  third 
thrice  the  first,  <kc.  Of  course  r^  should  be  chosen  so 
that  the  deflection  corresponding  with  this  resistance  is 
a  conveniently  small  one,  for  example,  about  10°  in  an 
ordinary  galvanometer  having  a  scale  reading  up  to  90°. 

135.  Arrangements  of  Cells. — A  battery  may  be 
formed  of  galvanic  cells,  or  elements,  as  they  are  some- 


i^.  90. 


Fig.  9L 


times  called,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  All  the  cells  may 
be  " in  series"  as  in  Fig.  89,  or  they  may  be  joined  up 
all  "  in  pa/rallel"  as  in  Fig.  90,  or  "partly  in  series 
cmd  partly  in  pa/rallel"  as  in  Fig.  91.  These  three 
arrangements  are  symbolically  shown  in  A,  b,  c  (Fig.  92), 
where  the  long  thin  lines  stand  for  the  plates  in  the 
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battery  from  which  the  positive  electricity  flows ;  or, 
with  the  definition  of  direction  of  current  we  have 
already  adopted,  the  current  flows  in  the  circuit  out- 
side the  battery  from  the  plate  represented  by  the  long 
thin  line  to  that  represented  by  the  short  thick  line, 
while  in  the  battery  itself  the  current  flows  from  the 
short  thick  line  to  the  long  thin  one. 

For  example,  in  the  DanielVa  cell,  which  consists, 
as  previously  described  in  §  119,  page  210,  of  a  plate  of 
copper,  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  separated  by  a 


Fig.  92. 

porous  diaphragm  of  unglazed  earthenware  from  a 
plate  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  long 
thin  line  represents  the  copper  plate,  and  the  short  thick 
one  the  zinc  plate ;  the  wavy  line  in  each  case  stands 
for  the  copper  wires  attached  to  the  copper  and  zinc 
plates  respectively.  In  the  Grove^a  cell,  consisting,  as 
we  have  seen  in  §  124,  page  218,  of  a  platinum  plate 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  separated  by  a  porous  cell  from 
a  plate  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  long  thin 
line  represents  the  platinum  plate,  and  the  short  thick 
line  the  zinc  plate.  In  a  BunaerCa  cell,  which,  as  ex- 
plained in  §  125,  page  219,  difiers  only  from  a  Grove's  in 
that  the  platinum  plate  is  replaced  by  a  carbon  one,  the 
long  thin  line  stands  for  the  carbon  plata 

When  all  the  cells  are  in  series,  the  total  current 
produced  by  the  battery  passes  through  each  cell ;  there- 
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fore  it  follows,  from  .what  has  preceded  (§  115,  page  203), 
that  the  K  M.  E.  of  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
E.  M.  Fs.  of  each  of  the  cells.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cells  are  joined  up  all  in  parallel,  the  current  divides  itself 
between  the  cells ;  and  if  the  cells  are  all  made  with  the 
same  materials,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  size  nor  of 
the  same  internal  resistance,  the  total  chemical  action,  and 
therefore  the  total  amount  of  fuel  burnt  per  second,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  if  the  entire  current  went  through 
one  of  the  cells.  Hence  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  is 
simply  that  of  any  one  of  the  component  cells.  The 
resistance,  however,  of  the  battery  will  be  less  than 
that  of  one  cell,  as  the  road  for  the  current  through  the 
battery  is  made  wider  by  putting  cells  in  parallel ;  and 
if  the  cells  have  each  the  same  resistance  of  b  ohms,  and 
if  there  he  p  of  them  in  parallel,  the  resistance  of  the 

battery  is  -  ohms.     If  the  cells  be  partly  in  series  and 

partly  in  parallel,  we  must  combine  the  last  two  sets  of 
conclusions,  so  that  if  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  be  e  volts, 
and  if  there  be  a  cells  in  series,  and  p  in  parallel,  the 
total  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  E,  and  the  totsd  resistance 
B,  will  be  given  by 

E  =  « 6  volts, 

B  =  —  ohms: 
p  ' 

so  that  if  A  be  the  current  in  amperes  which  the  battery 
sends  through  an  external  resistance  r, 


A  = 


P 


In  order  to  experimentally  test  the  accuracy  of  these 
results,  a  number  of  cells,  freshly  put  together,  and  having 
their  corresponding  plates  of  the  same  size,  the  plates  in 
the  different  cells  at  the  same  distance  apart,  and  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  each  cell  the  same,  should  be  joined 
Q 
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up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the  resistances  of  the  com- 
binations measured,  as  well  as  the  E.  M.  Fs.  of  the  bat- 
teries compared  with  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  single  cell,  selected 
at  random  from  the  battery,  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
of  testing  previously  given.  The  cells  should  be  of  such 
a  type  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  is  a  constant,  a  con- 
dition very  satisfactorily  fulfilled  with  DanielFs  cells,  and 
to  avoid  the  cell  used  as  the  standard  having  a  higher  or  a 
lower  E.  M.  F.  than  the  /iverage  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cells 
employed,  different  cells  may  be  selected  from  the  com- 
bination as  the  standard  cell  in  the  different  experi- 
ments. 

Excmiple  58.  —  To  find  the  current  that  twelve 
DanielFs  cells,  each  having  a  resistance  of  0*6  ohm  and 
an  E.  M.  F.  of  1*1  volt,  can  send  through  an  external 
resistance  of  5  ohms  if  the  cells  be  formed  four  in  series 
and  three  parallel :  , 

s  +  iAl-e 

3 

Ansioer, — 0*76  ampere. 

Example  69. — How  many  such  Daniell's  cells  must  be 
used  in  series  to  send  a  current  of  1  ampere  through  an 
external  resistance  of  8  ohms,  if  one  line  of  cells  in  series 
only  be  employed  ? 

Let  X  be  the  required  number  of  cells,  then 

■"  8  +  a;  X  0*6' 

.-.a;  =16. 

Example  60. — If  in  the  last  question  the  cuiTent  be 

2  amperes  instead  of  1,  then  how  many  cells  will  be 

required) 

05  X  1-1 

2  =  - —p 

8  +  a;  X  0*6 

.\x=  -160. 
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Therefore  no  number  of  such  cells  put  in  one  line  in 
series  could  send  this  current.  In  fact,  if  one  cell  be 
short-circuited  with  a  piece  of  thick  wire,  the  current  it 

will  send  will  be  -—,  or  1*83  amperes,  and   this  is  the 

maximum  current  one,  or  any  number  of  cells,  arranged 
simply  in  series,  can  send.  For  if  there  be  n  of  them 
arranged  in  series,  and  the  whole  be  short-circuited,  the 

current  will  be  r-r  or  1  -83  amperes,  or,  simply,  the 

current  sent  by  one  cell  when  short-circuited.  Hence,  if 
there  be  any  external  resistance,  the  current  sent  by  one 
row  of  these  cells  in  series,  no  matter  how  many  there 
may  be  in  the  row,  will  be  less  than  1*83  amperes. 

Examfi{ple  61. — Forty  exactly  similar  cells,  each  having 
an  internal  resistance  of  f  ohm,  when  joined  in  series  send 
a  current  of  0*5  amperes  through  an  incandescent  lamp 
of  80  ohms'  resistance :  how  many  cells  in  series  would 
be  required  to  produce  the  same  current  through  each  of 
two  such  lamps  arranged  in  parallel  % 

Let  6  be  the  £.  M.  F,  of  one  cell  in  volts,  then 

40  X  e  _  - 

80  +  40  X  0-76  ■"  *' 

.-.  6=  1*375  volts; 
therefore^  if  a;  be  the  required  number  of  cells, 
X  X  1-375 


80 

—  -f-  05  X  0-75 
2 


=  1, 


since  the  resistance  of  the  two  lamps  in  parallel  will  be 

80 

~  ohms,  and  they  will  require  together  1  ampere, 

.'.  x=z  64. 

136.  Arrangement  of  a  Qiven  Number  of  Cells  to 
produce  the  Hazimum  Current  through  a  .given  Ex- 
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ternal  Besistanoe. — If  N  be  the  total  number  of  cells 
employed  in  a  battery,  p  being  arranged  in  parallel,  and 
8  in  series, 

and  the  formolse  on  page  241  may  be  written 

86 


A  = 


If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  ascertain  what  arrangement  of 
a  definite  number  of  cells,  each  having  a  fixed  K  M.  F.  of 
e  volts,  and  internal  resistance  6  ohms,  will  give  the 
greatest  current  through  a  fixed  external  resistance  of  r 
ohmSy  we  must  ascertain  what  value  of  8  will  make  the 
last  expression  a  maximum.  But  to  do  this  by  trial  by 
calculating  the  value  of  A  corresponding  with  each  of 
a  very  large  number  of  values  of  8  would  be  extremely 
laborious,  and  a  far  better  plan  for  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  difierential  calculus  is  as  follows  : — 

Give  numerical  values  to  e,  r,  and  — ,  let  them  for  example 

be  2,  3,  and  4,  then  the  expression  becomes 

3  +  4«8' 

next  draw  a  curve  having  the  values  of  8  for  the  abscissae, 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  expression  for  the 
ordinates,  and  ascertain,  from  the  shape  of  the  curve,  for 
what  value  of  8  the  expression  has  its  maximum  value, 
then  that  value  of  «  is  the  value  required.  In  selecting 
values  for  s,  a  certain  amount  of  practice  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  in  order  to  select  the  best  values,  but  one  may 
be  guided  by  remembering  that  if  on  taking  two  or  three 
values  of  8  we  obtain  practically  the  same  value  for  the 
expression  for  A,  it  can  be  no  use  taking  intermediate 
values  of  8. 

The  curve  obtained  for  A  has  the  general  shape  shown 
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in  Fig.  93,  the  values  of  A  being  calculated  on  the  sup- 
position that  c,  r,  and  — ,  have  the  values  2,  3,  and  4  re- 
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Fig.  93. 

spectively,  and  we  find  that  the  value  of  8  that  makes  A 
a  maximum  is  about  0*85,  and  this  is  the  value  of  8 
which  makes  ^25 

1^  =  '"' 
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or,  in  other  words,  the  proper  arrangement  of  a  given 
number  of  cells  to  send  the  maximum  current  through 
a  given  external  resistance  is  that  which  makes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  battery  equal  to  the  external  resistance. 

The  curve  falls  more  slowly  for  values  of  a  greater 
than  that  which  makes  A  a  maximum  than  for  values  less 
than  this,  and  this  tells  us  that  the  current  will  be  not 
so  much  lessened  by  making  s  too  large  as  it  will  be  by 
making  it  too  small ;  hence  if  the  number  of  cells  and  the 
resistance  of  each  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
the  battery  so  that  its  internal  resistance  is  equal  to 
the  fixed  external  resistance,  it  is  better,  when  the  ex- 
ternal resistance  is  midway  between  the  resistances  the 
battery  has  when  arranged  in  these  two  ways,  to  select  the 
arrangement  that  puts  rather  too  many  cells  in  series 
than  the  one  that  puts  rather  too  many  in  parallel.  For 
example,  suppose  we  have  twelve  cells,  each  having  a  re- 
sistance of  3  ohms,  and  we  desire  to  arrange  them  so 
that  they  send  a  maximum  current  through  an  external 
resistance  of  Z^  ohms,  if  we  arrange  them  three  in  series 
and  four  in  parallel,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  will  be 

— - —  or  2i  ohms, 
4 

on  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  them  four  in  series  and 
three  in  parallel,  the  resistance  will,  be 

— - —  or  4  ohms ; 

and  the  given  external  resistance  of  3|  ohms  is  exactly 
half-way  between  2^  and  4.  Let  us  consider  the  cur- 
rents produced  by  these  two  arrangements  of  the  cells. 
With  the  first, 

if  e  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  in  volts.  With  the  second 
arrangement^ 
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A  ^« 

A  =  ^^^amperea 

24  32 

The  first  reduces  to  —  c  and  the  second  to  — i  c  ampere, 

8 
and  of  these  the  second  is  the  greater  by  -         e  of  an 

ampere. 

Example  62. — What  is  the  least  number  of  Grove's 
cells,  each  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  -8  volts,  and  an  inter- 
nal resistance  of  0*09  ohm,  that  must  be  arranged  in 
series  to  send  half  an  ampere  through  a  50  volt  incan- 
descent lamp  1 

This  question  may  be  solved  in  two  ways — we  may 
either  first  find  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  and  then  the 
number  of  such  Grove's  cells  that  it  is  necessary  to  put 
in  series  to  send  half  an  ampere  through  this  external 
resistance — or  we  may  consider  what  is  the  P.  D.  at  the 
terminals  of  such  a  Grove's  cell,  when  half  an  ampere  is 
passing  through,  and  hence  deduce  how  many  such  cells 
must  -be  put  in  series  so  that  when  half  an  ampere  is 
passing  through  them,  the  P.  D.  at  the  tenninaJs  of  the 
battery  is  50  volts. 

1.  The  resistance  of  the  lamp  =  —  ohms, 

=  100  ohms, 
.  *•     if  n  be  the  required  number  of  cells, 

1  ^         n  X  1-8 

2  n  X  0-09  -f  100' 
.  • .  n    =  28-6. 

Hence,  28  cells  would  produce  rather  too  small  a  current, 
and  29  rather  too  much.  We  should  have,  therefore,  to 
choose  between  using  28  cells  and  having  the  lamp  not 
quite  bright  enough,  or  using  29  cells  and  having  it  a 
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little  too  bright,  or  using  29  cells  and  interposing  a 
small  resistance  by  means  ot  a  piece  of  wire  or  in  any- 
other  convenient  way. 

2.  If  n  be  the  number  of  cells  in  series,  then  from 
§  116,  page  206,  the  P.  D.  maintained  at  the  terminals 
of  the  battery  equals 

n  X  1-8- in  X  009. 

And  this  is  to  equal  50. 
Hence, 

nxVS'in  X  0-09  =  50, 

which  is  the  same  equation  as  was  used  before,  and  there- 
fore must  lead  to  the  same  value  of  n. 

Example  63. — If  29  cells  were  used  in  series  in  the 
last  question,  what  must  be  the  value  of  the  added  re- 
sistance, so  that  the  current  through  the  lamp  may  be 
exactly  half  an  ampere  ? 

Let  X  be  the  required  resistance  in  ohms,  then 

1__  29  X  1-8^ 

2  "^  29  X  0-09  -f  100  -f  X 
.  '.    X  =     0*895  ohm. 

Excmtple  64. — If  four  incandescent  lamps,  each  re- 
quiring half  an  ampere,  and  50  volts  P.  D.  maintained 
at  the  terminals,  are  to  be  fed  with  Grove's  cells,  each 
having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  *8  volts,  and  an  internal  resist- 
ance of  0*1  ohms,  what  arrangement  of  cells  and  of 
lamps  will  require  the  least  number  of  cells  to  be  used  ? 

First,  let  the  four  lamps  be  put  in  series,  and  let  all 
the  cells,  n  in  number,  be  in  series,  then  the  P.  D.  at  the 
terminals  of  the  battery  must  be  4  x  50,  and 

n  X  1-8  -  Iw  X  0-1  =  4  X  60, 

.-.     n=  114-3. 

Next,  let  all  the  lamps  be  put  in  parallel,  and  all  the 
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cells  in  series,  then  the  total  current  required  will  be 
4  X  i  or  2  amperes,  therefore 

n  X  l-8-2n  x  0-1  =  60, 

.•.w=31-2; 

hence,  32  cells,  with  a  small  resistance  interposed,  would 
give  the  required  current,  and  this  arrangement  of  all 
the  lamps  in  parallel  would  only  require  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  number  of  cells  necessary  if  all  the  lamps 
were  in  series. 

Various  other  cases  might  be  tried;  for  example, 
the  lamps  two  in  series,  and  two  in  parallel,  or  the  cells 
two  in  parallel  and  half  in  series ;  but  it  would  be  found 
that  all  the  cells  in  series,  and  all  the  lamps  in  parallel, 
is  the  best  arrangement. 

Example  65. — If  40  such  lamps  as  are  referred  to  in 
the  last  few  questions  instead  of  4  had  to  be  fed  with 
Grove's  cells,  what  would  be  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
cells  and  of  the  lamps  % 

First,  let  us  try  all  the  lamps  in  parallel,  and  all  the 
cells  in  series,  which  arrangement  we  found  was  the  best 
in  the  previous  case,  then,  as  the  total  current  required 
will  be  40  x  J  or  20  amperes,  and  the  P.  D.  at  the  ter- 
minals of  the  battery  60  volts, 

w  X  1-8  -  20w  X  0-1  =  60, 

or    n     =  -  260, 

a  negative  answer.  This  means  that  no  number,  no  matter 

how  great,  of  such  Grove's  cells,  if  the  cells  were  arranged 

in  series,  could  feed  20  such  lamps  if  arranged  in  parallel ; 

andlhe  reason  of  this  is  clear,  because,  if  one  Grove's 

cell  were  simply  short-circuited,  the  current  that  it  would 

produce  would  be 

I'S 

—  or  18  amperes, 

hence,  no  number  of  such  Grove's  cells  arranged  in  series 
can  produce  more  than  18  amperes,  even  if  short-cir- 
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cuited,  and  hence  they  can  only  produce  less  than  18 
amperes  if  there  be  any  external  resistance,  whereas  we 
want  them  to  produce  20  ampere& 

Secondly,  let  us  try  half  the  lamps  in  parallel  and  two 
in  series.     In  that  case  the  total  current  must  be  10 
amperes,  and  the  P.  D.  100  volts. 
Hence  we  have 

w  X  1-8- 10  n  X  0-1  =  100, 
or  n=z  125. 

We  may  now  try  all  the  lamps  in  paitdlel  and  half 
the  cells  in  series,  and  two  in  parallel  Let  n  be  the 
number  in  series^  that  is,  half  the  total  number,  then 

nx  1-8-20   !L^L^  =  50, 
2 
.  • .     n  =  62-5. 

Consequently  the  total  number  of  cells  required  is  125. 
Hence,  whether  we  put  the  40  lamps  two  in  series  and 
20  in  parallel,  and  use  all  the  cells  in  series,  or  put  half 
the  cells  in  series  and  two  in  parallel,  and  use  all  the 
lamps  in  parallel,  exactly  the  same  number,  125,  of  cells 
is  required. 

There  is  one  other  arrangement  that  might  be  tried, 
viz.,  all  the  lamps  and  all  the  cells  in  series,  but  from 
what  we  saw  in  the  first  part  of  example  No.  64,  we  may 
anticipate  that  this  will  be  a  very  bad  arrangement. 
With  this  arrangement  the  current  required  will  be  half 
an  ampere,  the  P.  D.  40  x  50  volts, 

.  •.     nx  1-8-} 71  X  0-1  =  2,000, 
or   w  =  1,142-9. 
Hence  1,1 43  cells  would  be  requii*ed  with  this  arrangement. 

Example  66. — How  many  Daniell's  cells,  each  having 
an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  *1  volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of 
0-8  ohms,  would  be  required  to  feed  two  Edison  incan- 
descent lamps,  each  .requiring  0*75  of  an  ampere,  and  110 
volts  at  its  terminals  % 
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One  Bucli  Danieirs  cell,  short-circuited,  wonld  produce 

—   or  1*376  amperes. 

0-8  ^ 

hence,  if  we  put  the  lamps  in  series,  one  row  of  Daniell's 
cells  in  series  will  produce  sufficient  current.  If,  how- 
ever, we  put  the  two  lamps  in  parallel,  then,  since  the 
total  current  must  be  1*5  amperes,  we  must  have  two 
rows  of  cells. 

First,  let  the  lamps  and  cells  be  in  series,  then 

n  X  11  -0*75 n  X  0*8  =  220, 

or  n  =  440. 

Second,  let  the  cells  be  half  in  series  and  two  in 
parallel,  and  let  n  be  the  number  in  series,  the  lamps 
being  still  in  series,  then 

nx  M -0-75 ^-5:^  =  220, 
2 

or    w  =  275. 

Hence,  the  total  number  of  cells  necessary  will  be  550, 
or  this  arrangement  is  worse  than  the  preceding. 

Third,  let  the  cells  be  half  in  series  and  two  in 
parallel,  but  let  the  lamps  be  also  in  parallel,  then 

nx  1*1-1*5  "iA^  =  110, 
2 

or    w  =  220. 

Hence,  the  total  number  of  cells  required  is  440,  or  the 
same  as  in  the  first  case. 

Fourth,  let  the  cells  be  three  in  parallel  and  n  in 
series,  and  let  the  two  lamps  be  still  in  parallel,  then 

nx  1*1^1*5  !L21±?=  110, 
3 

.'.    n=z  157-1, 

and  the  total  number  of  cells  required  would  be  472. 
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Therefore,  arrangements  Nos.  1  and  3  require  the 
least  number  of  cells,  but  with  any  arrangement  the 
number  of  Darnell's  cells  required  is  very  large  in-  con- 
sequence of  the  high  resistance  of  the  cells,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  is  expended  in  send- 
ing the  current  through  the  cells  themselves. 

Example  67. — How  many  lamps  in  pai^lel,  each  re- 
quiring 80  volts,  and  0*6  of  an  ampere,  can  be  fed  with 
42  accumulators  in  series,  each  having  1-95  volts  E.M.F. 
on  discharging,  and  0005  ohms'  internal  resistance  1 

Let  I  be  the  number  of  lamps,  then,  since  the  total 
current  will  be  Z  x  0*6,  we  have 

42  X  1-95 -Z  X  0-6  x  42  x  0-005  =  80. 

Ansvoer. — 15. 

Exa/inple  68. — If  the  number  of  accumulators  in  the 
last  question  be  increased  by  one,  by  how  many  may  the 
number  of  lamps  be  increased  1 

Answer, — ^The  number  of  lamps  may  now  be  29*8, 
that  is,  may  be  30  all  a  trifle  too  dull,  or  29  a  trifle  too 
bright,  unless  a  small  resistance  be  introduced.  The  ad- 
dition, therefore,  of  one  accumulator  practically  doubles 
the  number  of  lamps  that  can  be  fed  by  them. 

Example  69. — If  there  be  44  accumulators  in  series, 
and  if  46  lamps  be  fed  by  them,  each  lamp  requiring,  as 
before,  80  volts  at  its  terminals,  and  0*6  of  an  ampere 
passing  through  it  when  properly  glowing,  how  much 
per  cent,  will  the  current  passing  through  the  lamps  be 
too  great  or  too  small  1 

80 
The  resistance  of  each  lamp  is  —  or  133*3  ohms,  hence 

133*3 
the  resistance  of  all  the  lamps  will  be    — ;;—    or    2*899 

46 

ohms,  consequently  the  current  passing  through  them 

will  be 
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44x1-95 


44  X  0-005  +  2-899 
or  27-51 


amperes^ 


Thp  current  that  ought  to  pass  through  the  lamps 
is  46  X  0-6,  or  27*6  amperes.  Hence  die  current  is 
about  0-3  per  cent  too  smedL 

187.  Variation  produced  in  the  Total  Current  by 
Shunting  a  Portion  of  the  Circuit. — ^We  can  now  cal- 
culate the  entire  effect  produced  on  the  current  passing 
through  a  galvanometer  of  resistance  g^  by  shunting  the 
galvanometer  with  a  shunt  of  resistance  8.  Let  E  be 
the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts,  and  b  the  resistance  in  ohms,  of  a 
battery,  r  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  rest  of  the  cir- 
cuity excluding  the  galvanometer,  and  g  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer ;  then,  before  shunting,  the  current  Gi, 
in  amperes,  that  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  is 
simply  the  whole  current  A^,  that  passes  through  the  bat- 
tery, and  this  equals 

E 

, amperes. 

h  +  r-i-g       ^ 

After  shunting,  the  current  Ag,  now  flowing  through  the 
battery,  becomes  ^ 

amperesy 


b  +  r  + 


^9 
s  +  g 


and  the  fraction of  this  passes  through  the  galva- 

8  +  g 
nometer ;  therefore,  if  Gg  be  the  current  now  passing 
through  the  galvanometer, 

G^  ^  _f E 

B-^g 
_  gE 

""  (•  +  9){^  +  ^)  +  9g 
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If  6  -f  r  be   very    large  compared  with  g^  then, 
approximately, 

G    -       *            ^ 
ijjj  —   — — ^  •  9 

9+9    h  +  r 
and  A9  = 


6  +  r 

also  A,    =  , 

6  +  r 

•  *  •     vx^  -— •  ■  •  ^1$ 

8-^9 

that  is  to  say,  the  current  passing  through  the  battery 
and  through  r  is  practically  unchanged  by  shunting  the 
galvanometer,  and,  therefore,  after  the  galvanometer  has 

been  shunted,  it  is  not  merely  the  fraction of  Aj, 

8  -^r  9 

8 

but  of  Ai,  that  passes  through  the  galvanometer. 

8  +  9 

On  the  other  hand,  if  (  +  t*  be  small  compared  with 
9^  then,  approximately, 

sg 

_   B 

E 
and  Gi  =  Ai  =  — , 

9 

.  • .     Gg  =  Gj  approximately. 

Hence,  as  long  as  — —  is  large  compared  with  b  -^^  r, 

8  +  9 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  shunted  galvanometer  is  the  major 
part  of  the  whole  resistance  in  the  circuity  shunting  the 
galvanometer  produces  no  diminution  in  the  current 
flowing  through  it     And  it  is  not  until  the  resistance 
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of  the  shunted  galvanometer  is  reduced  to  a  value  com- 
parable with  6  +  f  9  that  the  galvanometer  deflection  is 
seriously  diminished. 

Mxample  70. — ^If  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  be 
1,000  ohms,  what  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  to 
diminish  the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer 
to  one-half,  first,  when  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the 
circuit  is  100,000  ohms ;  secondly,  when  it  is  only  100 
ohms  % 

In  the  first  case  we  have 

«E  IE 


or  substituting 


=  ix         » 


{a  -h  1,000)  X  100,000  +  «  x  1,000        2         101,000' 

,  •.  «  =  990*1  ohms; 

that  is,  8  is  only  a  little  less  than  1,000  ohms,  which 
is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 
In  the  second  case 

1  X      1 


{8  -h  1,000)  X  100  -h  «  X  1,000        2        1,100 ' 
,  •.    «  =  90*9  ohms, 

or  not  as  much   as   one-tenth  of  the  galvanometer  re- 
sistance. 

Exam^ple  71. — ^What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometer  relatively  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit, 
so  that  shunting  the  galvanometer  with  a  quarter  of  its 
own  resistance  may  halve  the  current  passing  through  it  1 

From  what  has  preceded,  we  have 

8  1  1 

{9^-g){h  +  r)  ^8g  2  6 -h  r -H  / 
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and  since  8  =  4- , 
4 


_£ 

4 

' 

1.          1 

a 

+  ff){b  + 

') 

.1" 

••     9  -- 

2        64-r-J 
=  3  (6  +  r). 

Exa/mple  72. — In  example  No.  38,  given  on  page 
180,  what  resistance  must  be  added  to  the  main  circuit, 
so  that  the  insertion  of  the  shunt  shall  not  alter  the  total 
current  ? 

To  solve  this  question  we  must  consider  by  how  much 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  been  diminished  by  the 
insertion  of  the  shunt,  this  diminution  being,  of  course, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  resistances  of  the 
galvanometer  shunted  and  unshunted. 

The  shunted  giEdvanometer  has  a  resistance  of 

1,808  X  452 
1,808  +  452' 
or    361*6  ohms, 

therefore  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  been  diminished 
by  452— 361*6,  or  90*4  ohms,  and  this  resistance  must  be 
added  if  we  wish  that  the  total  current  shall  be  kept 
constant. 

Example  73. — ^What  resistances  must  be  added  to  the 
main  circuit  to  keep  the  total  current  constant  when  a 
galvanometer,  having  1,000  ohms'  resistance,  is  shunted 
with  the  three  shunts  which  respectively  allow  ^th, 
xiuth,  and  nfeyth  of  the  current  to  flow  through  the 
galvanometer  ? 

If  8  be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt,  and  g  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer,  the  diminution  of  the  resistance 
produced  by  shunting  the  galvanometer  is 
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8q  q^ 

g ^,   or    ^ 


9  +  g        8  +  g 

From  what  has  been  given  in  §  104,  page  178,  the  i-esist- 

.     ,       .  ,.     X  X  ^     1000     1000 

ances  of    the  three  shunts  must  be  — r->    ■~^~»    ^Jid 

y        yy 

— —  ohms  respectively.     Therefore,  the  resistances  that 
yyy 

must  be  added  are 


10002 


122?  +  1000 


or  900  ohms, 


^^^'—   or  990 


1222  +  1000 
99 


1000«_or999 


1222  +  1000 
999 


188.  Constant  Total  Current  Shunts.— There  are  two 

ways,  difEering  somewhat  from  one  another,  by  means  of  which  a 
box  of  shunts  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  insertion  of  the  ^unt 
.coil,  parallel  to  the  galvanometer,  also  introduces  a  compensating 
resistance  in  the  main  circuit,  and  so  keeps  the  main  current  un- 
altered in  strength.  The  first  of  these  is  due  to  "Mx.  Kempe,  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  Rymer  Jones. 

Fig.  94  shows  symbolically  Mr.  Eempe's  arrangement,  and  it 
wiUbe  seen  that  the  insertion  of  a  plug  into  one  of  the  holes 
A,  B,  G,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  shunt  parallel  to  the 
.^vanometer  G,  aUo  adds  one  or  more  of  the  resistances  r^,  r«,r8, 
to  the  main  circuit,  whereas,  if  the  plug  be  inserted  in  the  nole 
which  is  not  lettered,  the  galvanometer  is  unshuntcd,  and  all  the 
three  coils  ri,  r^  rs,  are  cut  out  of  the  circuit.  A  plan  of  the 
actual  shunt  box  is  seen  in  Fig.  95. 

To  determine  what  should  be  the  values  of  these  resistances, 
we  have  to  remember  that,  if  »j, »,, »,  be  the  three  multiplying 
B 
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powers  of  the  eihnnts,  so  that  the  three  currents  Gi,  G,,  Gg,  passing 

COO 

through  the  galvanometer  are  respectively  equal  to  ^,  — ,  — , 

f»i     »3     », 

where  G  is  the  total  current  in  each  case,  the  resistances  of  the 


m 


/ 


E 


\ 


Fier.94. 


^  real  size 

Fig.  95. 


shunted  galvanometer  are  in  the  three  cases  ^ ,  ^  ,  ^-    if  ^ 

«i    «2    ''s 
be  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  itself.    In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  may  he  constant,  we  must 
have 

8  n. 


^2  +  ^S 


and     r^=9  -    l±Jl±Z^. 

«3 


From  which  it  may  be  shown  that 


«l(W2~l) 


__        «l-«3 


«l{«8-i) 


y-ru 
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2d9 


—    «i- 


x^-ra-r». 


Also  that    «i  =    -^— , 

9h{ni-l) 

«,(M3-1) 

Example  74. — If  the  galvanometer  have  a  resistance  of  6,000 
ohms,  and  if  we  wish  either  the  i^jth,  or  the  too*^,  or  the  -nj^th 


8s  = 


x^. 


'(-f^mfi 

^S6i 

Fig.  9Q, 

of  the  total  current  to  pass  through  the  galvanometer,  what  must 
be  the  resistances  of  «i,  «2,  «8)  »*i>  »*2>  ^^^  ^s  ? 

Answer.— 8^=z  5*006,  8^  =  60*964,  s^  =  616-667,  r^  =z  45*466, 
rg  ==  604*546,  and  rg  =  4,445*000  ohms. 

Fig.  96  shows,  symbolically,  Mr.  Rymer  Jones's  arrangement. 
To  use  it  two  plugs  have  always  to  be  inserted  in  the  holes  marked 
with  the  corresponding  figures.  If  the  plugs  be  inserted  in  the 
two  holes  marked  1,  we  have  a  shunt  equal  to  a  and  a  resistance 
added  to  the  main  circuit  equal  to  b-\-  c  -\-d.  If  the  plugs  be  in- 
serted in  the  two  holes  madded  2,  then  we  have  a  shunt  equal  to 
a-{-  b  and  a  resistance  €-{-(1  added  to  the  main  circuit,  &c.  Hence, 
it  follows  that 
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• 

_     f 

a+h 

_      9 

•  +»+» 

=  .tr' 

t  +  e  +  d 

"1 

»  +  d 

d+« 

from  which  0,  ^, «,  <f,  e  can  be  easily  calculated  for  any  paiiicular 
values  of  ff,  n.,  n^  and  113. 

If  one  01  the  plugs  be  inserted  in  the  hole  marked  4,  the  cir- 
cuit wiU  be  completed  through  the  galvanometer  unshunted. 

Example  75.— If  the  galvanometer  have  a  resistance  of  5,000 
ohms,  and  we  wish  either  the  -^th,  or  the  -ri^th,  or  the  -nj^th 
of  the  total  current  to  pass  through  the  galvanometer,  what  must 
be  the  resistances  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e  f 

Answer,— a  =  5005,  b  =  46-500,  e  =  505060,  d  =  4,444-94, 
and  e  =  55*06  ohms. 

Fewer  coils  are,  therefore,  required  with  this  second  arrange* 
ment,  but  it  has  the  slight  disadvantage  that  it  requires  two  plugs 
to  be  inserted  instead  of  only  one  as  with  Mr.  Kempe*s  arrange- 
ment. 

139.  Independence  of  the  Currents  in  Various  Cir- 
cuits in  Parallel. — From  what  has  preceded  it  follows 
that  if  a,  c,  d,  <bc.  (Fig.  97)  be  circuits  in  parallel 
with  the  battery  6,  the  currents  A,  C,  D,  &c.,  passing 
through  the  circuits  respectively,  will  be  each  indepen- 
dent of  the  stoppage,  or  variation,  of  any,  or  of  all, 
of  the  other  currents,  as  long  as  the  combined  resistjince 
of  the  circuits,  that  is, 

l  +  l  +  U^ 

a      e      a 
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is  large  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  battery,  b. 
Because  the  current  through  any  one  of  the  circuits 
simply  d^)ends  on  the  potential  difference  at  the  terminals 
of  the  battery,  and  on  the  resistance  of  the  particular 
circuit.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  not  altered  by  altering 
the  resistance  of  any  or  of  all  the  other  circuite,  and  the 
potential  difference  at  the  terminals  of  the  battery  re- 
mains constant  when  the  above  relationship  of  resistance 
is  fulfilled. 

Practically,  therefore,  in  all  cases  where  a  generator 
of  very  small  internal  resistance  is  employed,  the  currents 
in  various  parallel  circuits  fed 
by  it  are  all  independent  of  one 
another.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  very 
small  resistance  of  "  accvm2i- 
latorsy'  or  " secondary batteriss" 
or  ^^  storage  celh^^  as  they  are 
differently  called,  for  electric 
lighting,  in  that  any  one  of  a 
number  of  lights  fed  in  parallel  pig.  97, 

by  these  cells  can  be  turned  on 
or  off  without  materially  altering  the  intensity  of  the 
light  given  off  by  any  one  of  the  remainder. 

It  also  explains  why  Grove's  cells,  which,  as  stated  in 
§  124,  page  219,  have  a  small  resistance  compared  with 
DanielFs,  Minotto's,  and  other  wiell-known  cells,  were 
used  in  the  early  days  in  telegraph  offices,  when  the 
different  messages  used  to  be  sent  along  several  tele- 
graph wires  wi^  one  battery.  The  trouble  and  expense, 
however,  involved  in  keeping  the  Grove's  cells  in  order 
caused  the  plan  of  working  several  telegraph  wires  with 
one  battery  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  having  a  sepa- 
rate battery  of  much  higher  resistance  to  work  each  line 
independently.  But  the  invention  of  accumulators  by 
Plants  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in 
them  by  Faure,  Swan,  Sellon,  Volckmar,  and  others, 
during  the  last  few  years,  are  leading  to  a  return  to  the 
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old  plan  of  several  telegraph  wires  being  worked  with 
one  current  generator. 

Example  76. — If  three  telegraph  wires,  haying  re- 
sistances of  200,  250,  and  300  ohms  respectively,  in- 
cluding in  each  case  the  resistance  of  the  ^^  receiving 
tTistrument"  or  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
messages  are  received,  be  worked  by  owe  battery  having 
a  resistance  of  20  ohms,  by  how  much  per  cent,  will  the 
current  passing  along  the  first  line,  when  no  current  is 
passing  along  either  the  second  or  the  third  lines,  be 
altered  :  1st,  by  a  current  being  sent  along  the  second 
aelflO ;  2Ad,  by  a  current  being  sent  along  both  the  second 
and  the  third  lines,  in  addition  to  the  one  sent  along 
the  first? 

If  E  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  in  volts,  then  the 
cun*ent  Cj,  flowing  along  the  first  line  when  no  current  is 
fiowing  along  either  the  second  or  the  third,  is 

20T200  ^'"p^'^ 

If  a  current  is  also  being  sent  along  the  second  wii'e, 
the  total  current  flowing  through  tiie  battery  is 

E 

amperes, 


2Q  ^  200  X  250 


200  -h  250 
and  of  this  the  current  C^,  flowing  along  the  first  line^  is 


250  E 


200  -h  250  2Q      200  x  250 

200  -h  250 

^    250_E 

20  (200+250)  +  200  x'256  ^^^^^ 

Similarly,  if  a  current  is  also  being  sent  along  the  third 
line,  the  current  O3,  flowing  along  the  first  line,  is 
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200                                   E 
-z 1 X —  amperes. 

_L  +  -L+  L      20+ = 

200      260      300  111 

200      250       300 

Therefore,         Cj  =  amperes, 

-         236 
and     Co  = 


249-4 


Hence,  Oi  is  diminished  by  about  6*8  per  cent,  by  allow- 
ing a  current  to  flow  along  the  second  line,  and  by  about 
11-7  per  cent  by  allowing  a  current  to  flow  along  both 
the  second  and  the  third  lines. 

Example  77. — If  two  telegraph  lines  each  have  a 
resistance  of  500  ohms,  including  the  resistances  of  the 
receiving  instruments,  what  may  be  the  greatest  resist- 
ance of  the  battery  employed  to  send  the  current  along 
both,  so  that  the  cuiTent  flowing  along  either  shall  not 
be  diminished  by  more  than  1  per  cent,  by  sending  a 
current  also  along  the  other  1 

Let  E  be  the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts,  and  h  the  resistance 
of  the  battery  in  ohms,  then  the  current  flowing  along 
either  line,  when  no  current  is  being  sent  along  the 
other,  is 

and  the  current  flowing  along  either  line,  when  a  cur- 
rent is  also  being  sent  along  the  other,  is 

2      6  +  250*^1*'^ 
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Now  we  want  6  to  be  of  such  a  value  that 


E            1 
6  +  500      2 

E        is  not  greater    1 
6+250         than          100 

X-      ^      . 
6  +  500 

Consequently,  the  lai^gest  permissible  value  of  b  will  be 
found  by  making 

E 

-Ix 

2 

E        _     1      . 

E 

b  +  500 

6  +  260        100 

6  +  500 ' 

or- 

^^      X 

100 

I        _     1     ^ 

1      . 

6+500          2 

6  +  250 

Answer. — 5*1  ohms. 

Example  78. — There  are  two  telegraph  lines^  one 
having  a  resistance  of  400  ohms,  and  the  other  of  500 
ohms,  including  the  resistance  of  t^e  receiving  instru- 
ments. The  receiving  instrument  on  the  first  line  is  so 
arranged  that  it  will  work  without  adjustment,  with  cur- 
rents varying  between  5  and  5*2  thousandths  of  an  am- 
pere. What  must  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of,  and  resistance  of, 
the  common  battery,  for  the  two  lines,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent flowing  along  the  first  line  may  be  always  between 
these  limits,  whether  or  not  a  current  is  being  sent  along 
the  second  line  % 

If  E  be  the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts,  and  h  the  resistairce  in 
ohms  of  the  battery,  the  maximum  current  flowing  along 
the  first  line  will  be 

6:^00  ""P^""- 


and  the  minimum  current 

500  E 


400  +  500  400  X  500 

■*"  400  +  500 
500  E 


amperes, 


or 


900  6  -h  200.000 
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The  first  current  must  not  exceed  6*2  thousandths  of 
an  ampere,  and  the  second  must  not  be  less  than  5 
thousandths  of  an  ampera  Taking,  therefore,  the  limit- 
ing values,  we  may  say  that 

E        _      52 

6  +  400  "  10,000' 

,           5E               5 
and  = . 

9  6  +  2,000      1,000 

Solving  these  two  equations  for  E  and  6,  we  find 
that 

E  =  2-19  volts  about, 

and     6   =  21  ohms         ,, 

In  practice,  larger  E.  M.  Fs.  than  this  must  be  used 
to  allow  for  leakage  along  the  line^  in  consequence  of 
which  only  a  portion  of  the  current  that  leaves  the  send- 
ing or  signalling  end  arrives  at  the  receiving  end.  . 

Example  79. — If  10  of  the  30  lamps  in  example  68, 
page  252,  be  turned  out,  what  will  be  the  P.  D.  at  the 
terminals  of  the  remaining  20 1 

Answer. — 81*27  volts. 

Example  80. — If  50  or  more  incandescent  lamps  in 
parallel,  each  requiring  0*8  amperes  and  100  volts  to 
glow  properly,  be  fed  with  55  accumulators  in  series, 
each  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1*98  volts  when  discharging, 
what  must  be  the  resistance  of  each  accumulator,  and 
what  is  the  maximum  number  of  lamps  that  can  be 
lighted,  so  that  the  P.  D.  at  their  terminals  never  ex- 
ceeds 101,  and  is  never  less  than  99  volts'? 

100 
•  The  resistance  of  eax^h  lamp  may  be  taken  as  — 

or  125  ohm&  Hence,  considering  the  case  of  the  least 
number  of  lamps,  50,  which  will  correspond  with  the 
highest  number  of  volts,  101,  we  have,  if  6  be  the  resist- 
ance of  one  accumulator, 
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55  X  1-98  ^101 
556  +  125       125' 
50        50 

from  which  it  follows  that  b  =  0-003555  ohms. 

Next,  considering  the  case  of  the  largest  number  of 
lamps  w,  which  will  correspond  with  the  lowest  number 
of  volts  allowed,  viz.  99,  we  have 

55  X  1-9     ^    99^ 

55b +  }^         125* 
n  n 

Substituting  in  this  the  value  previously  found  for  6, 
and  solving  for  n^  we  find  that 

n  =  63-92. 

Hence,    64   lights    would    be    practically    the    largest 
number. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

INSULATION. 

140.  Surface  Leakage,  and  Leakage  through  the  Mass— 141.  Coating 
InBukting  Stems  with  Paraffin  Wax,  or  Shell-lac  VamiBh  -142. 
Sealing  up  One  End  of  a  Cahle  when  under  Test— 143.  Construc- 
tion of  an  Insulating  Stand — ^144.  Laws  of  Sui'f ace  Leakage,  and 
of  Leakage  through  the  Mass — 145.  Corrugating  the  Sides  of 
Ehonite  Pillars  — 146.  Common  Fault  made  in  Constructing 
Ebonite  Pillars— 147.  Telegraph  Insulators- 148.  Testing  Insu- 
lators during  Manufacture— 149.  Measuring  High  Resistances^ 
150.  Subdividing  a  P.D.  into  Known  Fractions— 151.  Constant 
of  a  Galvanometer — ^152.  Very  Delicate  Galvanometers— 153. 
Thomson's  Astatic  Galvanometers— 154.  Importance  of  the  GkJ- 
vanometer  beiiig  Well  Insulated. 

140.  Surface  Leakage,  and  Leakage  through  the 
Mass. — ^There  are  two  ways  in  which  electricity  may 
pass  from  one  body  to  another  ;  it  may  either  creep  along 
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a  layer  of  dirt  and  moisture  on  the  surface  of  an 
insulating  rod,  or  it  may  pass  through  the  mass  of  the 
insulating  material.  The  former  may  be  called  "  surface 
leakage^;  and  the  latter,  ^'leakage  tfvroiigh  tlie  mass.^* 
In  the  case  of  a  charged  body  supported  on  a  rod  of  glass 
or  ebonite,  surface  leakage  is  the  main  thing  to  guard 
against ;  whereas,  with  a  long  submarine  cable,  consisting 
of  a  copper  conductor  surrounded  with  guttapercha  or 
with  indiarubber,  and  immersed  in  the  sea,  the  main  loss 
of  electricity  is  throtigh  the  guttapercha  or  indiarubber. 
If,  however,  the  piece  of  insulated  cable  be  very  short, 
then  the  surface  leakage  at  the  ends,  arising  from  the 
electricity  creeping 
from  the  ends  of  the 
copper  conductor 
over  the  ends  of  the 
guttapercha  covering  Fig.  96. 

to  the  water  or  the 

iron  sheathing  which  is  outside  the  guttapercha,  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  loss. 
Hence,  when  it  is  desired  to  test  the  actual  passage 
of  the  electricity  from  the  conductor  through  the  in- 
sulating material,  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
surface  leakage  to  a  minimum,  to  cut  the  end  of  the 
core  like  a  pencil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  so  as  to  expose 
a  long  freshly  bared,  clean,  dry  surface  of  guttapercha 
or  indiarubber.  The  insulation  of  the  end  can  be  still 
further  improved  by  coating  the  surface  with  a  thin 
layer  of  clean  paraffin  wax,  which  has  been  first  melted 
by  heating,  to  a  temperature  not  however  much  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  otherwise  the  wax  would  be  par- 
tially decomposed,  and  its  resistance  diminished.* 

141.  Coating  Insulating  Stems  with  Paraffin  Wax 
or  Shell-lao  Varnish. — Coating  the  surface  of  any  insu- 
lating stem  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  with  paraffin  wax 

*  To  avoid  the  paraffin  wax  being  overheated,  it  is  well  to  warm 
the  vessel  containing  it  by  means  of  a  wcUer  hath  in  the  same  way  that 
glue  is  usually  heated  in  an  ordinary  glue-pot. 
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has  not  only  the  advantage  that  it  renders  the  surface 
much  less  *^  hygroscopic  "  or  attractive  of  moisture,  but 
it  enables  the  wax  to  be  easily  partially  scraped  off  at  any 
time,  and  a  new  clean  dry  surface  exposed.  Shell-lac 
varnish,  made  by  dissolving  shell-lac  in  alcohol,  may  be 
employed  in  the  place  of  paraffin  wax,  but,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  not  as  good,  partly  because  shell-lac,  being 
hard  and  brittle,  cannot  be  easily  scraped  so  as  to  expose 
a  new  clean  surface,  and  partly  because,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  very  difficult  to  buy  really  good  shell-lac,  the 
material  of  commerce  being  much  adulterated.*  If, 
however^  a  glass  rod  can  he  kept  free  from  dust,  and 
artificially  dried,  then  it  is  better  to  pvt  neitlier  paraffin 
wax  nor  any  kind  qfva/mish  on  it, 

14S.  Sealing  up  One  End  of  a  Cable  when  under 
Test. — ^The  insulation  of  a  cable  may  be  tested  by 
measuring  with  a  very  delicate  galvanometer  the 
current  that  a  battery  of  high  E.  M.  F.  can  send 
through  the  indiarubber,  guttapercha^  or  other  insu- 
lating material  used  in  its  construction.  To  do  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  have  one  end  of  the  copper 
conductor  bare,  hence  it  is  desirable  after  pointing  the 
guttapercha  at  the  other  end,  as  shown  in  the  last  figure, 
to  seal  it  up  altogether  by  dipping  it  into  paraffin  wax 
two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  cause  a  lump  of  paraffin  wax 
to  adhere  to  it,  which  can  be  best  done  when  the  paraffin 
wax  has  cooled  until  it  is  approaching  the  temperature 
of  solidification. 

143.  Construction  of  an  Insulating  Stand.— In 
Fig.  29  the  plate  a,  and  in  Fig.  40  the  pot  P,  are 
supported  on  a  special  form  of  insulating  stand,  in  which 

*  Dr.  A.  Muirhead,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  use  of 
nhell-lao  in  the  construction  of  <K>nden8er8,  recommends  the  following 
process  for  obtaining  good  insulating  Tarnish.  Obtain  "button**  lac, 
pick  out  the  cleanest  lumps,  and  dissolve  them  in  ahtolute  alcohol. 
Allow  the  solution  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  use  only  the  uppa*  part 
of  the  solution.  When  the  highest  insulation  is  required,  first  dissolve 
the  button  lac  in  ordinary  alcohol,  and  precipitate  it  by  aUowing  the 
solution  to  trickle  into  distilled  water,  then  dissolve  the  precipitate 
in  absolute  alcohol. 
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the  glass  rod  is  kept  free  from  dust  and  a/rtificially  dried. 
This  device  for  obtaining  high  insulation  is  far  superior  to 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  using  a  simple  rod  of  glass  or 
ebonite,  since  such  a  rod,  whether  it  was  coated  with 
varnish  or  not,  required  perpetual  cleaning  and  drying  to 
prevent  the  electricity  leaking  down  its  surface.  The 
special  arrangement  shown  in  these  figures,  and  which 
has  been  designed  by  the  author  for  experiments  on 
statical  electricity,  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  made  of  any 
convenient  kind  of  glass,  and  having  at  its  bottom  a 
tubulure  of  glass  attached  vertically  at  the  centre.  This 
tubulure,  or  collar,  of  glass  is  ground  inside  like  the 
inside  of  the  neck  of  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  into  this 
tubulure  the  ground  end  of  a  rod  of  highly  insulating 
glass  fits,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  glass  stopper  does 
into  a  bottla  On  to  the  top  of  this  glass  rod  anything  can 
be  fixed;  for  example,  the  plate  a  (Fig.  29),  and  the 
pot  p  (Fig.  40),  are  supported  in  position  by  a  little 
collar  of  metal,  which  is  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  A  and 
of  p,  and  which  slips  fairly  tightly  over  the  top  of  the 
glass  rod.  Before  the  glass  rod  is  inserted  a  little  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in,  and  rests  on  the  expanded 
bottom  of  the  glass  vessel,  exposing  a  large  surface  of 
acid  for  absorbing  the  moisture  contained  in  the  air  in 
the  vessel.  When  the  instrument  is  not  in  use  a  split 
indiarubber  stopper  i,  seen  in  Fig.  40  resting  on  the 
base  of  the  instrument,  is  inserted  to  close  up  the  neck 
of  the  glass  vessel,  which  is  contracted  at  the  top,  partly 
for  this  purpose,  and  partly  to  avoid  a  too  rapid  inter- 
change of  air  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
glass  vessel  when  the  instrument  is  in  use. 

The  advantages  of  this  insulating  stand  are  : — 
1.  The  rod  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned.  To 
clean  such  a  rod  hold  it  by  the  end,  and  wash  it  by 
means  of  a  clean  brush  with  soda  and  warm  water  to 
remove  the  grease ;  then  rub  it  with  another  brush  while 
a  stream  of  warm  ordinary  water  flows  over  it,  to  remove 
the  soda ;  and,  lastly,  let  a  stream  of  distilled  water  flow 
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over  it  to  remove  the  trace  of  salt  whicli  is  dissolved  in 
ordinary  water.  The  rod  should  be  dried  before  a  fire ;  or, 
better,  by  being  hung  up  under  a  glass  shade,  or  in  some 
confined  space  free  from  dust,  in  which  there  is  a  vessel 
containing  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid.  On  no  account 
dry  the  glass  rod  by  rvbhvng  it  with  a  clothe  nor  touch  U 
toith  thejmgers  except  at  the  extreme  end. 

2.  The  rod  may  be.  made  of  dense  flint  glass  which 
insulates  well,  while  the  vessel  may  be  made  of  any  kind 
of  glass  that  can  be  easily,  and,  therefore,  cheaply 
blown,  without  reference  to  its  insulating  qualities. 

3.  As  the  rod  is  easily  taken  out,  the  sulphuric  acid 
can  be  put  into  the  vessel  without  splashing  the  rod ;  olc 
the  old  acid,  after  it  has  become  weak  by  absorbing 
water-vapour,  may  be  emptied  out,  and  fresh  acid  put  in 
without  fear  of  dirtying  the  rod.  This  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do,  even  with  another  opening  in  the  vessel, 
if  the  rod  were  immovable. 

144.  Laws  of  Surface  Leakage,  and  of  Leakage 
through  the  Mass. — The  film  of  dirt  and  moisture  on  a 
rod  acts  like  an  exceedingly  thin  layer  of  conducting 
matter,  therefore  for  stems  equally  damp  and  dirty  (and 
the  cleanest  glass  stem  rapidly  becomes  damp  and  dirty 
when  exposed  to  the  air),  the  surface  resistance  or  insu- 
lation 

I 

where  I  is  the  length,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the.  stem, 
since  resistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length,  and 
inversely  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  conducting  layer. 
The  stem  also  conducts  tlirough  its  mass,  and  its  resist- 
tance  in  olmis  is 

4 

where  g  is  the  resistance  in  ohms  between  the  opposite 
faces  of  a  cubic  unit  of  the  glass  or  other  material,  of 
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which  the  insulatiiig  stem  is  made,  I  its  length,  and  d  its 
diameter.  If  I  and  c?  be  in  centimetres,  g  must  be  the 
resistance  of  a  cubic  centimetre ;  or,  if  ^  and  6?  be  in 
inches,  g  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  cubic  inch. 

The  approximate  values  of  ^  in  ohms  per  cubic  centi- 
metre, for  some  good  insulators,  are  given  in  Table 
No.  V.  The  resistance  of  an  insulator  increases  up  to 
a  certain  limit  with  the  time  the  current  is  kept  on,  or 
with  the  time  of  " electrification"  as  it  is  shortly  called^ 
so  that  the  values  in  the  table,  which  have  been  obtained  - 
after  several  minutes'  electrification,  represent  approxi- 
mately this  maximum  value.  The  resistance  of  insula- 
tors also  varies  with  the  temperature,  but  while  the 
resistance  of  conductors  increases  with  elevation  of 
temperature,  the  resistance  of  insulators  diminishes  vnth 
elevation  of  temperature. 


TABLE  No.  V. 

Substance. 

Temperft- 

ture  — 
Centigrade. 

Approximate  Se- 
sistance  in  ohms 
per  cubic  centi- 
metre     after 
several  minutes' 
electrification. 

Authority. 

Mica  .... 
Guttapercha   . 

SheU-lac.    .     . 

Hooper'sVulca-  ) 
nised  India-  I 
rubber     .     .  J 

Ebonite  .    .     . 

Paraffin  Wax  . 

20** 
240 
28*' 
24'' 

46 

84  X  10" 

450  X  1012 

9,000  X  1012 

15,000  X  1012 

28,000  X  10" 
34,000  X  1012 

Author. 
Standard  adopted 
\  by  Mr.  Latimer 
(           Clark. 

Author. 

Tests  of  Cables. 
Author. 

The  resistance  of  dense  flint  glass  has  not,  as  far  as 
the  author  is  aware,  been  measured  at  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  40°  C.  after  a  long  period  of  electrification.  At 
100**  C,  Mn  Thomas  Gray  found  that  it  was  about 
206x1012  ohms  per  cubic  centimetre,  at  60^  C.  about 
1,020x1012,  and  that  it  increased  very  rapidly  as  the 
temperature  diminished.      Some  experiments  made  by 
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the  author  showed  that,  after  several  hours*  electrifioa^i 
tion,  the  resistance  per  cubic  centimetre  at  ordinary 
temperatures  had  a  far  gi*eater  value  than  this. 

In  the  above  formulae  for  the  surface  resistance  and 
resistance  of  the  mass  of  a  rod,  the  more  I  is  increased,  that 
is  to  say,  the  longer  the  stem  is  made,  the  larger  both  the 
surface  and  the  mass  insulation  become ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  the  value  of  d,  the  smaller  are  both 
the  surface  and  the  mass  insulation,  the  latter,  however, 
diminishing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  former,  as  c?  is 
increased.  Consequently,  while  for  a  long  thin  rod  of 
fairly  good  insulating  material  the  main  loss  of  electricity 
will  be  over  the  surface,  for  a  very  short  thick  rod,  for  a 
sheet,  in  fact,  of  insulating  material  (for  that  is  what  a 
rod  ultimately  becomes,  as  it  is  made  shorter  and  thicker), 
the  main  leakage  will  be  thr<yugh  the  material  if  the  elec- 
tricity is  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  at  each  side  of 
the  sheet  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  stuck  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  of  insulating  material,  and  if  sufficient 
of  the  surface  of  the  insulating  material  near  the  edges 
of  the  sheet  be  left  uncovered  to  prevent  surface  leakage. 
{See  construction  of  condensers,  §  173,  page  318.) 

145.  Corrugating  the  Sides  of  Ebonite  PillarA. — 
In  order  to  increase  the  value  of  ^  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
sulating stem  without  making  it  very  tall  and  weak,  it 
may  be  made  with  corrugations,  as  shown  in  Fig.  99. 
These  rings  have  not  only  the  advantage  that  I  is  in- 
creased, but  the  thin  edges  may  be  very  easily  wiped 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and  the  insulation  thereby  improved. 
Further,  although  these  edges  may  be  dirtied  if  the  rod 
be  touched  or  taken  hold  of,  the  cavities  between  them 
will  probably  be  left  clean,  and  hence  a  continuous  line 
of  dirt  will  not  be  formed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pillar,  as  would  probably  be  the  case  if  the  surface 
of  the  pillar  were  smooth  without  corrugations. 

146.  Common  Fault  made  in  Construoting  Ebonite 
Pillars. — A  common  fault  made  in  constructing  insu- 
lating stems  of  ebonite,  and  which  should  be  most  care- 
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fully  guarded  against,  consists  in  drilling  a  hole  right 
through  the  stem,  and  then  inserting  into  the  top  of 
this  hole  the  screw  which  holds  on  the  terminal,  and  into 
the  bottom  the  screw  which  holds  the    pillar    to   the 


base.  This  continuous  hole  makes  it  impossible  by 
any  amount  of  cleaning  and  paraffining  of  the  outside 
of  the  stem  to  obtain  good  insulation,  for  even  if  the 
sides  of  this  hole  between  the  ends  of  the  screws  were 
quite  clean,  the  length  of  ebonite  surface  separating  the 
ends  of  the  screws  would  be  small  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  pillar  outside,  and  so  the  leakage  from 
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screw  to  screw  inside  the  ebonite  pillar  would  be  greater 
than  along  the  outside ;  but  when  in  addition  the  sides 
of  this  hole  are,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  dirty,  the 
insulation  of  the  pillar  is  immensely  diminished  by  the 
hole  being  bored  right  through.  The  hole  should,  there- 
fore, on  no  account  be  drilled  through;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  old  apparatus  in  which  this  mistake  has  been 
made,  t^e  screws  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  sides  of 
the  hole  carefully  cleaned  with  a  small  brush,  such  as 
is  sold  for  cleaning  glass  tubes,  using  first  soda  and 
warm  water,  then  warm  water  without  soda,  and,  lastly, 
allowing  a  stream  of  distilled  water 
to  flow  through  the  hole ;  finally, 
when  the  sides  of  the  hole  are  quite 
dry,  melted  paraffin  wax  should  be 
poured  in,  so  that  there  is  a  little 
block  of  paraffin  wax  filling  up  the 
hole  between  the  ends  of  the  screws. 
147.  Telegraph  Insulators. — In 
the  case  of  the  earthenware,  or 
porcelain,  insulators  used  to  sup- 
port telegraph  wires,  length  of  sur- 
face^ combined  with  small  periphery 
of  a  transverse  section,  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  "  dovMe  cup  insvr 
kUor"  (Fig.  100).  This  form  of 
insulator,  which  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  has 
also  the  advantage  that  the  inner 
surface  2,  2  of  the  outer  cup,  as 
well  as  the  inner  4, 4,  and  outer 
surface  3,  3  of  the  inner  cup,  are  kept  tolerably  clean 
and  dry.  Before  the  electricity  escaping  from  the  wire, 
which  is  bound  in  the  groove  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  insulator,  can  reach  the  iron  stalk,  by  means  of 
which  the  insulator  is  attached  to  the  wooden  or  iron 
bracket  on  the  telegraph  post,  it  must  leak  down  the 
outside  of  the  outer  cup  1, 1,  then  up  the  inside  of  the 
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outer  cup  2,  2,  then  down  the  outside  of  the  inner  cup 
3,  3,  and,  lastly,  up  the  inside  of  the  inner  cup  4,  4. 

The  porcelain,  or  earthenware,  cups  should,  as  origi- 
nallj  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  be 
moulded  separately,  and  cemented  together  after  they 
are  baked,  in  order  that  a  possible  flaw  in  the  one  may 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  flaw  in  the  other,  which  would 
probably  be  ike  case  if  they  were  moulded  in  one  and 
then  baked.  The  lips  of  the  cups  should  be  shaped  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  for,  with  this  shape,  Mr.  Varley 
found  that  the  drops  of  water  hanging  on  the  lip  during, 
or  after,  rain,  were  simply  blown  a  Utile  way  up  inside 
the  cups,  instead  of  being  broken  and  the  moisture 
scattered  all  over  the  inside  of  the  insulator,  moistening 
all  parts. 

148.  Testing  Insulators  daring  Manufkcture. — In 
order  to  test  the  quality  of  insulators,  a  hundred  of  them 
are  placed,  invei^ted,  so  that  they  can  hold  water,  in  a 
shallow  metal-lined  trough,  containing  sufficient  water  to 
come  to  within  half  an  inch  of  their  lips,  and  water 
having  been  poured  into  both  the  cups  so  as  to  reach  to 
about  i^e  same  height,  the  insulators  are  left  in  the  water 
for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  to  give  time  for  the  water  to 
soak  into  any  cracks  in  the  earthenware  or  porcelain.  The 
metal  stalks  of  all  the  insulators  are  fastened  together 
with  copper  wire,  and  the  resistance  between  this  copper 
wire  and  the  water  in  the  trough,  or,  what  is  electrically 
the  same  thing,  the  metallic  lining  of  the  trough,  will 
measure  the  parallel  resistance  to  leakage  tkraugh  the 
earthenware  or  porcelain  of  which  the  cups  are  made, 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  lips  of  the  cups.  To  diminish 
the  surface  leakage  as  much  as  possible,  the  lips  are 
dried,  just  before  the  test  is  made,  by  large  red-hot  roUers 
being  rapidly  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
troughs  sdong  iron  rails  fastened  on  the  tops  of  the  sides 
of  the  troughs,  this  operation  being  performiBd  so  quickly 
that  the  lips  of  the  insulators  are  dried  before  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  the  water  in  the  trough  or  in  the 
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insulator  cups  is  evaporated,  and  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cups  thus  rendered  steamy.  Then, 
before  the  lips  have  had  time  to  cool,  and,  therefore, 
before  any  fresh  moisture  can  settle  on  them,  the  parallel 
resistance  is  measured. 

The  resistance  of  one  double  cup  insulator  made  of 
porcelain,  and  tested  in  this  manner,  varies  from  five 
hundred  thousand  million  to  four  million  million  ohms, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  cups,  and  the  quality  of  the 
clay  of  which  the  cups  are  made.  Taking  two  million  "meg- 
ohms" that  is  two  million  million  ohms,  as  the  average 
resistance  of  eieush'  of  a  batch  of  100,  the  100  should  have 
a-  parallel  resistance  of  twenty  thousand  megohms.  If  a 
set  of  100  are  found  to  have  a  parallel  resistance  much 
l)elow  the  other  sets  of  100  of  the  same  type,  it  is  either 
due  to  faulty  drying  of  the  lips,  or  to  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  cracked  porcelain  cups  in  the  batch,  or  to  one  or 
more  of  the  porcelain  cups  having  been  badly  baked. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  red-hot  iron  roller  diould  be 
again  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  trough, 
when,  if  the  same  low  resistance  is  again  obtained,  the 
wire  should  be  unwound  from  the  iron  stalks,  and  each 
insulator  should  be  tested  roughly  and  quickly,  by  touch- 
ing the  stalk  with  one  of  the  copper  wires  connected 
with  the  measuring  apparatus,  the  other  wire  coming 
from  the  measuring  apparatus  being  still  attached  to  the 
metallic  lining  of  the  trough.  In  touching  the  stalk 
with  the  wire,  care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  india- 
rubber  or  guttapercha  covering  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  end,  and  the  insulating  coating  must  be  cut 
like  a  pencil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  page  267 ;  otherwise 
the  leakage  to  earth  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  in- 
sulated wire  will  be  mistaken  for  leakage  through  the 
porcelain  of  an  insulator.  In  this  way  the  defective  in- 
sulator or  insulators  may  be  detected  and  removed  from 
the  batch. 

This  rough  method  of  picking  out  defective  insulators 
may  with  advantage  be  employed  before  the  stalks  of  the 
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insulators  are  wired  together,  and  the  parallel  resistance 
of  the  batch  of  100  tested  accurately.  For  supposing  one 
million  megohms  wqtg  taken  as  the  "  specified "  or  con- 
tract minimum  resistance  of  each  insulator,  then,  if  ninety- 
nine  of  them  happened  to  be  each  of  them  better  than 
the  specified  standard,  having,  say,  each  three  million 
megohms,  whereas  one  of  them  was  much  below  the 
standard,  and  had  only,  say,  twenty  thousand  megohms, 
the  parallel  resistance  of  the  100  would  be  12,048 
megohms.  But  as  this  would  be  more  than  the  specified 
resistance  of  a  good  hundred,  which  would  be  ten  thousand 
megohms,  it  follows  that,  although  the  batch  contained 
an  insulator  having  only  the  j^x^th  of  the  resistance  oi 
each  of  the  remaining  ninety-nine^  the  batch  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  if  the  insulators  were  only  tested  in 
hundreds,  and  were  not  subjected  individually  to  any 
test.  But  such  an  insulator,  which  had  only  the  xt&^ 
of  the  resistance  of  each  of  the  rest,  should  certainly  be 
rejected,  since,  although  the  defect  at  present  is  only  a 
small  one,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  defect  will 
go  on  increasing,  so  that  if  it  be  put  up  with  others 
on  a  telegraph  line,  more  electricity  will  eventually  leak 
through  this  insulator  to  the  ground  than  will  escape 
over  the  surface  of  all  the  insulators  which  support 
several  miles  of  the  telegraph  wire. 

149.  Measuring  High  Besistance& — ^With  an  or- 
dinary Wheatstone's  bridge  we  can  test  resistances  up  to 
1*11  million  ohms,  but  not  above  that,  consequently  resist- 
ances of  thousands  of  megohms  are  usually  tested  in  quite 
a  different  way,  by  measuring  the  current  that  a  known 
P.  D.  will  send  through  them.  As,  however,  the  gal- 
vanometer must  be  extremely  sensitive  to  enable  such 
small  currents  to  be  measured  by  means  of  it,  and  as  the 
absolute  value  of  the  deflection  of  such  a  very  delicate 
or  sensitive  galvanometer  is  liable  to  vary  from  day  to 
day,  we  do  not  attempt  to  calibrate  the  galvanometer 
absolutely  in  amperes,  or  rather  in  millionths  of  an  am- 
pere.    Further,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  value  in 
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volts  of  the  p.  D.  employed,  since,  if  we  compare  the 
current  sent  by  this  P.  D.  through  the  unknown  resist- 
ance with  that  sent  by  the  same  P.  D.,  or  by  a  known 
portion  of  it>  through  a  known  resistance,  the  value  of 
the  unknown  resistance  can  be  ascertained. 

150.  Subdividing  a  P.  D.  into  Known  Fractions.— 
The  simplest  arrangement  for  obtaining  a  known  fraction 
of  a  P.  D.  is  to  cause  a  steady  current,  by  means  of  a 
battery  b  (Fig.  101),  to  flow  through  a  very  high  resist- 
ance L  M ;   then  the  P.  D.  between  any  two  points  s  t, 

bears  to  the  P.  D.  be- 
tween any  other  two 
points  L  M,  the  ratio 
that  the  resistance  q 
of  the  part  s  t  bears  to 
the  resistance  p  of  the 
whole  L  M.  The  P.  D. 
between  the  points  l  m 
Fi«.  lOL  may  be   employed   to 

send  a  current  through 

the  unknown  resistance  a?,  and  the  P.  D.  between  the 

points  8  t,  through  a  known  resistance  r. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  both  the  points 

s  and  T  should  be  distinct  from  l  and  m  ;  one  of  them, 

for  example,  s,  may  be  the  same  as  l. 

151.  Constant  of  a  Galvanometer. — If  the  unknown 
resistance  x  be  very  large,  the  galvanometer  must  be  very 
sensitive  ;  hence  either  the  known  resistance  r  must  be 
also  very  large,  or  q  must  be  very  small  compared  with  /?, 
or,  lastly,  the  galvanometer  must  be  shunted  in  taking 
what  is  called  ^Hhe  constant  of  the  galvanometer,^^  If  the 
resistance  l  m  be  very  accurately  subdivided,  then  there  is 
no  objection  to  taking  q  as  small  as  we  like ;  indeed,  taking 
q  very  small  has  in  such  a  case  an  advantage  over  shunting 
the  galvanometer,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  smaller  q 
is,  and  the  higher  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ciicuit 
(the  coils  of  which  are  attached  to  the  two  points  s  and 
t),  the  more  accurately  is  the  parallel  resistance  between 
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s  and  T  equal  simply  to  q.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
resistance  l  m  be  not  very  accurately  divided,  then  it  is 
not  advisable  to  take  the  points  s  and  T  too  near  together, 
since  a  very  small  absolute  error  in  the  value  of  q  will 
make  a  very  large  error  in  the  ratio  oi  qto  p  when  q  is 
very  small.  In  that  case,  shunting  the  galvanometer  is  a 
better  method  of  diminishing  the  galvanometer  deflection. 
Let  C  and  C  be  the  relative  strengths  of  the  currents 
passing  through  the  galvanometer  when,  first,  the  P.  D. 
between  l  and  M  is  employed  in  sending  a  current 
through  X  with  the  galvanometer  unshunted  (Fig.  102), 


Pig.  102. 


F:g.  103. 


and  when,  second,  the  P.  D.  between  s  and  t  is  sending 
a  current  through  r,  the  galvanometer  of  resistance  ^, 
being  shunted  with  a  resistance  a  (Fig.  103),  then 

p       ^       8  q 0^ 

8  +  g 
q        0  8     \         8'\-g^ 

8  Q 

Generally     _J     may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with 

r,  and  g  in  compaiison  with  x.  In  which  case  very 
approximately  we  have 

P       0'       8-\'g 


x=~x^x 


X  r. 
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If  we  have  not  a  lai^  subdivided  resistance,  l  m 
(Figs.  102, 103),  then  we  must  employ  a  batteiy  of  many 
cells  in  series  when  sending  the  current  through  the  high 
resistance  x,  and  a  small  battery,  one  cell  perhaps,  when 
sending  the  current  through  the  known  resistance  r.  In 
such  a  case  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  the 
large  number  of  cells  to  that  of  the  small  number  will  be 
approximately  proportional  to  the  numbers  of  cells 
employed,  but  it  may  be  more  accurately  ascertained  by 
one  of  the  methods  already  described  (^  131,  132,  pages 
231,  234)  for  comparing  electromotive  forces.  Let  N  be 
the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  forces,  and  let  b  and  b'  be 
the  resistances,  in  ohms,  of  the  two  batteries,  then  if  C 
and  C  be  the  relative  strengths  of  the  current,  susf  before, 

N  a  10 

X  — 


X  +  b  +  g   '   s-^-g       ^ +b'  +  I^       ^'' 

8  Q 

Or,  as  usually  6'  +  —7;-  is  small  compared  with  r,  and 

as    b  -{■  g  i&  also   small   compared   with    a?,   we   have 

approximately 

„      0'     s-^tg 

a;  =  N  X  —  X X  r. 

0  8 

Example  81. — Using  a  galvanometer,  the  deflection 
of  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  current  passing 
through  it,  and  having  a  resistance  of  7,500  ohms,  a 
deflection  of  220  divisions  on  the  scale  is  produced  when 
p  is  10,000  ohms,  and  the  current  is  sent  through  the 
unknown  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  9  is  100 
ohms,  and  the  current  is  sent  through  a  known  resistance 
of  10,000  ohms,  a  deflection  of  300  scale  divisions  is 
obtained  with  the  galvanometer  shunted  with  7*508 
ohms.     What  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance  ? 

Using  the  complete  formula  we  find  that  the  un- 
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known  resistance  is  1,364,561,591,  while  the  approximate 
formula  gives  a«  the  result  1,363,636,364.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  would  be  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
resistance  was  1,364  megohms,  which  result  would  be  ob- 
tained quite  as  accurately  from  the  second  answer  as  from 
the  first. 

Example  82. — ^Witb  100  cells  and  the  unknown  re- 
sistance a  deflection  of  192  scale  divisions  is  obtained, 
whereas  with  one  cell  and  a  known  resistance  of  25,000 
ohms  in  circuit  a  deflection  of  243  scale  divisions-  is  pro- 
duced when  the  galvanometer  is  shunted  with  the  one*, 
hundredth  shunt.  What  is  the  value  of  the  unknown 
resistance)       Ansioer. — 316  megohms  approximately. 

Example  83. — If  one  cell  give  a  deflection  of  100 
scale  divisions  when  10,000  ohms  are  in  circuit,  and  the 
galvanometer  is  shunted  with  the  one^thousandth  shunt, 
how  many  cells  must  be  used  to  test  a  resistance  of 
lOjOOO  megohms  if  a  deflection  of  not  less  than  50  scale 
divisions  is  to  be  obtained  1 

Anstoer. — 500  cells  approximately. 

Example  84. — If  one  cell  give  a  deflection  of  127 
scale  divisions  when  12,000  ohms  are  in  circuit,  and  the 
galvanometer  is  shunted  with  the  one-thousandth  shunt, 
through  what.resistance  would  one  cell  give  a  deflection  of 
one  scale  division  if  the  galvanometer  were  unshunted? 
Answer. — 1,524  megohms  approximately. 

152.  Very  Delicate  Galvanometers. — For  measuring 
accurately  the  current  that  100  Danieil's  cells  will  send 
through,  say,  20,000  megohms,  which  is  only  the  one  two- 
hundred-millionth  part  of  an  ampere,  we  must  employ  a 
galvanometer  which  is  far  more  sensitive  than  anything 
that  has  hitherto  been  described  in  this  book.  To  obtain 
this  high  degree  of  delicacy  three  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled  :— 

1.  The  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the  galvanometer 
bobbin  must  be  very  large.     {See  §  217,  page  418.) 
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2.  The  suspended  magnetic  needle  most  be  strongly 


3.  The  controlling  force  must  be  very  weak. 
In  order  to  fulfil  condition  No.  1,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  all  the  turns  of  wire  close  to  the  suspended 
magnet,  very  fine  wire  must  be  used  in  winding  the 
bobbin.  No.  2  is  fulfilled  by  making  the  needle  of  hard 
steel;  a  piece  of  watch  spring  heated  to  redness  and 
cooled  suddenly  by  being  dipped  in  water  answers  well. 
By  the  proper  adjustment  of  an  auxiliary  magnet  the 

controlling  force  due  to  the 
earth  or  other  controlling 
magnet  may  be  rendered 
very  weak  for  any  one 
position  of  the  suspended 
needle  of  the  galvanometer, 
but  unless  the  controlling 
magnet  be  very  large  and 
far  away  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  sufficiently  uniform 
field  for  the  controlling 
Fig.  lOi.  force    acting    on    the    sus- 

pended magnet  to  be  weak 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  motion  of  the  suspended 
magnet.  A  better  plan  is  to  make  the  suspended  ar- 
rangement of  two  magnets  N  S,  N'  S'  rigidly  fastened, 
with  their  poles  reversed^  to  a  stiff  vertical  wire  (Fig. 
104).  If  these  two  magnets  N  S,  N'  S'  be  of  exactly  the 
same  length  and  strength,  and  if  their  poles  be  in  exactly 
the  same  vertical  plane,  the  earth's  magnetism  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  arrangement,  hence  it  will  rest  indifferently 
in  any  position  about  a  vertical  axis  as  far  as  the  earth's 
attraction  is  concerned.*     But  if  one  of  these  magnets  be 

*  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  ma^etic  needles  to  the 
vertical  wire  so  that  their  magnetic  axes  are  m  the  same  vertical 
plane,  the  practical  test  for  the  needles  being  equally  strong  is  not 
that  the  arrangement  will  rest  indifferently  in  any  position  when  it  is 
acted  on  by  the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  but  that  the  needles  place 
themselves  aist  and  west,  since  this  is  the  only  position  in  which  the 
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inside  one  coil  of  wire,  and  if  the  other  be  inside  another, 
and  if  the  current  flow  in  opposite  directions  round  these 
coils,  "  the  moment  of  tlie  deflecting  couple^**  acting  on 
the  combination  will  be  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
cou{des  acting  on  the  two  needles  separately,  and  hence 
may  be  made  as  large  as  we  please.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  called  an  "  astatic  combination ''  of  magnets,  and  with 
it  a  galvanometer  of  great  delicacy,  called  an  ''  astatic  galr 
vanometer^'*  may  be  made. 

In  practice  a  small  directive  force  is  produced  partly 
by  one  of  the  needles  being  a  slightly  stronger  magnet 
than  the  other,  and  partly  by  a  controlling  magnet  M 
(Fig.  108)  being  placed  nearer  one  of  the  needles  than 
the  other,  and  so  acting  more  strongly  on  that  one. 

153.  Thomson's  Astatic  Oalvanometers. — Usually 
in   Sir  William   Thomson's    astatic   galvanometers  the 

forces  acting  on  the  arrangement  due  to  the  earth's  magnetism  balance 
one  another.  Actually  the  needles  place  themselves  so  that  their  axes 
are  equally  inclined  to  the  east  and  west  line,  but  the  inclination  is  so 
slight  that  they  appear  to  lie  east  and  west.    In  Fig.  105  the  equilibrium 


Fig.  105.  Fig.  106. 

position  is  shown,  the  needles  being  seen  in  plan,  and  their  axes,  for  the 
purpose  of  oleamesst  being  drawn  more  inclined  to  one  another  than 
they  would  be  in  practice.  Fig.  106  shows  the  arrangement  slightly 
turned  round,  when  it  is  seen  that  equilibrium  cannot  exist. 

*  When  two  equal  forces  opposite  in  direction  and  parallel  to  one 
another,  but  not  in  the  same  line,  act  on  a  body,  they  constitute  a 
"couple"  whose  ** moment**  is  the  product  of  either  force  into  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  them. 
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mirror  is  fi&stened  to  one  of  the  magnets,  and  an 
aimninium  vane  to  the  other,  to  prodaoe  ^^  damping," 
or  resistance  to  qtUck  vibrations  of  the  needle,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  rapidly  brought  to  rest  when 
deflected ;  and  the  mirror  and  tiie  vane  are  attached  to 
a  vertical  wire — made,  like  the  vane^  of  aluminium  for  the 
sake  of  lightness^— suspended  hy  a  fibre  of  unspun  silk. 
This  arrangement,  however,  has  two  disadvantages :  the 
one  ihskt,  as  the  mirror  and  the  vane  are  much  larger 
than  the  magnet,  the  inner  windings  of  the  wire  in  the 
coils  cannot  be  brought  close  to  the  little  magnets ;  the 
other  that,  in  order  to  allow  the  reflected  ray  (see 
Fig.  38,  page  107)  to  emerge  from 'the  coil  when,  the 
mirror  is  deflected,  the  hole  in  the  coil  must  be  enlarged 
at  the  front,  that  is,  made  trumpet-shaped,  which  causes 
the  wire  to  be  still  &irther  removed  from  the  suspended 
magnet  A  better  plan  is  to  dispense  with  the  aluminium 
vane  and  attach  the  mirror  and  the  magnets  to  a  vertical 
strip  of  mica  ss  (Fig.  107),  as  such  a  strip  produces  suffi- 
cient damping  to  render  the  galvanometer  dead  beat.  Fur- 
ther, by  attaching  the  mirror  o  to  the  part  of  the  vertical 
strip  that  is  between  the  coils,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  space  inside  the  coils  which  is  not  wound  with  wire 
need  only  be  large  enough  to  allow  sufficient  clearance, 
for  the  free  motion  of  the  magnets  when  they  are 
deflected,  so  that  the  convolutions  of  wire  can  be  brought 
close  to  the  magnet  and  the  instrument  made  very 
delicate.  Also  the  arrangement  enables  a  larger  mirror 
to  be  employed  and  a  brighter  image  obtained  on  the  scale, 
llie.  astatic  combination  shown  in  Fig.  107  conedsts 
of  four  small  magnets  m,  in  the  centre  of  one  pair  of 
coils,  with  their  marked  poles,  say,  all  turned  to  the 
right,  and  four  similar  small  magnets  m,  in  the  centre  of 
the  other  coU,  with  their  marked  poles  all  turned  to  the 
left.  The  strip  of  mica  s  s,  to  which  these  two  sets  of 
magnets  are  fastened,  hangs  by  a  fibre  of  unspun  silk 
from  a  small  hook  at  the  end  of  a  screw,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  turning  the  nut  n.     To  prevent  the 
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screw  also  turning  and  twisting  the  fibre  when  the  nut  n 
is  turned,  there  is  a  small  vertical  groove  cut  in  the  side 
of  the  screw,  in  which  runs  a  small  pin  attached  to  the 
framework  of  the  galvanometer. 

In  order  to  insert  the  astatic  combination  of  magnetic 
needles  in  the  instrument,  two  of  the  coils  must  be  re- 
movedi     This  is  much  facilitated  if  the  coils  be  mounted 


Pig.  107. 


in  hollow  boxes  b  b,  attached  by  hinges  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  galvanometer,  as  seen  in  Fig.  107,  which 
shows  two  of  these  boxes  containing  the  coils  turned 
back  so  that  the  interior  of  the  galvanometer  may  be  seen. 
To  prevent  the  coils  touching  the  suspension  when  the 
boxes  are  closed,  strips  of  paraffin  wax  or  guttapercha,  f, 
are  inserted. 

All  reflecting  galvanometers  which  have  not  an  ad- 
justment for  centring  the  fibre  should  be  provided  with 
two  adjvMahh  spirit-levels  L  l,  attached,  at  right  angles 
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to  one  another,  to  the  base  of  the  galvanometer.  When 
the  instrument  is  made,  the  levelling  screws,  on  which 
the  galvanometer  rests,  should  be  adjusted  until  the  sus- 
pended needles  hang  quite  freely  inside  the  boils,  then 
the  levels  should  be  adjusted  until  the  bubble  of  air  is 
in  the  middle  of  each  tube.  On  all  future  occasions  when 
the  instrument  is  used,  the  levelling  screws  should  be 
turned  round  until  the  bubbles  are  in  the  centres  of  the 
tubes,  and  then  we  may  be  sure  thai  the  needles  are 
hanging  freely  inside  the  coils.  If  the  whole  apparatus 
could  be  made  perfectly  true,  the  mere  levelling  of  the 
base  with  an  ordinary  carpenter's  level  when  the  galvano- 
meter was  about  to  be  used  would  be  sufficient  to  insure 
perfect  freedom  of  the  needles ;  but  if  the  aluminium  wire 
be  not  perfectly  stitdght,  or  if  the  coils  be  not  perfectly 
symmetrical,  from  the  wire  perhaps  having  bulged,  the 
mere  levelling  of  the  base  would  not  suffice. 

154.  Importance  of  the  Galvanometer  being  Well 
Insulated. — In  many  cases  when  a  high  resistance  has  to 
be  measured  it  is  the  resistance  between  some  insulated 
body  and  the  earth ;  for  example,  the  resistande  of  the 
layer  of  guttapercha  between  the  copper  conductor  of 
a  cable  and  the  water.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
insert  the  galvanometer  between  the  guttapercha  and 
the  water,  hence  it  must  be  placed  between  the  battery 
and  the  insulated  body.  The  currents,  therefore,  that 
will  pass  through  the  galvanometer  will  Ije  the  sum  of 
the  current  that  passes  through  the  resistance  that  we 
desire  to  measure,  and  the  current  that  will  leak  to 
earth  from  the  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  that  is 
attached  to  the  insulated  body,  if  this  terminal  be  not 
well  insulated.  The  value  of  this  leakage  ciurent  can  be 
ascertained  by  disconnecting  the  galvanometer  from  the 
body  whose  insulation  we  desire  to  test^  and  testing  the 
insulation  of  the  galvanometer  alone ;  but  a  better  plan 
is  to  endeavour  to  render  these  leakage  currents  prac- 
tically nought  by  having  all  parts  of  the  galvanometer 
well    insulated,   as  well  as  the  wire    connecting    the 
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Fig.  108. 
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galvanometer  with  the  insulated  body.  To  insulate  the 
coils  of  the  galvanometer  from  the  earth  the  hollow 
boxes  B  B-(Fig.  107)  in  which  the  coils  are  held,  as  well 
as  the  pillars  p  p,  are,  in  the  best  galvanometers,  made 
of  ebonite.  The  ends  of  the  coils  should  be  fastened 
to  ebonite  pillars  p  py  inside  the  outer  brass  case  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  wires  employed  to  connect  the 
galvanometer  with  other  apparatus  can  be  attached  to 
the  terminals  at  the  top  of  these  pillars  either  by  passing 
the  wires  through  openings  in  the  brass  case,  which 
openings  may  be  closed  by  little  doors  when  the  galvano- 
meter is  not  in  use,  or,  better  still,  the  flexible  wires  may 
be  attached  to  terminals  t  t,  at  the  ends  of  horizontal 
stiff  brass  wires  ww,  the  other  ends  of  which  are  screwed 
intd  the  terminals  1 1,  at  the  tops  of  the  ebonite  pillars 
p  Py  ss  seen  in  Fig.  107.  These  stiff  brass  wires  pass 
through  holes  H  H,  in  the  brass  cover  Q,  which  is  shown 
removed  from  the  galvanometer  in  Fig.  108,  without 
touching  it,  and  by  pushing  in  the  ebonite  collars  e  e, 
which  slide  on  the  wires  w  w,  the  holes  H  h  can  be  closed 
up,  either  when  the  galvanometer  is  not  in  use,  or  when 
it  is  employed  for  experiments  not  requiring  the  highest 
insidation  of  the  terminals.  When  it  is  desired  to 
remove  the  cover,  the  wires  w  w  are  first  unscrewed  from 
the  terminals  t  i  and  withdrawn,  then  the  small  screws 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cover  (Fig.  108),  which  screw  into  the 
brass  lugs  at  the  base  of.  the  galvanometer  (Fig.  107), 
are  loosened. 

G  (Fig.  108)  is  a  window  let  into  the  cover  for  the 
light  to  pass  through  on  its  passage  to  and  from  the 
mirror ;  a  is  a  screw  held  against  the  worm-wheel  w  by 
a  spring  r,  and  by  turning  the  handle  the  controlling 
magnet  H  can  be  turned  round,  and  the  spot  of  light 
brought  to  the  centre  of  the  scale.  By  raising  or  lower- 
ing M  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  is  increased  or 
diminished. 

In  some  cases  the  unknown  resistance  is  so  large — 
when  it  is,  for  example,  the  insulation  resistance  of  a 
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short  bit  of  good  cable — ^that  even  the  method  of  testing 
described  in  §  151,  page  279,  is  not  sensitive  enough  to 
give  its  value ;  in  such  a  case  the  "  leakage  method  of 
measuHng  resistance  "  described  in  §  185,  page  344,  must 
be  resorted  to. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

QUANTITY  AND   CAPACITY. 

166.  Coulomb— 156.  Ballistic  Qalvanometer — 157.  CJorrecUon  for 
Damping — 158.  Logarithmic  Decrement — ^159.  Determining  the 
Logarithmic  Decrement  when  the  Damping  is  very  Slight — 
160.  Comparing  Quantities  of  Electricity — 161.  Capacity— 162. 
Condenser— 163.  Capacity  of  a  Condenser  is  Constant— 164. 
Variation  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser  with  the  Area  of  its 
Coatings— 165.  Variation  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser  with  the 
Distance  between  the  Coatings— 166.  Farad — ^167.  Charge  in 
Terms  of  Capacity— 168.  Capacity  of  a  Cylindrical  Condenser — 
169.  Specific  Inductive  Capacity — 170.  Condensers  for  Large 
P.  Ds.— 171.  Leyden  Jar— 172.  Battery  of  Leyden  Jars— 173.  Con- 
structing Condensers  of  very  Large  Capacity — ^174.  Comparing 
Capacities — 175.  Condensers  are  Stores  of  Electric  Energy,  not 
of  Electricity— 176.  Charge  and  Discharge  Key — 177.  Absolute 
Measurement  of  a  Capacity — 178.  Statical  Method  of  Comparing 
Capacities— 179.  Measuring  Specific  Inductive  Capacity— 180. 
Standard  Air  Condenser — ^181.  Every  Charged  Body  is  One  Coat- 
ing of  a  Condenser— 182.  Capacity  of  a  Spherical  Condenser— 183. 
Condenser  Method  of  Comparing  the  E.  M.  Fs.  of  Current  Gene- 
rators— ^184.  Condenser  Method  of  Measuring  the  Resistance  of  a 
Current  Cenerator — 185.  Measuring  a  Resistance  by  the  Rate  of 
Loss  of  Charge — ^186.  Rate  of  Loss  of  Charge  from  Leakage 
through  the  Mass  depends  on  the  Nature  of  the  Dielectric,  and 
not  on  the  Shape  or  Size  of  the  Condenser — 187.  Galvanometrio 
Method  of  Measuring  Resistance  by  Loss  of  Charge — ^188.  Multi- 
joying  Power  of  a  Shunt  used  in  Measuring  a  Discharge — 189. 
Production  of  Large  Potential  Differences  — 190.  Condensing 
Electroscope — 191.  Calibrating  a  Gold-Leaf  Electroscope — 192. 
Electrophorus — 193.  Ebonite  Electrophorus  arranged  to  give 
Negative  Charges — 194.  Accumulating  Influence  Machines— 195. 
Thomson's  Replenisher— 196.  Wimi^urst  Influence  Machine— 
197.  Dry  Piles. 

155.  Coulomb. — A  "  coulomb  "  is  the  unit  of  electric 
quantity,  and  it  is  defined  as  tJie  quarUUy  of  electricUy 
that  JUms  per  second  past  a  cross  section  of  a  conductor 
eorweyvng  an  ampere.     In  the  case  of  a  stream  of  water 
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through  a  pipe  we  can  measure  the  current  by  putting  a 
bucket  under  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  actually  measuring 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  ^dlons  of  water  that  flow 
out  per  minute,  but  in  the  case  of  an  electric  current 
there  is  no  end  to  the  pipe  or  conductor^  since  the 
electric  circuit  is  necessarily  a  closed  one,  and  if  we 
attempted  to  cut  the  wire  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
some  apparatus  in  order  to  catch,  so  to  say,  the  electricity, 
we  should  stop  the  current.  What  we  have,  therefore, 
to  do  in  Order  to  measure  a  quantity  9f  electricity  is  to 
discharge  the  body  containing  it  through  the  coil  of 
a  galvanometer,  and  observe  the  current  produced  during 
the  discharge  This  discharge  of  electricity,  and  the 
current  produced  by  it,  last  a  very  short  time,  and, 
further,  Uie  current  changes  in  value  rapidly  during  the 
discharge.  For  example,  suppose  that  an  insulated  con- 
ductor containing  K  coulombs  of  electricity,  and  charged 
to  a  potential  of  V  volts,  be  discharged  by  being  con- 
nected with  the  ground  through  the  coil  of  a  galvano- 
meter ;  then,  as  the  electricity  flows  out,  the  potential  of 
the  conductor  will  fall,  hence  the  P.  D.  between  it  and  the 
ground,  and  consequently  the  current^  will  rapidly  grow 
less,  until,  when  the  discharge  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  potential  is  nearly  reduced  to  that  of  the  earth,  the 
current  will  be  extremely  small.  The  effect,  therefore, 
of  sending  such  a  discharge  of  electricity  through  a 
galvanometer  coil  is  to  cause  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter to  be  suddenly  deflected,  after  which  it  returns 
through  the  zero  position,  at  which  it  finally  stays  at 
rest  after  a  few  swings.  Although  the  current  during 
the  discharge  is  rapidly  growing  less  and  less,  and 
although,  therefore,  the  impulses  given  to  the  needle 
during  successive  equal  short  intervals  of  time  during 
the  discharge  become  feebler  and  feebler,  it  is  possible, 
when  ifie  wliole  discharge  is  completed  before  the  needle 
begins  to  move,  to  sum  up  the  effects  of  all  these  impulses, 
and  so  to  estimate  the  number  of  coulombs  of  electricity 
that  pass  during  the  discharge  fr6m  the  instantaneous 
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deflection  or  '^elongatioriy^'  or  "  th/row  "  of  the  needle,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.     The  magnitude  of  this  first  angular 
deflection  of  the  needle  k^  depends — 
'     1.  On  K  the  number  of  coulombs  that  pass. 

2.  On  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  needle  and 
pointer,  or  other  indicating  arrangement. 

3.  On  the  moment  of  the  controlling  forces,  that  is,  the 
forces  which  resist  the  needle  moving  away  from  the  zero 
position,  and  which  tend  to  pull  it  back  to  that  position. 

4.  On  the  moment  of  the  forces  that  "damp "  the 
vibrations,  that  is,  the  forces,  due  to  air  or  "mag^ietic 
friction"  that  simply  resist  the  motion  of  the  needle  (see 
§  156,  page  294). 

5.  On  the  moment  of  the  deflecting  forces  exerted 
on  the  needle  by  a  given  constant  current  flowing 
through  the  coil. 

Increasing  either  1  or  5  will  increase  the  magnitude 
of  the  first  swing,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
diminished  by  increasing  either  2,  3,  or  4.  If  the 
needle  be  set  swinging  when  no  current  is  flowing,  the 
quickness  of  the  vibration  will  depend  on  the  largeness 
of  3,  and  on  the  smallness  of  2  and  4,  so  that  if  P  be 
the  "periodic  time  of  vibration  "  of  the  needle  in  seconds, 
that  is,  the  number  of  seconds  thai  interveiie  between  the 
moment  wlven  the  needle  passes  any  position  and  the 
mwnent  when  it  next  parses  t/ie  same  position  swinging  in 
the  sam£  direction,  P  will  be  increased  by  diminishing  3,  or 
by  increasing  2  or  4.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a°  be  the 
angular  deflection  produced  when  a  steady  current  of 
A  amperes  flows  through  the  coil,  a°  will  be  increased  by 
increasing  5,  or  by  diminishing  3,  but  will  be  unafiected 
by  altering  2  or  4. 

Taking  all  these  effects  into  consideration,  it  can  be 
shown  that,  when  both  k°  and  a°  are  small,  and  when  the 
damping  is  very  small, 

■  *  tan.  a°' 
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If  a  reflecting  galvanometer  be  employed,  k^  and  a° 
will  necessaiily  be  both  small,  becanse,  with  a  scale  say 
two  feet  long,  put  four  feet  away  from  the  mirror,  the 
spot  of  light  will  be  deflected  from  the  centre  to  the  end 
of  the  scale  by  the  mirror  turning  through  an  angle  of 
only  7°.  Indeed,  with  a  reflecting  galvanometer,  as 
explained  in  §  56,  page  108,  we  may,  with  considerable 
accuracy,  replace  the  angvla/r  deflections  by  the  number 
of  divisions  on  the  scale  through  which  the  spot  of  light 
is  deflected.     Let  these  be  k  and  a  respectively,  then 

P      A      it 

K  =  —  X  -o  X  —  very  approximately. 

In  order  that  we  may  employ  this  formula  without  error 
to  measure  a  quantity  of  electricity  directly  in  coulombs, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  '*  haUiatic  galvanometer^^ 

156.  BalllBtic  Galvanometer. — ^In  order  to  employ 
an  ordinary  reflecting  galvanometer  as  a  ballistic  galvano- 
metevy  the  "atr  va/ne'*  should  be  removed  to  diminish 
the  damping  as  much  as  possible,  or  if  the  support  for 
the  mirror  and  the  magnets  be  the  air  vane  as  in  s  s 
(Fig.  107),  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  vertical  aluminium 
wire  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  needle  should  be  weighted,  as 
this  not  only  still  further  diminishes  the  damping  action, 
but  makes  the  vibrations  much  slower,  and  so  enables 
the  periodic  time  P  to  be  accurately  determined.  Also 
this  increase  in  the  periodic  time  tends  to  prevent  tlie 
needle  staging  be/ore  the  discharge  has  been  completed, 
which  is  the  fundamental  condition  that  must  be  fulfilled 
in  order  that  this  formula  may  be  true.  A  very  suitable 
form  of  galvanometer  to  be  used  as  a  ballistic  galvano- 
meter is  shown  in  Fig.  109,  in  which  R,  R  are  the  coils,  and 
inside  which  is  suspended  a  bell-shaped  magnet,  devised  by 
Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske,  seen  in  elevation  in  h,  and  in 
plan  ID.  n  8,  to  the  left  of  Fig.  109.  By  means  of  an  alumi- 
nium wire  the  magnet  is  attached  to  a  mirror  s,  and  the 
whole  suspended  by  a  long  fibre  of  unspun  silk,  hanging 
inside  a  glass  tube  r.    The  fibre  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
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by  means  of  the  vertical  pin  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  it 
can  be  centred  by  means  of  the  three  horizontal  screws 
(two  only  of  -P 

which      are  d^£| 

seen  in  the  ^W^ 

figure)which 
hold  in  posi- 
tion  the 
outer  brass 
collar  cover- 
ing the  ver- 
tical pin. 

In  the 
case  6i  a  gal- 
vanometer 
provided 
with  a  cen- 
tring ar- 
rangement, 
such  as  is 
shown  in 
Fig.  109,  it 
is  not  neces- 
sary to  have 
adjustable 
levels,  as 
seen  in  Fig. 
107,because, 
when  the  in- 
strument is 
constructed, 
the  base  can 
be  levelled 
with  an  ordi- 
nary level, 
and  the  nee-  ^«'  ^^' 

die  then  centred  by  means  of  the  three  adjusting  screws 
at  the  top  of  the  tube.     On  all  future  occasions  when  it 
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is  desired  to  use  the  galvanometer,  all  that  need  be  done 
is  to  level  the  base,  since  when  this  is  done  we  are  sure 
that  the  needle  is  properly  centred. 

This  galvanometer,  as  usually  constructed,  contains  a 
large  copper  ball  inside  the  coils,  which  is  shown  in 
section  in  K,  at  the  upper  right  hand  of  the  figure  ;  but 
this  ball,  which  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  damping 
the  vibrations,  must,  of  course,  be  removed  when  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  instrument  as  a  ballistic  galvanometer. 
The  copper  ball  damps  by  the  mugnetio  friction  produced 
by  the  attraction  between  the  moving  magnet  and  the 
electric  currents  induced  in  the  copper  by  the  motion. 

When  making  eaperiments  with  a  ballistic  galvano- 
meter^ great  ca/re  must  he  taken  that  the  needle  is  absolutely 
at  rest  when  the  discliarge  test  is  m>ade,  otlierwise  the  op- 
preciable  momentum,  which  is  possessed  by  the  needle  of 
large  moment  of  inertia^  even  when  moving  slowly,  will  be 
added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  that  given  to  it  by  the  current, 
and  will  introduce  am,  error.  This  necessity  of  waiting 
for  the  undamped  needle  to  come  absolutely  to  rest 
makes  observations  with  a  ballistic  galvanometer  most 
tedious,  and  it  is  well  to  place,  at  some  convenient  spot 
outside  the  galvanometer,  a  small  independent  coil  of 
wire,  in  circuit  with  a  cell  and  a  reversing  key,  by  means 
of  which  small  impulses  may  be  given  to  the  needle  to 
stop  it  when  it  is  swinging. 

Example  85. — ^With  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  of 
which  executes  11  complete  swings  in  6^  seconds  1 
Daniell's  cell,  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1*07  volts,  and  an 
internal  resistance  of  3  ohms,  produces  a  deflection  of 
127  scale  divisions  when  there  is  a  resistance  of  10,000 
ohms  in  the  circuit,  excluding  the  galvanometer  which 
has  a  resistance  of  7,560,  and  which  is  shunted 
with  the  one  -  thousandth  shunt  What  number  of 
coulombs  is  discharged  through  the  galvanometer  when 
an  instantaneous  deflection  of  230  scale  divisions  ia 
produced  ? 
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The  current  producing  the  steady  deflection  of  127 
scale  divisions,  is 

1  1-07 

X amperes, 


1'^^^      3  +  10,000+1^ 
1,000 

1'07 
or amperes  approximately, 

10,000,000 

^  6-5  1-07  230       ,' 

•    .  K  = X X coulombs 

11  X  IT      2  X  10,000,000       127 

approximately. 
Answer, — 0'01822  microcoulombs  approxiruately. 

Example  86. — What  alteration  could  be  made  in  the 
galvanometer  referred  to  in  the  last  example  other  than 
altering  the  coils,  so  that  one-tenth  of  a  microcoulomb 
should  produce  an  instantaneous  deflection  of  100  scale 
divisions  ? 

Answ&r, — Either  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer 
must,  by  slightly  approaching  the  controlling  magnet,  be 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  001822  x  100  to  01  x  230, 
or  the  needle  must  be  weighted  so  that  the  periodic  time 
is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  0*1  X  230  to  001822  x  100. 

Example  87. — ^Which  galvanometer  would  be  the 
more  sensitive  for  the  measurement  of  quantity,  one 
whose  needle  made  9  complete  vibrations  in  3  seconds, 
and  with  which  a  deflection  of  200  scale  divisions  was 
produced  by  1  Darnell's  cell  when  10,000  ohms  were  in 
circuit,  and  the  galvanometer  was  shunted  with  the  one- 
hundredth  shunt,  or  one  whose  needle  made  11  vibra- 
tions in  7  seconds,  and  with  which  a  deflection  of  85 
scale  divisions  was  produced  by  the  same  Danieirs  cell 
when  6,000  ohms  were  in  circuit,  and  the  galvanometer 
was  shunted  with  the  one-thousandth  shunt  T 

In  order  to  produce  an  instantaneous  deflection  of 
100  scale  divisions,  there  will  be  required  with  the  two 
galvanometers  respectively, 
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-i  1  E  100 

9t  ^  2  X  100  ^  10,000  ^  200* 

,7  1  E         100       1     , 

and  X X X coulombs, 

11  IT      2  X  1,000      6,000       85 

if  E  be  the  K  M.  F.  in  volts  of  the  Darnell's  cell, 

008333 E       -  006238  E      .  ,     , 

or     and microcoulombs. 

IT  X. 

Consequently  the  sensibility  of  the  second  galvanometer 
for  measuring  quantity  bears  to  that  of  the  first  the 
ratio  of  008333  to  006238,  or  1-336  to  1,  hence  the 
second  is  rather  more  than  one-third  more  sensitive  than 
the  first. 

167.  Correction  for  Damping.—U  it  is  not  possible 
to  remove  the  vane  of  a  galvanometer  so  as  to  diminisli  the  damp- 
ing to  a  very  small  value,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  make  very  accurate 
experiments,  in  which  case  the  damping,  however  small,  ought  to 
be  allowed  for,  the  following  formula  should  be  employed : — 

where  /  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  Napierian  logarithmic  decrement.** 
This  formula  is  correct  when  the  damping  is  too  great  to  be  en- 
tirely neglected,  but  still  not  exceedingly  large,  in  which  case  the 
formula  is  much  more  complicated. 

158.  Iiogaritiunic  Pecrement. — ^When  there  is  damping, 
the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  will  grow  gradually 
less  and  less,  and  the  "  decrement ''  is  the  name  given  to  the  ratio  of 
the  amplitude  of  one  oscillation  to  the  amplitude  of  the  succeeding  one, 
and  this  ratio  experiment  shows  is  the  same  for  any  two  successive 
vibrations.  The  Napierian  logarithmic  decrement  is  the  logarithm 
of  this  ratio  to  the  base  e,  or  2*71828,  and  this  again  equals  the  log- 
arithm of  this  ratio  to  the  base  10,  divided  by  the  logarithm  of 
ff  to  the  base  10,  that  is, 

log.,  ratio  =  l2?Joi5«o 

log.io« 


0-4348 


If  not  merely  the  value  of  log.^o  ratio  be  found  in  a  table  of 
logarithms,  but  if  the  value  of  the  naction  be  also  calculated  by 
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using  logarithms,  care  must  be  taken  to  employ  log.^o  log.^o  ratio, 
that  is,  to  extract  the  logarithm  twice  oyer,  because 

log.jo  log.e  ratio  =  log.jo  log.^o  ratio  —  log.^j  0*4348. 

158.  Determining  the  Iiogarithmio  Decrement 
when  the  Damping  is  Very  Slight.— If  the  damping  is 
very  slight,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  detect  any  difference  between 
the  amplitudes  of  two  succeeding  -vibrations,  so  that  the  ratio  or 
decrement  wiU  appear  to  be  unity,  and  its  logarithm  nought.  The 
decrement  can,  however,  be  determined  as  follows  :^-Since  the 
ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  the  first  oscillation  to  the  amplitude  of 
the  second  equals  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  the  second  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  third,  &c.,  each  ratio  being  equal  to  the  decre- 
ment, it  follows  that  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  the  first  oscilla- 
tion to  the  amplitude  of  the  nth  oscillation  after  it,  that  is  the 
(»  +  l)th  oscillation,  equals  the  nth  power  of  the  decrement,  or 
generally  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  any  oscillation  to  the 
amplitude  of  tiie  nth  oscillation  after  it  equals  the  nth  power  of 
the  decrement. 

Consequently, 

J        amplitude  of  »ny  oscillation n  "ic  I 

„         „  the  nth  „      after  it 

,     , 1       J        amplitude  of  any  oscillation 

M  }>         » the  nth  „  after  it 

Now,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  decre- 
ment from  unity,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  measure  the  ratio  of 
the  amplitude  of  an  oscillation  to  the  amplitude  of  the  nth  after  it, 
since  n  may  be  taken  so  large  that  the  ratio  differs  considerably 
from  imity. 

Example  88. — If,  on  causing  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  to 
vibrate,  the  readings  on  the  scale,  at  which  the  spot  of  light  stops, 
be  +  130,  —  120,  -f  105,  -  97,  +  86,  &c.,  the  -f  and  -  indicating 
deflections  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  zero,  what  is  the  value  of  the 

factor  1  +  -,  the  correction  for  damping  P 

Answer, — The  amplitude  of  the  first  oscillation  is  130  -f  120, 
of  the  second  120  +  105,  of  the  third  105  +  97,  &c.  Hence,  the 
decrement  equals 

?52.  oj.^,    &c.,  or  about  Mil. 
225        202 


And  log..  Mil  =    -^.^-^^^ 
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_  00467 
""  0-4343' 
==  0-1052. 

Hence,  1  +—    =  1-0626. 

Example  89* — ^What  amount  of  damping  is  allowable  so  that 
the  omission  df  the  factor  employed  to  correct  for  damping  shall 
not  make  an  error  of  more  than  J  per  cent.  P 

Antwer,—!  must  equal  0-01,  consequently  if  rf  be  the  decre- 
ment 

log.e  d  =  0-01, 

log.io  d  =  0-01  X  0-4343, 
.  • .   rf  =  1-010, 

or  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  one  yibration  to  the  amplitude  of 
the  next  must  not  exceed  1*01,  or  the  amplitude  of  one  yibration 
must  not  exceed  that  of  the  next  by  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Example  90. — ^With  the  value  of  the  decrement  given  in  the 
last  answer,  what  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  1st 
and  the  15tii  vibrations  P 

amplitude  of  1st  vibration 

Answer,—  O'Ol  =  ^log.t ; rrr, • 

„       .     „  lOUl 

amplitude  of  1st  vibration  ^^^ 

„         „  15th      „ 
or  more  simply,  thus : — 

amplitude  of  Ist  vibration  i-oiO^* 

~  „         „    16th      „        ~ 

=    1150. 

Example  91. — ^If  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  the  1st  vibration 
to  that  of  the  2l8t  is  1*2,  what  is  the  vidue  of  the  decrement  P 

Anewer,—  '  =  A  log-e  1*2,    , 

. • .       1=  000912, . 
and    d=  1009; 

or  we  may  say  at  once,  _i   ^ 

d=  1-2* 
.-.     rf=  1-009. 

From  this  and  the  previous  examples  we  see  that  the  error  in 
neglecting  the  damping  wiU  be  about  \  per  cent,  when  the  ampli- 
tude of  any  vibration  exceeds  the  amplitude  of  the  nth  vibration 
after  it  by  n  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
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160.  Comparing  Quantities  of  fflectricity. — If  two 
quantities  of  electricity  K  and  K'  coulombs  are  to  be 
compared  with  one  another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deter- 
mine P  nor  a  since,  if  k  and  k'  be  the  number  of  divisions 
on  the  scale  over  which  the  spot  of  light  swings  in  the 
two  cases,  we  have  from  the  complete  formula  in  §  157, 
page  296, 

K         k 

K'  ""  k' 

The  correction  for  damping  has  also  disappeared, 
hence  when  simply  comparing  two  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity our  galvano- 
meter may  conveni- 
ently, and  without  in 
the  least  complicating 
the  calculation,  have  a 
certain  small  amount 
of  damping. 

A  simple,  conveni- 
ent, and  cheap  reflect- 
ing galvanometer,  to 
be  used  for  the  simple 
comparison  of  quanti- 
ties of  electricity,  has 
been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Mather,  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  110.  It  con- 
sists of  two  coils,  cc', 
supported  in  position 
by  fitting  into  channels 
formed  on  the  base,  and  a  vertical  narrow  strip  of  mica, 
s  8,  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  unspun  silk,  p,  carrying  the  mir- 
ror M,  and  three  sets  of  magnets,  m^,  m^,  and  mg^the  first  and 
third  of  which  form  an  astatic  combination  with  the  middle 
set,  m^,  which  is  inside  the  coils :  m^  and  m^,  although  not 
surrounded  with  wire,  are  nevertheless  deflected  by  the 
current  passing  round  the  adjacent  convolutions  of  the  coil 


Pig.  110. 
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in  the  same  direction  as  m^,  which  is  inside  the  coil,  so 
that  the  magnetic  forces  acting  on  all  three  sets  of 
magnets  conjoin  in  their  effects.  The  damping  arising 
from  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion  of  the 
mirror  will  be  sufficient  for  very  accurate  capacity  experi- 
ments, and  the  strip  s  s  may  be  replaced  by  an  aluminium 
wire.  If,  however,  rather  greater  damping  be  desired  it 
can  easUy  be  produced  by  using  the  narrow  strip  of 
mica  to  support  the  needles  and  mirror,  as  in  the 
galvanometer  shown  in  Fig.  110.  The  magnets  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  pin  p,  and  to  avoid  torsion 


Pig.  111. 

being  given  to  the  fibre  by  the  head  of  the  pin  being 
turned  round  in  an  unknown  way,  there  is  a  vertical  line 
drawn  on  the  pin,  and  a  mark  made  on  the  collar  in 
which  this  pin  slides,  and  by  keeping  the  line  on  the  pin 
always  opposite  the  mark  on  the  collar  when  the  pin  is 
raised  or  lowered,  all  turning  of  the  pin  can  be  avoided. 
This  contrivance  is,  of  course,  cheaper  than  the  simplest 
mechanical  arrangement  for  preventing  rotation  of  the 
pin  when  it  is  raised  or  lowered. 

161.  Capacity, — When  one  conductor  is  completely, 
surrounded  by  another,  the  "  capacity  "  of  the  inner  one 
is  tJie  nurnber  of  coulombs  required  to  he  given  to  the  inner 
to  prodttce  1  volt  P,  D,  between  the  two.  For  example,  the 
capacity  of  A  (Fig.  Ill),  is  the  number  of  coulombs  on  A 
when  there  is  1  volt  P.  D.  between  a  and  b. 

The  capacity  of  a  conductor,  therefore,  depends  on  its 
external   shape,  and  on  its  position  relatively  to  the 
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conductor  surrounding  it,  since,  as  seen  in  §5  .66,  67, 
page  119,  the  potential  of  a  conductor  relatively  to 
another  can  be  varied  without  altering  the  quantity  of 
electricity  on  the  former,  by  varying  either  it4s  external 
shape  or  its  position  relatively  to  the  latter.  If  a 
metallic  plate  a  (Fig.  112)  be  surrounded  with  a  flat 
metallic  box  B,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  being 
parallel  to  A,  and  very  near  a,  then  the  capacity  of  A  will 
be  very  large,  since  it  will  require  a  very  large  charge  of 


Pig.  112. 

electricity  to  be  given  to  a  in  order  to  raise  the  P.  D. 
between  a  and  b  to  1  volt. 

162.  Condenser. — An  arrangement  of  conductors  such 
as  is  shown  in  the  last  figure  is  called  a  "  condenser"  so 
that  a  condenser  may  be  defined  as  ttvo  conductors 
sepa/rated  by  an  insulator^  amd  so  placed  relatively  to 
one  another  that  tlie  capacity  of  tlie  arrangement  is  large 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  conductors, 

A  condenser  having  a  large  capacity  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  it  would  hold  a  large  charge  without 
its  insulation  breaking  down,  but  that  it  would  hold  a 
large  charge  for  the  P.  D.  between  its  coatings.  As  far 
as  power  to  hold  a  charge  from  the  non-breaking  down 
of  the  insulation  is  concerned,  a  condenser  of  small 
capacity  may  be  able  to  hold  a  larger  charge  than  a 
condenser  of  much  larger  capacity. 

If  A  (Fig.  112)  be  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
there  will  be  a  charge  of  negative  electricity  on  the 
inside  of  B,  whereas  if  a's  charge  be .  negative,  then  the 
charge  on  the  inside  of  B  will  be  positive.  We  have 
further  seen  (§  60,  page  113)  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  A  is  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  the  charge  of 
the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  on  the  inside  of  &     We 
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may,  therefore,  define  the  capcLcity  of  the  condenser  either 
as  the  number  of  coulombs  necessary  to  be  given  to  A,  or 
the  number  of  coulombs  on  the  inner  sv/rface  ofB  when  tlie 
P,  D,  between  them  is  1  voU, 

If  we  desire  to  make  a  condenser  with  a  very  large 
capacity,  we  may  either  make  the  plates  very  large,  or 
the    distance  between    them   very   small.      There    are 


Pig.  113. 

obviously  practical  difficulties  in  making  the  distance 
separating  the  plates  very  small,  as  the  insulation  is 
liable  to  be  insufficient,  either  from  particles  of  dust 
passing  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
charged  plates,  and  so  discharging  them,  or  from  actual 
sparks  passing  when  the  P.  D.  between  the  plates  is 
higL     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plate  A  and  the  box  B 


Fig.  114. 

(Fig.  112)  be  very  large  in  area  the  apparatus  becomes 
cumbersome.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome 
by  making  both  A  and  B  consist  of  a  series  of  plates 
(shown  in  section  in  Fig.  113),  and  a  condenser  is  usually 
symbolically  represented  in  this  way,  or,  still  more 
simply,  by  two  lines  drawn  parallel  to  one  another,  as  in 
Fig.  114,  and  the  sets  of  plates,  A  and  B,  are  called  the 
"  coatings  "  of  the  condenser. 

163.  Capacity  of  a  Condenser  is  Constant.— By 
charging  a  condenser  with  different  P.  Ds.,  and  measuring 
with  a  galvanometer  the   quantity   of  electricity  that 
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enters  one  Qi  the  coatings,  or  the  quantity  that  leaves 
this  coating  when  the  condenser  is  discharged,  it  can  be 
experimentally  proved  that  this  quantity  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  P.  J).  The  capacity  of  a  condenser  may, 
therefore,  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
coulombs  in  one  coating  to  the  P,  D.  in  volts  between  the 
coatings,  this  ratio  being  a  constant  for  a  given  condenser. 

Unless  the  galvanometer  employed  be  very  sensitive, 
it  is  better  when  making  the  experiment  just  referred  to, 
for  testing  the  constancy  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser, 
to  use  a  condenser  of  large  capacity  of  the  type  described 
in  §  173,  page  317. 

164.  Variation  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser  with 
the  Area  of  its  Coatings. — ^That  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser is  directly/  proportional  to  the  effective  area  of  either 
of  the  coatings  hardly  needs  proof,  because  a  condenser 
with  coatings  of  large  area  may  be  regarded  as  being 
made  up  of  two  or  more  smaller  condensers,  such  that 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  one  set  of  coatings  of  the  smaller 
condensers  is  equal  to  the  area  of  one  of  the  coatings  of 
the  larger,  the  distance  between  the  coatings  in  the  large 
condenser  and  in  each  of  the  smaller  ones  being  the 
•  same,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  capacity  of  the  set  of 
smaller  condensers  is  the  sum  of  their  capacities. 

166.  Variation  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser  with 
the  Distance  between  the  Coatings. — If  we  had  a  con- 
denser of  large  capacity,  and  the  distance  between  the 
coatings  of  which  could  be  varied  at  will,  an  examination 
of  the  variation  of  the  capacity,  with  the  distance  between 
the  coatings,  might  be  made  by  fixing  the  coatings  at 
various  distances  from  one  another,  and  measuring  the 
number  of  coulombs,  or  the  fraction  of  a  coulomb,  required 
to  charge  the  condenser  in  the  different  cases  with  the 
same  P.  D.  But  practically  it  is  found  that  any  condenser, 
the  size  of  whose  coatings  is  not  so  large  but  that  the 
distance  between  them  can  be  conveniently  adjusted,  has 
so  small  a  capacity  that  when  charged  with  even  a  large 
battery  of  galvanic  cells  in  series,  its  charge  cannot  be 
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measured  with  even  a  very  delicate  galvanometer.  Henoe 
we  are  compelled  to  use  some  statical  method  for  in- 
vestigating file  variation  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser 
with  the  distance  between  its  coatings.  One  plan  would 
be  to  give  the  condenser  a  charge,  and  then,  on  varying 
the  distance  between  the  coatings  without  discharging  it, 
to  measure  the  variation  of  P.  D.  between  the  coatings  by 
means  of  a  suitable  electrometer.  From  this  the  variation 
of  the  capacity  could  be  at  onoe  determined,  since,  with 
a  constant  charge  in  the  condenser,  the  capacity  must 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  P.  D.  between  the 
coatings. 

The  following  method,  devised  by  the  author,  however, 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  law  of  variation  of  the  capacity 
with  the  distance  between  the  coatings,  without  making 
measurements  either  of  the  various  distances  between  the 
coatings,  or  of  the  various  P.  Ds.  corresponding  with 
these  distances,  bb,  b'b',  Mg.  115,  are  wooden  boards 
(one  of  which  b'  b'  in  the  figure  is  shown  removed  from  the 
apparatus,  in  order  that  the  interior  may  be  seen)  with 
their  surfaces  opposed  to  one  another,  carefully  planed  so 
as  to  be  parallel,  and  coated  with  tinfoil,  so  as  to  make 
them  conducting.  These  surfaces  together  form  the 
outer  coating  of  a  condenser  corresponding  with  b 
(Fig.  112).  The  inner  coating  consists  of  the  two  sheets 
of  tinfoil,  T  T,  t'  t',  which  are  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of 
B  B  and  b'  b'.  This  tinfoil  is  stuck  on  thin  cloth  to  give 
it  strength,  as  it  has  to  roll  over  the  small  rollers  b  r', 
when  the  rod  w,  to  which  one  of  the  edges  of  each  of  the 
sheets  of  tinfoil  is  attached,  is  pulled  down  by  the  thin 
silk  cord  c  c,  or  when,  on  this  cord  being  slackened,  the 
weight  w  w,  to  which  the  opposite  edges  of  the  two  sheets 
of  tinfoil  are  attached,  pulls  t  t  and  t'  t'  down,  and  the 
rod  n  up.  The  rollers  R  r',  which  are  made  of  steel,  are 
only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  placed 
close  together,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  tinfoil  wrapped 
round  them  may  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  so  that 
there  may  be  no  inductive  action  between  the  tinfoil  on 
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the  vertical  wooden  boards  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
sheets  tt  and  t't'.     The  rollers  are  pointed  at  their 


M|ii|pir|j;i|' 

ends,  where  they  are  supported  by  the  brass  pieces  b  b, 
which  are  firmly  cemented  to  the  tops  of  the  glass  rods 
G  g'.     The  two  sheets  of  tinfoil  are,  therefore,  insulated 
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from  the  ground.  To  keep  the  glass  rods  dry  they  are 
each  surrounded  with  a  tube  F  F,  inside  which  is  placed 
dry  flannel  which  absorbs  moisture.  The  tubes  are 
hinged  down  their  sides,  so  that  they  can  easUy  be  opened 
and  removed,  and  in  the  figulre  the  one  belonging  to  the 
rod  g'  has  been  removed.  Swaying  of  the  weight  w  w  side- 
ways, as  well  as  side  attraction  oi  the  suspended  sheets 
of  tinfoil  T  T,  t'  t*,  are  prevented  by  the  weight  being 
guided  by  the  cord  c  c  passing  through  it. 

The  boards  B  B  and  b'  b',  which  are,  as  seen  in  the 
figure,  strongly  stayed  at  the  back  to  prevent  warping, 
can  be  made  to  recede  from  one  another  by  pushing  in 
the  wedge  w  w,  by  means  of  the  screw  s,  or  to  approach 
onfe  another  by  turning  the  screw  in  the  opposite  direction, 
when  the  wedge  is  withdrawn,  and  a  spring  pressing 
against  each  plate  pushes  them  together.  In  addition  to 
the  horizontal  boards  H  h',  carrying  b  b  and  b'  b',  being 
always  pressed  by  these  springs  against  the  side  of  the 
wedge  WW,  a.  pin  on  the  underside  of  each  board  slides  in 
a  groove,  the  groove  g*g'  seen  in  the  figure  being  that  in 
which  the  pin  attached  to  h'  slides,  b  b  and  b'  b',  there- 
fore, move  parallel  to  themselves,  so  that  in  all  positions 
the  opposed  surfaces  are  parallel.  The  cord  c  c  first 
passes  under  a  little  pulley  P  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
instrument,  then  under  a  second  pulley  p,  moving  with 
the  wedge,  and  its  end  is  attached  to  the  pin  q  (the  wedge 
in  the  figure  being  cut  away  to  show  the  pulleys).  Hence 
on  turning  the  screw  s,  so  as  to  push  in  the  wedge  and 
separate  b  b  and  b'  b',  the  cord  c  c  is  slackened,  and 
consequently  the  rod  n  rises,  and  the  weight  w  w  descends, 
causing  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  tinfoil  T  T  and  t'  t' 
opposed  to  B  B  and  b'  b'  to  increase,  and  by  selecting  a 
proper  angle  for  the  wedge  w  w,  and  a  proper  pitch  for  the 
screw,  the  area  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  tinfoil  T  T  and 
t't'  can  be  made  to  increase,  so  as  to  be  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  separating  them  from  the 
surfaces  of  b  b  and  b'b'. 

Under  these  conditions,  if  the  inner  coating  of  tho 
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condenser  be  connected  with  the  gold-leaves  of  an  electro- 
scope, and  the  outer  coating  of  the  condenser  be  oonnepted 
with  the  outside  of  the  electroscope,  and  if  a  potential 
difference  be  set  up  between  the  coatings,  it  will  be  found 
that  no  alteration  of  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves 
will  be  .produced  by  approaching  'or  separating  B  B  and 
b'  b'.  Now  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  T  T  and  t't'  is  a  constant,  since  there  is  no 
electricity  inside  a  conductor  (§  64,  page  118).  Conse- 
quently this  experiment  tells  us  that  if  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  inner  coating  to  the  distance  between  the 
coatings  is  kept  constant,  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is 
constant.  But  we  have  seen  (§  164,  page  303)  that  the 
capacity  of  a  condenser  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
effective  area  of  either  of  the  coatings,  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  with  plane  parallel 
plates  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the 


166.  Farad. — A  ^*/arad^  is  the  unit  of  capacity, 
and  a  condenser  has  a  capacity  of  OTie  Ja/rad  when  a  F,  D, 
of  1  voU  between  its  two  sets  of  plates  cha/rges  each  oj 
them  with  1  cotUomb, 

If  A  be  the  area  in  square  centimetres  of  the  entire 
surface  of  either  of  the  two  sets  of  opposed  parallel 
plates  of  an  air  condenser,  and  t  be  the  distance  in  centi- 
metres separating  them,  and  if  F  be  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser  in  farads, 

F: ^ 

1-131  X  1018  X  t 
If  A  be  reckoned  in  square  inches,  and  t  in  inches. 


4-462  X  1013  X  t 


A  farad  is  rather  a  large  unit  of  capacity  for  ordinary 
purposes,  hence,  one-millionth  of  a  farad,  or  a  "micrO' 
Jfarad"  is  more  commonly  employed.      If    M   be  the 
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capacity  in  mxcrofwrads  of  the  air  condenser,  and  A  and 
<  be.in  square  centimetres  and  centimetres  respectively, 

^^  A 

1-131  X  107  x«' 

whereas,  if  A  and  ^  be  in  square  inches  and  inches  re- 
spectively, 

M=  ^ 

4-452  X  10«  X  « 

In  order  that  the  preceding  formulae  may  be  strictly 
correct,  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  plates  must  be  largo 
compared  with  the  distance  between  them.  It  can, 
however,  be  made  rigorously  true  even  when  this  is  not 
the  case  if  a  guard-ring,  described  in  §  44,  page  89,  be 
employed  with  one  of  the  plates,  and  be  at  the  same 
potential  as  this  plate.  In  that  case  A  is  the  area  of 
the  smaller  plate,  not  including  the  area  of  the  guard -ring, 
and  F,  or  M,  is  the  capacity  of  this  plate,  not  including 
the  capacity  of  the  guard-ring  itself 

167.  Charge  in  Terms  of  Capacity.— If  K  be  the 
charge  in  coulombs  in  an  air  condenser,  having  a 
capacity  of  F  farads,  when  there  is  a  P.  D.  between  the 
coatings  of  Y  volts,  it  follows  from  the  definition  of 
capacity,  that 

K  =  F  X  V, 

also  if  M  be  the  capacity  in  microfarads  that 

M  X  V 


K  = 


10« 


168.  Capaoity  of  a  Cylindrical  Condenser.— If  the 
two  coatings  of  an  air  condenser  consUt  of  two  concentric  cylinders 
A  B,  c  D  (Fig.  116),  of  length  /  centimetres,  and  of  radii  or  diameters, 
R  and  r  respectively,  the  capacity  F  in  farads 

_  2-413       I 

"    10"   ^  log.ioR-log. 


10  » 


R 
As  log.jo  R — log.i^r  equals   log.^^— »   it  is  obvious  that  it 
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is  quite  immaterial  what  units  of  length  are  employed  in  measur- 
ing R  and  r,  provided  that  the  same  unit  is  employed  in  each 
case. 

If  M  be  the  capacity  in  microfarads, 
T^        2-413  I 


W  log.ioB— log-io*- 
A  common  example  of  a  condenser  having  its  coatings  con- 
centric cylinders  is  a  submarine 
cable  {see  Fig.  98,  §  140,  page 
267),  the  outer  coating  being  the 
water  or  the  iron  sheathing  in 
contact  with  the  insulating  core, 
and  the  inner  coating,  the  sur- 
face of  the  copper  conductor. 
Consequently,  if  It  be  the  radius  Pig.  lie. . 

of  the  core,  and  r  the  radius  of 
the  conductor,  and  if  »  be  the  length  of  the  cable  in  knots,  the 
capacity  in  microfarads 

.2-413  X  2029  X  91-44  « 


M: 


107  log.joR— log.j^r 

4-476^.  n 


10*  log.jolt— log-iof 

169.  Specific  Inductive  Capacity. — ^The  capacity  of 
a  condenser  can  be  still  further  increased  by  using,  in- 
stead of  air  for  the  insulator,  glass,  guttapercha,  india- 
rubber,  paraffin  oil,  or  some  other  solid  or  liquid  insulator. 

If  K  be  the  number  of  coulombs  of  positive  electricity 
required  to  be  given  to  a,  and  of  negative  electricity  to 
B,  so  as  to  produce  1  volt  P.  D.  between  them  when  they 
are  separated  by  air,  then  if  the  air  be  replaced  by  some 
other  substance,  and  no  other  change  be  made  in  the 
condenser,  the  number  of  coulombs  now  required  to  pn> 
duce  1  volt  P.  D.  between  a  and  b,  will  be 

K  X  "the  specific  inductive  capacity,** 

Hence  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  substance  is 
the  raMo  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  when  its  plates 
are  separated  by  this  substance  to  the  capacity  of  the 
same  condenser  when  its  plates  are  separated  by  air. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  specific  inductive 
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ca^acttiea  of  some  important  substances  as  determined 
by  various  experimenters,  whose  names  are  given  in  the 
third  column : — 

TABLE  No.  VI. 
8pec\/le  Inductive  Capacity. 


Substuioe. 

Spedflo  InductlTe 
Capacity. 

Authority. 

Vacuum,  air  at  about  0*001 
millimetre  pressure     .    . 

0-94  about. 

Author. 

Vacuum,  air  at  about  6  milli- 

0*9986 

Author. 

metres'  pressure      .    .    . 

0-99941 

Boltzmann. 

Hydrogen  at  about  760  milli- 

0-9997 

metres'  pressure      .    .    . 

0-9998 

Author. 

Air  at  about  760  millimetres' 

1 

Taken    as    the 

pressure 

Carbonio  Diozide  at  about 

1-000366 

Boltzmann. 

760  millimetres'  pressure . 

Otlefiant  Gas  at  about  760 

millimetres'  pressure  ;    . 

1-0008 

Author. 

1-000722 

Boltzmann. 

Sulphur  Dioxide   at  about 
760  millimetres'  pressure . 

1-0037 

Author. 

^1-92 

Schiller. 

1-96 

Wiillner. 

ParaflBn  Wax,  aear  .    .    . 

•   1-977 

Gibsonand  Bar- 
day. 

.2-32 

Boltzmann. 

Paraffin  Wax,  Milky  .    .    . 

2-47 

Schiller. 

Lndiarubber,  Pure  .... 

2-34 

Schiller. 

„          „    .  Vulcanised.    . 

2-94 

SchiUer. 

Eeidii 

2-66 

Boltzmann. 

2-66 

WuUner. 

Ebonite 

2-76 

Schiller. 

3-16 

Boltzmann. 

Sulphur 

(2-88  to  3  21 

Wiillner. 

.3-84 

Boltzmann. 

Shell-lao 

2-96  to  3-73 

WiiUner. 

Guttapercha 

4-2 

Mica         

6 

Flint  Glass,  Very  light  .    . 
„        „      light     .    .    . 

6-67 
6-86 

"^ 

„        „      Dense     .    .    . 

7-4 

-J.  Hopkinson. 

„        „      Double     extra 
dense 

}lO-l 

> 
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Not  merely  Is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  increased 
by  using,  say  glass  instead  of  air,  as  the  "  dielectric  "  or 
instUating  matericU  through  which  the  induction  takes 
plctcSj  but  the  resistance  to  loss  of  charge  by  sparking  is 
immensely  increased ;  hence,  with  a  glass  condenser  far 
greater  P.  Ds.  can  be  used  Uian  with  an  air  condenser  of 
the  same  size.  ITie  resistance  to  sparking  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  insulating  gualipy  of  tlie  substance^  but  on 
its  rigidity  and  the  resistatice  it  in  consequence  op- 
poses to  rupture, 

liy  instead  of  air,  a  substance  having  a  specific  induc- 
tive capacity  %  be  employed,  in  a  condenser  made  of 
parallel  plates, 


F  =  t  X 
and  M  =  t  X 


A       

1-131  X  1018  X  i 


1131  X  107  X  < 


if  A  and  t  are  reckoned  in  square  centimetres  and  centi- 
metres respectively ;  and 

F  =  tx 

4-452  X  1012  X  t 

and  M  =  t  X 

4-452  X  10«  X  « 

if  A  and  t  are  reckoned  in  square  inches  and  inches  re- 
spectively. 

Similarly  the  logarithmic  formulsB  given  in  §  168, 
page  308,  for  the  capacity  of  a  cylindrical  condenser, 
must  be  multiplied  by  i,  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of 
the  dielectric  when  this  is  paraffin  wax,  glass,  &c.,  or 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable,  guttapercha  or 
indiarubber  fills  up  the  space  between  the  two  con- 
ductors. 

Example  92. — If  the  distance  between  the  plates  in 
an  air  condenser  be  1  millimetre,  what  must  be  the  area 
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of  each  set  of  plates  in  order  that  the  capacity  may  be  1 
microfarad  ?  Answer, — ^About  1,131,000  sq.  cent. 

Example  93. — How  many  plates  about  1  foot  square 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  area  required  in  the 
last  answer,  and  what  would  be  the  exact  size  of  each 
plate) 

If  we  assume  that  the  plates  were  each  1  square  foot, 
then,  since  the  area  on  both  sides  of  each  plate  is  utilised, 
it  follows  that  the  number  of  plates  required  would  be 

1  ftp>ft»n9  ^^  608-7.     We  could,  therefore,  either  use  608 

plates,  each  a  little  larger  than  1  square  foot,  or  609 
plates,  each  a  little  smaller.  The  latter  will  be  nearer  in 
size  to  the  square  foot,  and  using  this  number,  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  that  each  plate  must  be  0*9994  square  feet, 
or  11 '99  inches  square  For  the  other  coatings  (Fig. 
113,  page  302),  there  must  be,  of  course,  610  plates,  since 
one  sui^^u^  of  each  of  the  outer  plates  of  b  will  have  no 
action  as  a  condenser. 

Example  94. — If  the  insulating  material  in  a  condenser 
be  paraffined  paper,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  the  paraffined  paper  is  the  same  as 
that  of  paraffin  wax,  1*977,  what  must  fee  the  thickness  of 
the  paper  in  order  that  the  condenser  may  have  one-third 
of  a  microfarad  capacity  when  the  area  of  each  set  of 
plates  is  205  square  feet?     Answer, — 0*03933  of  an  inch. 

Eocample  95. — A  cylindrical  glass  jar  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  is  coated  inside 
and  outside  with  tinfoil  on  the  bottom,  and  on  the  sides 
for  a  height  of  3  inchea  If  the  glass  be  extra  dense 
flint,  what  must  be  the  P.  D.  between  the  tinfoil  coat- 
ings so  that  the  charge  may  be  one-millionth  of  a  coulomb  ? 

The  glass  being  very  thin,  the  formulae  for  a  condenser 
formed  of  plane  parallel  plates  may  be  used.      The  area 

X  X  32 
of  tinfoil  at  the  bottom  is  — - —  sq.  inches,  that  on  the 
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sides  TT  X  3  X  3  sq.  inches.     If,  therefore,  Y  be  the  un- 
known P.  D.  in  volts, 

1  4 

^       tzz  10*1  X    V 

10«  4-452  X  1012  X  A 

. •.  V  =  1247  -imwer.— 1247  volts. 

Example  96. — What  is  the  capacity  of  the  glass  con- 
denser referred  to  in  the  last  question  ? 
If  F  be  the  capacity  in  farads, 

F= I , 

10«  X  1,247 

hence  the  capacity  is  0-0008021  microfarada 

Example  97. — ^The  diameter  of  the  copper  conductor  of  the 
Direct  ITnited  States  cable  being  0-16  of  an  inch,  the  diameter  of 
the  guttapercha  core  0*446  of  an  inch,  and  its  length  2,443  knots, 
what  is  its  capacity  P 

From  the  formula3  in  §  168,  page  309,  we  have 

M=4-2xilZ«x.     ^^ 


'°«"  iTo 

==  1031.  Answer, — 1031  microfarads. 

The  actual  capacity  determined  by  experiment  is  1000*4  micro- 
farads. 

170.  Condensers  for  Large  P.  Ds. — The  charge  in  a 
condenser,  K  coulombs,  equals,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

F  X  V, 

hence  this  charge  can  be  made  great  by  making  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  the  factors,  F  and  V  larga  For  experi- 
ments with  the  old  form  of  ^(frictional  electrical  machines  " 
or  with  the  more  modem  form  of  "  imfluence  machines  " 
(see§  196,  page  371),  it  is  Y  that  is  always  made  large, 
whereas  when  galvanic  batteries  are  used  as  the  source  of 
the  P.  D.,  it  is  F  that  is  usually  made  large.  In  the 
recent  experiments,  however,  made  by  Drs.  De  La  Hue 
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and  Hugo  MfQler^  with  their  large  silver  chloride  battery, 
consisting  of  some  20,000  cells,  the  condensers  have  been 
made  to  stand  the  high  P.  D.  produced  by  this  battery  as 
well  as  to  have  a  large  capacity.  When  thousands  of 
volts  are  to  be  employed,  a  large  resistance  to  sparking  ia 
therefore  quite  as  important  as  high  specific  inductive 
capacity,  and,  as  already  stated,  requires  that  the  dielectric 
should  be  rigid.     (See  the  note  to  §  192,  page  358.) 

171.  Leyden  Jar. — Some  kind  of  glass  is  usually 
employed  in.  the  construction  of  condensers  that  are  to  be 

i  charged  with  a  very 

O  large  P.  D.,  and  the 

H  condenser  takes  the 

I  form  of   a  ^^  Leyden 

UP^  I  '  S  j^"  a  type  of  which 
LdMl^  ^  The  name  is  derived 
'^^^Ry«l  from  the  town  of 
Leyden,  at  which  the 
property  of  electric 
capacity  was  accident- 
ally discovered  in 
1746,  by  Musschen- 
broek,  and  his  pupil 
Cuneus.  Desiring  to 
collect  the  supposed 
electric  fluid,  they  used  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  water, 
into  which  dipped  a  nail,  passing  through  the  cork,  to  carry 
the  fluid  from  the  electric  machine  to  the  water,  and  on 
Cuneus  touching  the  nail  with  one  hand,  the  bottle  being 
held  in  the  other,  he  received  a  shock. 

In  the  ordinary  Leyden  jar,  such  as  is  seen  in  Fig. 
117,  the  tin  coatings  are  sheets  of  tinfoil,  one  pasted 
inside  the  jar,  and  the  other  outside.  *  Electric  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the  inside  coating  either  by  a  metal 
rod  or  rods  resting  on  the  bottom,  or  more  commonly, 
by  a  chain  or  a  flexible  bit  of  wire  hanging  from  a 
brass  rod,  which,  in  this  case,  is  supported  by  a  wooden 
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cover  to  the  jar  to  which  the  rod  is  fixed.  But  such  a 
Ley  den  jar,  even  when  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  is 
not  covered  with  tinfoil,  is  coated  with  shell-lac  or  other 
varnish,  has  but  a  poor  insulation  in  damp  weather,  and 
requires  the  glass  to  be  constantly  held  in  front  of  the 
fire  to  be  dri^.  For  with  the  wooden  cover  in  contact 
with  both  the  metal  rod  and  with  the  edge  of  the  jar, 
in  accordance  with  the  unscientific  form  of  construction 
usually  adopted,  the  interior  of  the  glass  helps  but  little 
towards  holding  the  charge,  seeing  that  if  the  outside  of 
the  wooden  cover  and  of  the  jar  be  dirty  and  moist,  there 
is  a  direct  road  for  the  electricity  to  leak  from  the  rod  to 
the  tinfoil  outside,  without  passing  at  all  over  the  glass  on 
the  interior.  Hence,  that  portion  of  the  glass  which  it 
is  most  easy  to  keep  dry  and  clean,  is  rendered  useless  by 
the  presence  of  the  wooden  cover  in  contact  with  the  rod. 
On  this  account  the  form  of  Leyden  jar  shown  in  Fig. 
118,  and  originally  employed  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  The  outer  coating  consists  of 
tinfoil  T  T,  as  in  the  ordinary  Leyden  jar,  but  the  inte- 
rior is  formed  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ss,  into  which 
dips  a  leaden  rod  L,  expanded  at  the  lower  part  into  a 
sort  of  foot  so  as  to  stand  firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  jar.  Both  rod  and  foot  are  made  of  lead  so  as  not 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  but  the  upper  part  i  of  the 
rod,  which  does  not  dip  into  the  acid,  may  be  conve- 
niently made  of  iron,  being  less  liable  to  bend  than  lead. 
The  mouth  of  the  jar  is  partially  closed  with  a  wooden 
cover  w,  to  keep  out  dust,  and  retard  a  too  rapid  inter- 
change of  the  air  between  the  inside  and  outside,  which 
would  prevent  the  sulphuric  acid  being  able  to  keep  the 
interior  surface  of  the  glass  dry.  A  cork  c,  sliding  on 
the  rod  i,  is  pressed  down  when  the  jar  is  not  in  use, 
but  is  raised  up  to  prevent  electric  contact  between 
the  rod .  and  the  cover  w  w,  when  the  jar  is  to  be 
charged. 

In  Fig.  118  there  is  seen  carried  by  the  iron  rod  a 
metallic  cone.    This  may  be  used  for  making  experiments 
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in  density  with  the  proof  plane  {see  §  63,  page  118), 
and  the  advantage  of  attaiching  the  charged  cone,  or 
other  conductor  (the  distribution  of  density  over  whose 
surface  we  desire  to  measure),  to  another  conduc- 
tor of  large  capacity,  is  that  the.  amount  of  electricity 
removed  by  the  proof  plane,  each  time  we  touch  the 
surface  of  the  cone,  does  not  sensibly  diminish  the  poten- 
tial or  the  total  charge  pos- 
sessed by  the  cone.  Without 
the  use  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
the  effect  of  touching  any- 
point  A  on  the  cone  with  the 
proof  plane,  and  removing 
the  proof  plane,  is  not  merely 
to  remove  the  amount  of 
electricity  that  was  on  the 
surface  of  the  cone  touched 
by  the  proof  plane,  but  to 
slightly  diminish  the  density 
of  every  other  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  cone,  since 
electricity  has  to  flow  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  to  re- 
charge the  part  touched  by 
the  proof  plane.  Hence,  if 
the  cone  be  first  charged  to 
a  given  potential,  and  then 
the  relative  densities  at  any 
points  A  and  B  be  determined  by  touching  them  succes- 
sively with  the  proof  plane,  slightly  different  results  will 
be  obtained,  according  to  the  order  in  which  these  two 
points  are  touched.  The  use  of  a  well-insulated  Leyden 
jar  removes  the  difficulty,  which  may  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  overcome  by  first  touching  A,  and  measuring 
the  charge  q^,  taken  away  by  the  proof  plane,  then 
touching  B,  and  measuring  the  charge  q^,  removed, 
and  thirdly,  touching  A  again,  and  measuring  the 
charge  53,  removed  by  the  proof  plane  on  touching  A  a 
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second  time,  because  the  density  at  B  will  be  to  the 
density  at  A  approximately,  as 

A  glass  jar,  with  a  contracted  neck,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
119,  would  have  a  much  higher  insulation  as  long  as  the 
interior  of  the  neck  was  clean,  but  there  would  be 
greater  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
acid  without  splashing  the  neck,  and 
in  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  neck 
when  it  became  dirty,  even  if  we  took 
out  the  metal  rod  which  fits  into  a 
tubulure  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
as  does  the  glass  rod  in  the  insulating 
stand,  Fig.  40,  page  112. 

172.  Battery  of  Leyden  Jars.— 
If  a  greater  capacity  is  desired  than 
can  be  obtained  with  one  such  Ley- 
den jar,  when  the  glass  is  made  as. 
thin  and  as  large  as  is  practicable, 
then  a  "  battery  of  Leyden  jars,^^  that 
is,  a  number  of  sulphuric  acid  Leyden 
jars  in  parallel,  should  be  employed. 

173,  Constructing  Cdndensers  of 
Very  Large  Capacity. — ^When  a  very  large  capacity  is 
required  the  dielectric  employed  consists  usually  of  sheets 
of  paper  or  of  mica,  which  have  been. soaked  in  melted 
pa/raffin,  wax  or  in  a  solution  of  shell-ktc  in  alcohol. 

The  sheets  of  tin-foil  are  shaped  as  shown  in  a 
(Fig.  120),  one  comer  being  cut  off,  and  the  sheets  of 
insulating  material  b  are  made  about  two  inches  wider 
and  two  inches  longer,  and  have  two  corners  cut  off.  On 
a  sheet  of  insulating  material  there  is  first  laid  a  sheet 
of  tinfoil,  as  in  c,  then  a  sheet  of  insulating  material  is 
laid  on  the  top,  then  a  second  sheet  of  tinfoil  with  its 
uncut  comer  turning  the  other  way,  and  so  on,  so  that 
finally  there  are  a  number  of  alternate  sheets  of  tinfoil 
with  their  comers  projecting  over  the  sheets  of  insulating 
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material  to  the  right,  and  the  other  set  of  alternate  sheets 
of  tinfoil,  with  their  uncut  comers  projecting  over  to  the 
left.  Each  of  the  exposed  sets  of  comers  is  soldered 
together,  and  forms  an  electrode  or  terminal  of  the 
condenser. 

When  paraffined  paper  is  employed  as  the  insulating 
material,  the  paper  is  first  very  carefully  examined  by 
holding  it,  sheet  by  sheet,  up  to  the  Hght,  so  that  the 
existence  of  any  small  holes  may  be  detected,  and  any 
sheet  possessing  such  holes  is  discarded.  The  good 
sheets  are  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  melted  paraffin  wax 


-  ! 
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warmed  by  steam  to  about  110°C.,  or  a  little  above  the 
boiling  point,  so  that  all  water  may  be  driven  off.  On  a 
horizontjEd  slab  of  cast  iron,  also  warmed  by  steam  to 
about  the  same  temperature,  the  sheets  of  paraffined  paper 
and  tinfoil  are  laid  in  the  way  just  described,  the  sheets 
being  carefully  smoothed  wifli  a  flat  strip  of  wood  as 
they  are  laid  on.  Two  sheets  of  paper  are  placed  be- 
tween each  pair  of  sheets  of  tinfoil  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  a  hole  in  the  paper  causing  leakage,  it  being,  of 
course,  most  improbable,  even  if  there  were  a  minute 
hole  in  each  sheet,  that  the  holes  would  come  exactly 
opposite  one  another.  After  the  condenser  has  been 
built  up  in  this  way  it  is  placed  between  two  warm  metal 
plates,  and  pressed  with  a  weight  of  about  eight  cwts. 
while  it  is  cooling,  in  order  that  the  surplus  paraffin  wax 
may  be  squeezed  out  and  the  whole  consolidated. 
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To  avoid  the  paraffin  wax  being  wasted,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  kind  of  gutter  all  round  the  cast  iron  plate,  on 
which  the  condenser  is  built  up,  for  the  paraffin  wax  to 
run  into. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  paraffin  wax  in  the  baths 
more  than  once,  since  even  when  the  temperature  is  not 
raised  more  thaii  about  110^  0.  or  120°  C,  slight  decom- 
position of  the  wax  may  occur,  which  diminishes  its  high 
specific  resistance.  The  paraffin  employed  for  making 
condensers  is  highly  purified,  and  the  residue  in  the  baths 
is  sold  to  be  used  for  making  candles. 

174.  Comparing  Capacities. — The  capacities  of  two 
condensers  can  be  easily  compared  by  successively 
charging  each  condenser  with  the  same  P.  D.,  and  ob- 
serving, by  means  of  a  suitable  galvanometer,  the 
amounts  of  electricity  that  rush  into  the  condenser  to 
charge  them,  or  by  charging  them  with  the  same  P.  D., 
and  then  discharging  them  successively  through  a  suit- 
able galvanometer,  the  instantaneous  defiection  produced 
in  either  case  being  dii*ectly  proportional  to  the  capacity. 

If  the  condensers  difier  much  in  capacity,  so  that 
when  the  galvanometer  is  properly  adjusted  and  a  suit- 
able P.  D.  selected  to  obtain  a  convenient  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer  with  the  smaller  condenser^  the  defiec- 
tion obtained  with  the  larger  would  be  much  too  great^ 
or  conversely  if  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  were 
arranged,  and  the  P.  D.  selected  with  reference  to  the 
larger  condenser,  the  defiection  obtained  with  the  smaller 
condenser  would  be  much  too  small ;  hence,  in  order  to 
make  the  comparison  of  the  capacities,  either  the  galvano- 
meter must  have  different  sensibilities,  or  the  P.  D.  em- 
ployed must  be  different  in  the  two  cases. 

The  only  easy  way  of  altering  the  sensibility  of  a  gal- 
vanometer by  a  definite  amount  is  by  shunting  it,  and  even 
this  method,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  introduces  a  certain  vagueness  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  instantaneous  defiections  and  "  trcmsient  cur- 
rents" or  currents  only  lasting  for  a  very  short  tima    (See 
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§  188,  page  349.)  Hence,  it  is  better  to  use  different 
P.  Ds.  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  simplest  method  of 
obtaining  two  P.  Ds.  of  a  known  ratio  to  one  another 
is  that  described  in  §  150,  page  278. 

Let  F  and  F'  be  the  capacities  of  the  two  condensers, 
V  and  V  the  P.  Ds.  employed  in  charging  them,  and  k 
and  k'  the  instantaneous  deflections  produced  either  on 
charging  or  on  discharging,  then 

F      Y'      k 


T     V 
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175.  Charge  and  Discharge  Key. — ^If  it  be  merely 
desired  to  observe  the  instantaneous  deflection  on  charg- 
ing a  condenser,  any  simple  key  for  closing  the  circuit 


Fig.  m. 

may  be  employed,  but  if  we  desire  to  observe  the  dis- 
charge immediately  after  removing  the  battery,  and 
therefore,  before  the  condenser  has  lost  any  of  its  charge 
by  leakage  from  one  coating  to  the  other,  some  special 
form  of  key  must  be  employed,  and  that  shown  in  Fig. 
121  will  be  found  convenient,  and  has  very  high  insula- 
tion. If  joined  up  as  shown  in  this  figure,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  on  depressing   the  lever  l,  contact  will  be 
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made  between  the  lever  and  the  lower  stop  Si,  while 
that  between  l  and  the  upper  stop  Sg  will  be  broken. 
This  will  enable  the  battery  b  to  charge  the  condenser  c 
without  deflecting  the  galvanometer  g.  If,  now,  the 
pressure  on  the  bent  lever  l  be  withdrawn,  it  will  fly  up, 
breaking  the  contact  at  s^,  and  so  disconnecting  the 
battery^  while  immediately  afterwards  the  contact  at  s, 
will  be  made  and  the  condenser  discharged  through  the 
galvanometer. 

If  the  key  be  joined  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  122,  the 
galvanometer  will  measure  the  charge  put  into  the  con- 


Figr.122. 

denser  on  depressing  the  key,  but  not  the  discharge  that 
will  take  place  on  liberating  the  key.  If  the  insulation 
of  the  condenser  be  slightly  defective,  so  that  there  is 
a  small  leakage. from  one  coating  to  the  other,  the  swing 
of  the  galvanometer  needle  on  charging  the  condenser 
(Fig.  122)  will  be  larger  than  it  would  be  were  there  no 
leakage,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  swing  on  discharg- 
ing will  be  smaller ;  fche  mean  of  the  two  swings  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  true  charge  of  the  condenser, 
independently  of  the  leakage,  if  the  eflect  due  to  the 
leakage  is  small. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  123,  both 
the  charge  and  discharge  will  be  measured,  producing 
deflections  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zero,  and  therefore 
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at  K,  that  the  first  swings  on  the  two  galvanometers  are 
sach  as  indicate  equal  quantities  of  electricity  passing 
through  them.  And  if  when  the  condenser  is  charged 
the  battery  be  removed,  and  ihe  condenser  be  discharged 
by  connecting  together  the  wires  p  and  Q  coming  from 
the  galvanometer,  then  the  first  swings  of  the  galvano- 
meter needles  will  again  be  such  as  to  indicate  that  equal 
quantities  of  electricity  pass  throngh  them,  but  in  this 
case  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity passed  during  the  charge.  Hence,  both'  on  charg- 
i/ng  cmd  on  discha/rging  a  condenaer  as  much  electricity 
passes  into  one  coating  as  pass^  out  of  tlie  other,  and 
there  is  no  storing,  or  accumulating,  of  electricity.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  the  galvanometer  deflections  during  the 
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charge  show,  we  could  not  say  whether  there  was  a  con- 
denser at  c  or  a  resistance,  the  value  of  which  was,  from 
some  cause,  rapidly  increased,  to  practically  infinity,  on 
completing  the  circuit.  The  sudden  deflections,  however, 
produced  on  the  galvanometer  when  the  wires  p  and  Q 
are  joined  together  after  removing  the  battery,  could  not 
be  produced  if  c  were  a  resistance,  since  no  alteration 
of  the  value  of  a  resistance  can,  by  itself,  and  without 
any  current  generator,  produce  a  current.  When  the 
condenser  has  a  large  capacity,  and  when  the  P.  D.  era- 
ployed  in  charging  it  is  large,  the  current  obtained  on 


Pig.  124. 

discharging  it  may  produce  very  powerful  effects.  Hence, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  althov^gh  a  charged  condenser 
corUains  no  store  of  electricity ^  it  corUains  a  stare  of  electric 
energy,  and  it  can  be  shown  that,  if  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser  be  F  farads,  and  if  it  be  charged  with  a  P.  D. 
of  V  volts,  the  store  of  electric  energy,  or  the  work  this 
store  can  do  when  the  condenser  is  discharged,  equals 

foot  lbs. 

2-712 

Exmnple  98.  — How  many  times  per  second  would  a 
condenser  of  10  microfarads  have  to  be  charged  with 
86  volts,  and  discharged  so  that  it  would  give  out  about 
one-thousandth  of  a  horse-power  1      Answer. — About  20. 

Example  99.— If  a  battery  having  an  R  M.  F.  equal 
to  E  volts  be  used  to  charge  a  condenser  of  F  farads,  how 
many  foot  Iba  of  work  are  wasted  in  the  charging? 
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Let  K  be  the  cliaige  in  ooolombs  held  by  the  con- 
denser when  the  P.  D.  between  its  coatings  is  £,  then 

K  =  FE, 

and  the  store  of  energy  equals,  from  §  176,  page  323, 

O!  footlbSL 

2-712 

The  work  done  in  t  minutes  by  a  battery  of  R  M.  F. 
equal  to  E  volts,  when  a  current  of  A  amperes  flows 
through  it^  equals,  from  §  115,  page  203, 

44-25  AErfootlbs., 

•  *  •    the  work  done  in  t  seconds  is  « 

if^AE^  foot  lbs. 
60 

Now  A I  equals  the  number  of  coulombs  that  flow 
through  the  battery  in  the  time  t,  whether  t  be  short  or 
long,  and  although  when  charging  the  condenser  the 
current  wiU  at  first  be  very  strong,  and  then  wiU 
gradually  diminish  until  it  becomes  nought,  we  may 
consider  it  to  remain  constant  during  a  small  fraction  of 
a  second.  Hepce,  if  ^  be  the  number  of  coulombs  that 
pass  during  a  time  so  short  that  the  current  may  be 
regarded  as  remaining  constant  during  this  time,  the 
work  done  by  the  battery  during  this  time  equals 

^i^ifeE  foot  lbs., 
60 

and  this  is  true  for  each  short  time  during  the  charging 
Hence,  the  total  work  done  by  the  battery  equals 

li:?-^KEfootlba, 
60 

or    ^±?5  FE»footlba. 
60 
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Hence,  the  waste  of  energy  during  the  charging  eqaals 

FE3footlbs.| 


/44'25 1_\ 

V60  2-712/ 


or     jli^PE»footlbfl., 

or  half  the  energy  expended  by  the  battery  is  wasted^ 
no  matter  what  be  its  resistance,  or  the  resistance  of  the 
rest  of  the  circuit. 

Example  100. — I^  instead  of  employing  a  battery 
having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  E  volts  to  charge  the  condenser, 

E 

we  first  charge  it  with  a  battery  of  -  volts  j  then  increase 

2E 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  to and  further  charge 

the  condenser  j  next  increase  the  K  M.  F.  of  the  battery 

3E 

to 9  and  still  fui-ther  charge  the  condenser,  and  so 

on,  what  will  be  the  total  waste  of  energy? 

The  number  of  coulombs  put  into  die  condenser  in 
the  first  charge  equals     * 

FE 

^: 

and  the  work  done  by  the  first  battery,  equals 

44-25       FE3^    ^,^ 
_-  X— footlba 

The  number  of  coulombs  put  into  the  condenser  in  the 
second  charge  equals 

FB 

IT* 

and  the  work  done  by  the  battery  equals, 

44-25       FE       2E     ■  ^,^ 

-TTT-  X X foot  lbs., 

60  n  n  - 
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44*25  W 

^^    "^  2  F    ^  foot  Iba.,  &0. 

So  that  the  total  work  done  in  charging  the  condenser 
equals 


44-25       FE« 
"60     ^ 


—  |l  +  2  +  3+....+nJ 


44-25       PE3.1  ,     vTO 

X  (1  -h  w)  - 

60  r^    ^         ^  2 

*^*^^PE«|-^  +  ^l  foot  lbs. 


(2n'^2) 


60 

The  store  of  energy  in  the  condenser  equals,  as  before^ 
FE» 


2-712 


foot  lb8.| 


quite  independently  of  the  way  in  which  the  condenser 
has  been  charged.     Hence,  the  waste  equals 

i^FE«JL  foot  lbs., 
60  2n  * 

which  becomes  the  same  as  before  if  n  is  unity,  but  on 
the  other  hand  becomes  as  small  as  we  please  if  n  be 
made  larger  and  larger.  In  fact^  the  more  nearly  we 
make  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  E.  M.  F.  in  charging 
equal  to  the  rate  of  the  decrease  of  the  P.  D.  between 
the  coatings  of  the  condenser  in  discharging,  the  less 
wiU  be  the  waste  in  charging. 

Hxample  101.  —If  an  air  condenser  be  formed  of  two 
parallel  metallic  plates,  each  two  square  feet  in  area^ 
placed  ^th  of  an  inch  apart^  and  charged  with  a  P.  D. 
of  250  volts,  what  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in 
separating  the  plates,  so  that  the  distance  between  them 
is  increased  to  -^th  of  an  inch,  if  the  wires  used  in 
charging  the  condenser  be  removed  before  the  plates  are 
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separated,  so  that  the  charge  in  the  condenser  remains 
unaltered  during  the  separation  t 

The  capacity  before  separation  equals  from  §   166, 
pa^e  307, 

....    Tn.      ^^«> 
4-452  X  1012  X  ^  ' 

or   1-940  X  10-»  ^ 

and  after  separation, 

288 


4-462  X  1013  X  A 

or    6-467  x  lO-io 

therefore  if  El  be  the  charge  in  coulombs  in  the  con- 
denser, and  V  the  P.  D.  after  separation  in  volts, 

K=  1-940  x  10-«   X  260 

=  6-467  X  10-10  X  V, 

.-.     V  =  760  volts. 

The  store  of  energy,  in  the  condenser  before  separation 

equals 

1-940  X  10-9  X  2602  ^    ^,^ 

t-ttt: foot  lbs., 

2-712  ' 

'  or  4-471  X  10-6  „ 

and  the  store  of  energy  after  separation  equals 

6-467  X  10-10  X  7603  ,   , ,, 

zrzz-z foot  lbs., 

2-712  ' 

or  1-341  X  10-*  „ 

hence  the  work  done  in  the  separation  equals 

8-939  X  10-6  foot  lbs. 

177.  Absolute  Measurement  of  a  Capacity.— The 
absolute  capacity  of  a  condenser  can  be  determined  in 
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farads  by  using  a  battery,  whose  E.  M.  P.  we  know  in 
Yolts,  to  charge  it,  when  there  is  in  the  circuit  a 
galvanometer  which  has  been  calibrated  so  that  the 
number  of  coulombs  or  fraction  of  a  coulomb  that  causes 
any  particular  instantaneous  swing  is  known.  But  this 
absolute  measurement  of  a  capacity  can  more  easily  be 
effected  as'  follows,  the  only  thing  that  is  required  to  be 
previously  known  being  the  vsiue  of  a  resistance  in 
ohms. 

Let  B  (right  hand,  Pig.  125)  be  a  battery  of  un- 
known  K  M.  P.   and   resistance,  but  of  such   a  large 


Fig,  125. 

number  of  cells,  that  when  it  is  used  to  charge  the 
condenser  c,  F  farads  in  capacity,  a  suitable  instan- 
taneous deflection  is  obtained  on  a  reflecting  galvano- 
meter G.  In  order  that  we  may  use  two  P.  Ds.,  whose 
ratio  is  known,  shunt  the  battery  with  a  large  resist- 
ance r,  then  if  a  portion  r'  (right-hand.  Pig.  125)  of 
this  resistance  bears  to  the  whole  r,  a  ratio  equal  to  R, 
it  follows,  without  our  knowing  either  r  or  r'  in  ohms, 
that  V,  the  P.  D.  between  l  and  n,  the  termioals  of  r\ 
bears  to  V,  the  P.  D.  between  l  and  m,  the  terminals  of  r, 
the  same  ratio  R. 

Charge  the  condenser  with  the  battery  thus  shunted, 
by  depressing  the  key  k  (left  hand,  Pig.  125),  and  let 
the   iastantaneous    deflection   be   dy      Next  using   V 
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(right  handy  Fig.  125),  send  a  steady  current  through 
the  galvanometer  in  series  with  a  large  resistance  coil, 
and  let  iihe  value  of  the  resistance  of  these  two  be  o 
ohms.     Let  d^  be  the  steady  defle^on  so  obtained,  then 

^       ^        ^       d. 

2x        o        d^ 

For  if  K  be  the  unknown  number  of  coulombs  re- 
quired to  charge  the  condenser  to  the  unknown  P.  D.  of 
V  volts, 

K  =  F  X  V, 

also  from  §  155,  page  292,  we  know  that 

X        2         a 

where  a  is  the  steady  deflection  that  is  produced  by  A 

amperes.     But  since  the  deflection  is  proportional  to  the 

current,  and  since  the  deflection  d^  is  produced  by  a 

V 
current  of  —  amperes, 
o 

d^  o 

_  A  X  o 
"Rx  V* 

«-       2X0       d^ 
^       P       R      rfi 

.  •  .    F  = X X  -;*. 

2x00^ 

If  the  vibrations  oi  the  needle  be  damped,  then  the 

above  must  be   multiplied  by  1  -h  —,  where  I  is  the 

Napierian  logarithmic  decrement  {see  §  157,  page  296),  in 
order  to  obtain  the  correct  value  of  F. 
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This  method  was  employed  by  the  late  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  in  1867,  in  making  the  first  absolute 
measurements  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser. 

178.  Statical  Method  of  Comparing  Capacities.— 
Let  F  and  f'  be  the  capacities  of  the  two  condeiuiers  tibat  are  to  be 
compared.  Bymeans  of  the  arrangement  shown  to  the  left  ^Fig.  126) , 
chai^  the  two  condensers  with  the  P.  Ds.  between  the  points  l  and 
c,  and  c  and  m  respectively.  Let  these  P.  Ds.  be  called  V  and  V 
volts,  the  numerical  value  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  know. 
Now,  without  discharging  the  condensers,  separate  the  coating  a 
of  the  one  and  the  coating  b'  of  the  other  from  the  resistance  coil, 
and  join  these  coatings  together  as  shown  to  the  right  (Fig.  126),  the 
other  coatings  b  and  a'  being  joined  together  as  before.  Let  Y^  be  the 
resultant  P.  D.  in  volts  between  a  b'  and  b  a',  the  numerical  value 
of  which  also  need  not  be  known,  let  K  and—  K'  be  respectively  the 
numbers  of  coulombs  on  the  plates  a  and  b'  before  discharge,  then 

K=:FV 

and  K'  =  -F'Y', 

also  we  know  that  K— K'  is  the  charge  in  the  compound  plate. 
A  b'  of  the  joint  condenser  to  the  right  (Fig.  126),  of  capacity  F  +  F*, 

.-.    K-K'=:(F  +  F')Vi. 

Substituting,  we  have    F  V  -  F'  V  =  (F  +  F')  Vj, 

.-.   \F__Y^±Yj 

F'    *V-Vi* 

In  order  to  compare  V,  V,  and  Vi,  observe  the  deflection  pro- 
duced by  Vi  on  a  suitable  electrometer,  and,  without  altering  the 
arrangement  of  the  battery  and  resistance  coil  shown  to  the  right 
(Fig.  126),  let  two  points,  separated  by  a  resistance  r^  be  found,  by 
trial,  such  that  the  P.  D.  between  them  produces  the  same  deflection 
on  the  electrometer,  then 

YiY'iY^i:  rif^in. 

Consequently,  F  _^  f*  -{-r^ 

If  f*  and  r  be  so  selected  by  shifting  the  connection  c  (Fig. 
126),  in  one  direction  or  other,  that  K  eqimls  K',  or  V^  is  nought, 
then  F       t^ 

This  method  of  discharging  one  condenser  into  another,  and 
measuring  the  resultant  P*  D.,  may  be  employed  not  only  when  the 
condensers  are  small,  bat  when  one  or  both  of  them  are  long 
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lengUis  of  submarine  cable,  in  which  case,  owing  to  the  **  retardO" 
tum,^  or  time  taken  in  charging  or  discharging  tiie  cable,  the  sim- 
ple galvanometer  method  ^oold  give  erroneous  results  unless  the 
period  of  the  needle  were  made  most  inconveniently  long  so  as  to 
insure  the  chai^  or  discharge  being  completed  before  ti^e  needle . 
began  to  move. 

If,  however,  the  method  just  described  of  discharging  one 
condenser  into  tlie  other,  and  measuring  the  resultant  effect  be 
employed,  not  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  capacities  of  the 
condensers  under  comparison,  but  because  one  or  both  of  them  have 
considerable  retardation,  then  a  galvanometer  can  be  used  to  measure 
approximately  the  resultant  P.  fi.,  the  test  giving  perfectly  accurate 
results  when  the  point  o  is  so  selected,  by  trial,  that  the  discharge 
of  the  compound  condenser  through  the  galvanometer  is  nought. 


r' 

1  .    1    -    1 

11 

1'    <,< 

h^ 

M-hh't'l'l^' 

€ 

/V^^^V^ 

^ 

^''^^'-'-■■^"VT^  '\^^>.^'-<^\j~-.J^ 

---- 

r 

.'ill// 

JZ 

^^ 

I 

1  ' 

K         Vt          J 

Fig.  126. 

If  the  resultant  charge  be  not  absolutely  nought,  we  can,  in- 
stead of  making  a  great  number  of  tests  to  find  the  point  c,  for 
wMch  it  would  be  absolutely  nought,  and  whicH  may  occupy  more 
time  than  is  at  our  disposal,  correct  approximately  for  a  small  re- 
sultant discharge  as  follows : — 

Let  d  be  the  resultant  deflection,  and  let  df  be  the  deflection 
obtained  on  charging  the  compound  condenser  with  the  P.  D.  be-  . 
tween  two  points  in  the  resistance  coil,  separated  by  a  small  re- 
sistance rj ;  then,  if,  as  before,  ri  be  the  resistance  between  two 
points  in  the  coil  having  a  P.  D.  between  them  equal  to  Y^,  but 
which  we  cannot  now  find  directly,  as  we  are  not  using  an  electro- 
iheter,  it  follows,  disregarding  the  retardation,  that 

d  _r. 


Hence,    — 


F 


r'  +  Jr. 
a 

TTT- 
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or    F^rfVHMr, 

179.  HeaBoring  Speoiflo  Inductiye  Capacity.— If 
we  know  the  area  A  of  each  of  the  coatings  of  a  con- 
denser in  square  centimetres,  and  t  the  thickness  of  the 
dielectric  in  centimetres,  then,  from  §  169,  page  311,  it 
follows  that  t^  its  specific  inductive  capacity, 

F  X  1131  X  10i»  X  t 
=  A  ' 

where  F  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  farads,  which, 
if  large  enough,  can  be  measured  either,  absolutely  by 
the  method  described  in  §  177,  page  328,  or  relativelj 
by  comparison  with  another  condenser,  whose  capacity  is 
known  in  farads,  using  the  method  described  in  §  174, 
page  319. 

Frequently,  however,  we  desire  to  measure  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  a  comparatively  small  specimen  of 
an  insulating  material,  too  small  to  be  employed  in 
making  a  condenser  of  large  capacity,  unless  the  dielectric 
were  made  so  thin  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  its  thickness  accurately.  In  such  a  case  we 
may  employ  the  statical  method  described  in  §  178, 
page  330,  of  comparing  the  capacity  of  a  condenser 
mi^e  with  the  specimen  of  insulating  material  with  the 
capacity  of  a  condenser  of  somewhat  similar  dimensions, 
but  having  air  for  the  dielectric.  To  use  this  method, 
however,  we  must  have  an  electrometer  of  considerable 
sensibility,  with  its  quarter  cylinders  far  better  insulated 
from  one  another  and  from  the  outside  of  the  instrument  . 
than  are  those  in  the  instrument  illustrated  in  Fig&  47 
and  48,  §  75,  page  131.  We  also  must  have  a  charge 
and  discharge  key  of  high  insulation,  and  enclosed  in  a 
metallic  base,  so  as  to  be  shielded  from  induction  {see 
§51,  page  99).  This  statical  method,  therefore,  of 
comparing  the  capacities  of  two  condensers,  each  of  small 
capacity,  although  susceptible  of  giving  extremely  accurate- 
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results  whea  carried  out  with  the  various  precautions 
that  would  be  adopted  by  a  skilled  experimenter,  is  alto< 
gether  unsuitable  to  be  employed  by  a  beginner. 

The  following  method,  however,  based  on  a  plan  of 
experimenting  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Sauty,  has 
been  used  by  the  author  with  good  results,  c  and  c' 
(Fig.  127)  are  the  two  condensers  of  small  capacity,  M 
and  M',  that  we  desire  to  compare ;  a  and  h  are  two  ad- 
justable resistances  wound  double  in  the  ordinary  manner 
employed  in  constructing  resistance  coils  {see  Fig.  7,  §  12, 


Pig.  1^7. 

page  28),  K  is  a  key,  turning  about  its  centre  and  making 
contact  either  at  h^  or  at  Aj^,  so  that  by  moving  the 
handle  down  and  up  the  two  condensers  can  be  charged 
by  the  battery  b  or  discharged,  and  t  is  an  ordinary 
Bell  telephone  connecting  the  points  p  and  q,  and 
which  is  an  extremely  delicate  instrument  for  detecting 
small  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  a  current  passing 
through  it.  If  the  key  K  be  alternately  moved  up  and 
down  there  will  be  a  succession  of  currents  in  opposite 
directions  through  the  telephone,  unless  the  potentials  at 
p  and  Q  always  remain  equal  to  one  another,  and  in 
order  that  the  P.  D.  between  these  two  points  may  be 
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always  nought,  the  rise  or  ML  of  potential  at  each  of 
these  points  most  be  the  same  in  the  same  time.  This 
condition  will  be  fulfilled  when  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity that  flow  into,  or  out  of,  the  two  condensers  in 
the  8(ime  time,  are  directly  proportional  to  their  capaci- 
ties, and  when  there  is  no  sensible  retardation.  Further, 
if  the  potentials  at  p  and  Q  are  equal  to  one  another,  the 
quantities  of  electricity  that  flow  through  the  tw;o  wires, 
o  p  and  o  q  respectively,  must  be  inversely  proportional 
to  their  resistances  a  and  b.  Hence,  combining  these 
two  conditions,  no.  sound  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone 
if  a  and  b  are  adjusted  until 

M  __^ 

M'""a' 

The  substance  of  which  we  desire  to  measure  the 
specific  inductive  capacity,  as,  for  example,  a  sheet  of 
glass  or  a  sheet  of  guttapercha^ 
should  have  pasted  on  each  side  of 
it  sheets  bf  tinfoil  of  equal  size, 
and  about  one  inch  smaller  all 
round  than  the  sheet  of  dielectric, 
so  as  to  secure  little  surface  leakage. 
If  the  sheet  of  dielectric  be  itself 
Pjg  J28.  small,  the  space  left  uncovered  with 

tinfoil  must  be  less  than  one  inch  in 
width,  but  in  that  case  the  uncovered  portion  should  be 
carefuMy  cleaned  and  dried.  It  is  also  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  this  surface  leakage  to  rest  the 
condenser  on  a  block  B,  as  shown  in  Fig.  128,  so  as  to 
keep  the  underneath  portion  of  the  sheet  of  dielectric  D 
that  is  not  covered  with  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  corresponding 
with  T  above,  from  touching  anything. 

180.  Standard  Air  Condenser.— The  standard  air 
condenser  may  be  conveniently  constructed,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  129,  of  thin  sl^bs  of  plate  glass  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thi(^,  coated  on  both  sides  with  tinfoil. 
These  sheets  of  glass  do  not  act  as  the  dielectric,  but 
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merely  form  convenient  supports,  with  very  plane  sur- 
faces, for  the  sheets  of  tinfoil,  hence  the  two  sheets  of 
tinfoil  on  the  two  sides  of  any  one  of  the  slabs  of  glass 
must  be  electrically  connected.  With  every  alternate 
slab  1,  3,  5,  &c.,  the  sheets  of  tinfoil  are  pasted  over  the 


Fiff.  129. 


whole  surface  of  the  glass,  and  may  be  each  about  one 
square  foot  in  area,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  set 
2,  4,  6,  &c.,  there  is  one  inch  left  all  round  the  glass  not 
coated  with  tinfoil,  as  seen  on  the  top  plate  p  p  of  the 
condenser  in  the  6gure.  This  is  in  reality  the  top  plate 
but  one,  the  top  plate  t  t,  which  is  wholly  covered  with 
tinfoil,  having  been  removed  to  enable  the  plate  p  p  to  be 
seen.     The  first  set  form  together  the  outer  coating,  and 
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their  terminal  A  is  coimeeted  with  s  (Fig.  127),  while  all 
the  smaller  sheets  of  foil  form  the  inner  coating,  and 
their  terminal  b,  mounted  on  a  block  of  ebonite,  is  con- 
nected with  p.  The  glass  slabs  are  piled  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  but  separated  by  fragments,  of  glass 
FF,  all  of  the  same  thickness,  conveniently  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch ;  and  there  is  one  more  of  the 
slabs  with  the  larger  sheets  of  tinfoil  on  it  than  of  the 
others,  so  that  there  is  one  of  the  former  both  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top  of  the  condenser  when  it  is  thus 
built  up.  The  glass  plates  are  prevented  from  sliding 
over  one  another  when  the  condenser  is  moved,  by  their 
comers  fitting  into  grooves  in  the  four  ebonite  pillars 

B,B,S. 

The  capacity  of  the  standard  condenser,  in  farads, 
oquals 

A 

where  A  is  the  sum  of  the  areas^  reckoned  in  inches,  of  all 
the  smaller  sheets  of  tinfoil,  and  t  is  the  thickness  of 
one  of  the  little  glass  fragments. 

The  capacity  of  the  experimental  condenser  equals 

A' 


f  X 


4-462  X  low  X  l' 


where  A'  is  the  area  of  one  of  the  tinfoil  coatings,  f  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet  of  dielectric  under  test,  and  %  its 
specific  inductive  capacity.  Hence,  if  the  resistances  a 
and  b  (Fig.  127)  are  so  adjusted  that  no  sound  is  heard 
in  the  telephone, 

a       A        f 
•  =  -  X  -7    X  -. 
b       A'      t 

The  construction  of  the  Bell's  telephone,  such  as  may 
be  used  in  the  previous  experiment,  is  shown  in  Fig&  130 
and  131,  where  m  is  a  permanent  magnet,  terminated  at 
the  right-hand  end  (Fig.  130)  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron  of 
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the  same  thickness.  Round  this  piece  of  iron  is  a  coil  of 
wire  h  b,  the  ends  of  which  d  d  are  led  to  the  terminals 
V  V.  Close  to  the  end  of  the  piece  of  soft  iron,  but 
not  touching  it,  is  a  Mn  plate  of  ferrotype  iron  c  e.    The 


Pig.  130. 


piece  of  soft  iron  is  magnetised  by  the  permanent  magnet 
m,  and  thus  attracts  the  centre  of  the  thin  plate  of  iron, 
and  the  amount  of  this  attraction  is  varied  by  any  cur- 
rent that  passes  round  the  coil  b.  Hence,  if  there  be 
rapid  fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
round  this  coil,  and  still  more,  if  there  be  rapid  altema- 


Fig.  131. 

tions  in  the  direction  of  the  current  passing  round  this 
coil,  the  thin  iron  plate  will  be  set  in  rapid  vibration, 
and  a  sound  will  be  emitted.  If  the  telephone  be  well 
made,  and  if  the  ear  be  placed  near  the  opening  shown 
at  the  right  hand  in  Fig.  130,  and  at  the  left  hand  in 
Fig.  131,  the   sound  produced  by  even  extremely  small 
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alieraUons  in  the  current  strength,  can  be  heard,  if  tbey 
follow  one  another  with  auffidenJt  rapidity. 

181.  Every  Charged  Body  forms  One  Coating  of  a 
Condenser. — In  practice,  as  already  explained,  a  con- 
denser is  the  name  given  to  two  sets  of  sheets  of  metal 
so  arranged  that  the  one  set  has  a  large  capacity  rela- 
tively to  the  other ;  but,  in  reality,  every  charged  body 
forms  a  condenser  with  some  other  body ;  it  may  be  with 
the  walls  of  the  room,  or  the  ceiling,  or  the  table,  or  the 
body  of  the  experimenter,  or  with  all  of  them }  hence 
we  see  that  the  statement  made  at  the  foot  of  page  109, 
that  when  one  conducting  body  A  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  another  conducting  body  B,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
on  A  is  directly  proportional  to  the  P.  D.  between  A  and 
B  as  long  as  the  position  of  A,  relatively  to  b,  is  abso- 
lutely fixed,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
'  capacity  of  A  relatively  to  b  is  constant  as  long  as  their 
relative  positions  are  unchanged. 

In  §  67,  page  120,  it  was  explained  that  the  poten- 
tial of  the  charged  metal  plate  P  could  be  diminished  by 

bringing  near  it  the 
metal  plate  m,  connected 
with  the  earth.  We 
now  understand  that 
this  arises  from  the 
capacity  of  P  relatively 
to  M  being  increased  by 
approaching  them,  in 
consequence  of  which 
the  potential  of  P,  cor- 
responding with  a  given 
charge  on  it,  is  dimin- 
ished {see  §  167,  page 
308). 

182.  Capacity  of  a 
Spherical  Condenser. — If  a  metallic  sphere  a  (Fig.  132) 
of  a  centimetres'  radius  be  insulated  concentrically  inside 
another  hollow  metallic  sphere  B  of  6  centimetres'  radius, 
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and  i|  the  dielectric  separating  them  be  air,  the  capacity 
of  A,  relatively  to  By  can  be  proved  to  be 

ab 

farads. 


9  X  10"  (6-4 
This  last  expression  can  be  written  in  the  form 


9x10 


"('-D 


from  which  we  see  that  as  b  grows  greater  and  greater, 
the  capacity  of  A  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  '  Con- 
sequently, although  we  have  no  experience  of  a  single 
charged  body  insulated  alone  in  space,  we  can  see  what 
is  the  limit  to  which  the  capacity  of  A  approaches,  as  b 
becomes  larger  and  larger.  The  value  of  this  limit  is 
obtained  by  making  b  equal  to  infinity,  when  the  capacity 
of  A  becomes 


9  X  10" 


faradsy 


and  this  is  practically  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  A,  Fig.  43,  page  121,  it  is  so  faraway  from 
other  bodies  as  to  be  practtcaUf/  beyond  the  range  of 
their  inductive  action.* 

But  because  we  can  calculate  the  capacity  of  a  body 
when  it  is  so  far  away  from  other  bodies  as  to  be  practi- 
cally beyond  the  range  of  their  inductive  action,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  we  can  have  a  charged  body  exist- 
ing alone  in  space.  Indeed,  as  seen  in  §  60,  page  115, 
we  cannot  produce  only  a  single  quantity  of  electricity, 
since  egtud  and  opposite  quantities  are  produced  simul- 
taneou^yi  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  have  one  body 
charged  positively  or  negatively  without  some  other 
body  existing  with  an  equal  and  opposite  charge  on  it 

And  just  as  we  have  no   experience  of  a  single 
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charged  body  existing  by  itself,  so  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  obtain  two  bodies  charged  with  the  same  kind  of 
electricity  without  a  third  one  oppositely  charged.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  two 
positively  or  of  two  negatively  electrified  bodies  repeUing 
one  another  as  if  this  action  could  take  place  without  the 
presence  of  any  third  body,  we  must  not  allow  this  very 

convenient  form  of  ex- 
pression to  cause  us  to 
forget  that  all  our  ex- 
perience of  the  action 
of  electrified  bodies  is 
derived     from     experi- 
ments   made    inside  a 
room,  the  walls,  ceiling, 
and  floor  of  which  are 
more  or  less  good  con- 
ductors,     and      which 
form    condensers    with 
the  electrified  bodies  in- 
side the  room.    For  ex- 
ample, if  A  and  0  (Fig. 
133)    be    two    spheres 
electrified       positively, 
and    placed    inside     a 
conducting    room    B  B, 
the  distribution  of  the 
density  will  be  roughly  as  in  the  figure,  the  density  being 
greatest  where  the  plus  or  minus  signs  are  nearest  to- 
Sto     If  A  and  c  be  free  to  move,  then,  as  is  well 
known,  they  will  separate  from  one  another,  and  a^ 
STh  the  sides  of  the  room.     This  a^ion  is  usu^y 
Regarded  as  being  caused,  partly  by  ^e  ^Vf^'^:^^^'^^ 
podtive  electricities  on  a  and  c  and  partly  by  the^^ 
faction  of  the  positive  electricity  on  each  of  the  bodies 
by  the  negative  electricity  on  the  side  of  the  waU  ad- 
g;.ent^  the  two  bodies  ^spectively    But  a^  ^e  have  no 
experimental  evidence  of  what  would  happen  if  A  and  c 
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could  exist  with  their  positive  charges  apart  from  b  b,  it 
may  be  that  it  is  the  attraction  of  the  opposite  elec- 
tricities that  causes  A  and  c  to  separate,  and  that  there 
is  no  repulsion  at  all  between  the  similarly  electrified 
bodies  A  and  c ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  true  whether  a  and 
c  be  spheres  inside  a  conducting  room  with  flat  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor,  or 
whether  they  be  conduc- 
tors of  any  shape  inside 
another  of  any  other 
shape,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
134. 

Example  102.— What 
is  the  capacity  of  the 
earth  regained  as  a  sphere 
insulated  in  space  ?  ^*»-  ^^' 

Answer. — The    mean 
radius  of  the  earth  is  6*3703  xlO^  centimetres,  hence  its 
capacity  is  0-0007078  farads,  or  roughly  708  microfarads, 
which  is  the  capacity  of  about  2,000  miles  of  ordinary 
submarine  telegraph  cable. 

188.  Condenser  Method  of  Comparing  the  K  H.  Fs. 
of  Current  Generators. — ^We  have  already  seen  (§  132, 
page  234)  that  with  cells  which  polarise,  as  it  is  called, 
the  ordinary  galvanometer  methods  of  comparing  RM.Fs. 
cannot  be  employed  to  obtain  accurate  results,  and  that 
a  null  method  like  that  of  PoggendorfiTs  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  When,  however,  a  condenser  and  a  suitable 
reflecting  galvanometer  for  measuring  capacity  are  at 
hand,  the  following  method  may  be  employed  instead  of 
Poggendorff''s.  Charge  the  condensers  successively  with 
the  two  current  generators,  and  in  each  case  measure  the 
charge  or  discharge  with  the  galvanometer,  then,  since 
the  deflections  are  proportional  to  the  charges  or  dis- 
charges (§  160,  page  299),  and  since  these  charges  are 
proportional  to  the  E.  M.  Fs.  employed,  it  follows  that 
the  E.  M.  Fs.  are  proportional  to  the  deflections. 

If  the  plates  of  the  cell  have  only  a  very  small  sur&oe 
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in  contaet  with  the  liquid,  the  polarisatioii  arising  from 
the  flow  of  electricity  into  the  condenser  to  charge  it 
may  be  sensible  if  the  condenser  have  a  laige  capacity. 
Hence,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  important  to  use  a  condenser 
of  as  small  a  capacity  as  can  be  employed  to  give  a 
satisfactory  deflection  with  the  most  delicate  galvano- 
meter available.  Such  a  precaution  is  especially  neces- 
sary when  experiments  on  the  K  M.  Fs.  of  celk  made 
of  simple  pieces  of  wire  dipping  into  various  liquids  are 
performed. 

184.  Condenser  Method  of  Measuring  the  Besistance 
of  a  Current  Generator. — ^We  have  seen,  §  115,  page  204, 
that  if.  a  current  generator  having  a  fixai  E.  M.  F.  equal 
to  E  volts,  and  a  resistance  of  b  ohms,  be  shunted  with  a 
resistance  of  r  ohms,  the  P.  D.  at  the  terminals  will  be 

-!L-  X  E  volts. 
r  +  6 

If,  then,  we  employ  first  the  generator  unshunted  to 
charge  the  condenser,  and  obtain,  on  charging  or  on  dis- 
charging through  a  suitable  galvanometer,  a  first  swing  di 
of  the  spot  of  light ;  second,  if  the  generator  be  shunted 
with  a  resistance  r  ohms,  and  we  obtain,  on  charging  or 
on  discharging,  a  first  swing  d^,  we  know  that 

E, 


^. 

=  E 

r        , 

< 

■r  +  b' 

• 

6  = 

With  cells  that  polarise  it  is  very  important  that  the 
battery  should  be  shunted  with  the  resistance  r  atUy  at  the 
moment  of  eharging  the  eondensery  and  that  the  act  of 
disconnecting  the  battery  from  the  condenser  should  also 
disconnect  the  shunt.  This  may  be  conveniently  eflected, 
without  the  employment  of  any  special  key,  by  joining 
up  the  arrangement  as  shown  in  Fig.  135,  the  key  in  the 
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figure  being  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  that  shown . 
in  Fig.  121,  page  320,  but  not  possessing  such  high 
insulation,  as  this  is  unnecessary  with  the  present  experi- 
ment. One  pole  Q  of  the  battery  b  is  permanently  con- 
nected with  one  end  of  the  resistance  r,  with  one  coating 
Cj  of  the  condenser,  and  with  the  upper  screw  Sg  of  the 
key ;  the  other  pole  p  of  the  battery  is  insulated  as  long 
as  the  contact  at  Si  is  broken.  On  depressing  the  lever 
the  contact  at  Sj  is  broken  and  that  at  s^  made ;  this  has 
the  effect  of  connecting  the  pole  p  of  the  battery  to  the 


Pig.  135. 

other  end  of  the  resistance  r  and  to  the  other  coating  0^ 
of  the  condenser  through  the  galvanometer  ^,  hence  the 
condenser  is  charged  through  the  galvanometer  with  the 
cell  shunted.  On  liberating  the  key,  which  sltovld  he 
done  dvrectly  the  first  awing  ia  completed,  the  contact  at 
Si  is  broken  and  that  at  82  made ;  p  is  therefore  discon- 
nected from  the  shiint  and  the  galvanometer,  and  the 
condenser  is  discharged  through  the  galvanometer. 

To  observe  the  charge  with  the  battery  unshunted,  the 
infinity  plug  in  r  must  be  withdrawn,  or  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  resistance  >  must  be  disconnected  from  the  rest  of 
the  circuit 
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185.  -Measuring  a  BesiBtanoe  by  the  Bate  of  Ijobb 
of  Charge. — ^When  a  resutancd  of  not  merely  thouBands  of 
megohms,  but  of  millions  of  megohms  has  to  be  measured,  the 
galvanometer  method  described  in  §  161,  page  278,  is  not  sensitive 
enough,  unless  an  enormously  large  battery  be  employed,  and  a 
mode  of  testing  depending  not  on  measuring  the  rate  of  leakage 
but  on  measuring  the  amount  that  haa  leaked  in  a  given  time  haa 
to  be  resorted  to,  as  follows: — ^If  a  charged  condenser  have 
its  two  coatings  connected  by  a  resistance,  it  will  be  discharged 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
resistance,  and  the  capacity  of  the  condenser.  If  F  farads  be  the 
capacity,  r  ohms  the  resistance,  and  if  the  P.  D.  between  the  coat- 
ings be  V  volts  at  a  certain  time,  and  V  volts  t  seconds  afterwards, 
then  we  can  prove  that 

0-4343^ 

hence  the  resistance  r  may  be  ascertained  if  we  know  F,  V,  V, 
and  t. 

To  prove  this  formula  we  shall  assume  that  the  whole  interval 
t  seconds,  during  which  the  discharge  is  observed,  is  subdivided  into 
a  great  number  n  of  very  small  equal  intervals  of  time  r,  so  small 
iluit  during  the  whole  of  any  one  of  these  small  intervals,  the  P.  D. 
between  the  coatings  may  be  supposed  to  remain  constant,  so  that 
instead  of  the  P.  D.  falling  gradually  from  V  volts  to  V  volts,  we 
suppose  it  to  fall  by  n  small  jumps,  one  jump  being  made  at  the 
end  of  each  interval.  The  same  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
truth  is  made  when  a  curve  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a  very 
great  number  of  very  short  straight  lines,  each  two  adjoining 
straight  lines  differing  very  slightly  from  one  another  in  direction, 
since,  instead  of  the  gradual  change  of  direction  which  occurs  in 
going  along  a  real  curve,  we  have  a  discontinuous  change  in 
moving  along  the  succession  of  short  straight  lines. 

At  the  commencement,  the  nimiber  of  coulombs  in  one  coating 
of  the  condenser  is 

FV, 

and  during  the  first  interval  the  quantity  in  coulombs  that  flows 
out  of  the  one  coating  into  the  other  is 

V 

•0  that  the  quantity  that  will  remain  in  this  coating  is 

FV-XrorFvCi  - —\\ 
r  \        Fr/ 
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hence,  the  P.  D.  between  the  coatings  at  the  end  of  the  first 
interml  equals 


('-f,> 


Doling  the  second   interval   of  r  seconds  the  number  of 
coulombs  that  will  flow  from  one  coating  into  the  other  equals 

80  that  the  quantity  that  will  remain  in  each  coating  will  be 

.    "('-f;)-K-i)- 

"  ("-F')(>-F7> 

or    FVl  1 ^1  coulombs. 

\         Pr/ 

Similarly!  the  number  of  coulombs  remaining  on  each  coating  at 
the  end  of  the  third  interval  equals 

and  at  the  end  of  the  n,  the  interval  that  is  at  the  time  t^ 
lut  this  is  equal  to  FV, 

or  dividing  both  sides  by  F,  and  substituting  —  for  r,  it  follows 
that 

V        Fr  »/ 
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and  thiB  if  more  and  more  true  the  larger  n  be  made.    Bat  it  can 
be  shown  mathematically  that  when  n  u  infinitely  great 


('-f;iY- 


when  ff  ttandfl  for  2*71828.    So  that 

Ckmaequently,  oonyerting  the  logarithm  to  the  baae  c  to  a 
logarithm  to  the  baae  10,  by  the  method  given  in  §  168,  page  296, 
we  have 

0*4343  i 


Fl<«io|, 


If  an  deotrometer,  with  weQ-insolated  quarter  cylinden,  be 
available,  then  the  loss  of  potential  can  be  easily  observed  by 
attaching  the  two  coatings  A  the  condenser  to  the  opposite  pairs 
of  quarter  cylinders,  giving  the  condenser  a  charge,  and  observing 
the  times  at  which  the  spot  of  light  passes  two  definite  positions  on 
the  scale,  for  V  and  Y'  may  be  measured  in  any  nni&,  since  we 
have  merely  te  deal  with  the  ratio  of  V  to  V.  In  this  way  the 
insulation  of  even  a  short  length  of  well-insulated  cable  can  be 
measured.  For,  as  the  cable  is  shorter,  and  r  is  larger,  F  is  pro- 
portionately smaJler,  so  that  the  time  the  P.  D.  takes  to  faU  from 
one  given  value  to  another  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the 
cable. 

186.  Bate  of  IiObb  of  Charge  ftCm.  Iieakage  tiirough 
the  Mass  depends  on  the  Katnre  of  the  Dielectric 
only,  and  not  on  the  Shape  or  Siae  of  the  Condenser. 
— Not  merely  is  the  time  the  P.  D.  takes  to  faU  from  one  given 
value  to  anouier  independent  of  the  area  of  the  coatings  of  the 
condenser,  but  it  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  (tielectric. 
Take  the  case  of  a  condenser  with  flat  parallel  plates.  Thai,  if  A 
be  the  area  of  one  of  the  coatings  in  square  in<mes,  d  the  distanoa 
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behreen  them  in  mcheSy  and  «  fhe  "  aptc^/le  reaitiance^*  or  resistaaoe 
per  cubic  inch  of  the  dielectric. 


A 


and  from  §  169,  page  311,  if  t  be  the  spedfio  inductiye  capacity  of 
the  dielecmc, 

4-452  X  10"  X  d' 

•  *  •    if  <  be  the  time  in  seconds  during  which  the  P.  D.  falls 
from  V  to  V, 

dxs       0-4343  ^  X  4-462  x  10"if 

^  IAlog.,1 

V 

m-io  y,       1.934  ^  iQi, 


the  rigbt-hand  expression  depending  only  on  the  specific  re- 
sistance, and  specific  inductiye  capacity  of  the  dielectric,  and  not 
on  its  shape  or  size. 

So  in  tiie  same  way  with  a  cylindrical  condenser  the  capacity 
in  farads,  as  we  have  seen  from  §  168,  page  308,  and  §  169,  page 
311,  is 

•x?l!lx:  ' 


10»       log.ioD-log.io^J* 

wbere  i  is  tbe  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric,  /  the 
length  of  the  condenser  in  centimetres,  and  D  and  d  the  diameters 
of  tiie  coatings.  It  ma^  also  be  shown  that  if  s'  be  the  resistance, 
in  obms,  per  cubic  centunetre  of  the  dielectric,  r,  the  resistance  of 
length  /  of  tbe  cylindrical  condenser  is 


0-8686,;  <'"»•"  ^-^«"'^ 

Ckmsequently, 

V 

Jog-io  v"        4-912  X  10" 

■«■-#'•• 
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Ithaatobe  remembered  that  whereas  for  fhe  condenser  with 
flat  parallel  plates,  b  was  the  lesistanoe  per  euhie  inch  d  the  dielec- 
tric, here  f'  is  the  resistance  per  eubie  emtimetrc.  Hence,  since  the 
resistance  is  proportional  to  the  thickness,  and  inyersely  as  the 
sectional  area, 

_  2-54  ^ 
2-64«    * 

or    f'  =  2*54«; 

that  is,  the  ruiatanct  per  euhie  eentimetre  of  any  nibttanee  ie  2*54 
Hmee  the  reeietanee  per  eubie  ineh.  The  specific  inductiye  capacity, 
t,  is  independent  of  the  nnit  of  lengUi  or  area.  Hence,  substi- 
tuting the  yalue  for  /,  we  obtain 

log.  10  - 
^  *®  Y'  1-934  X  lOB 


which  is  the  same  expression  as  that  obtained  with  flat  parallel 
plates. 

187.  G-alvanometric  Method  of  Measuring  Beslst- 
anoe  by  Iioaa  of  Charge.— In  the  foimula  given  in  §  185, 
page  344,  we  may  substitute  for  V  and  V  the  number  of  cou- 
lombs E  and  E',  on  one  of  the  coatings  of  the  condenser  when  the 
P.  D.  between  the  coatings  is  V  and  V'  volts,  so  that 

0-4343  t 

r  =  — 


Flog...  I 


If  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  be  sufficiently  large,  E  and 
E'  can  be  measured  by  charging  the  condenser  through  a  gal- 
vanometer at  a  certain  moment,  and  dischaigin^  it  again  at  the 
end  of  t  seconds,  using  the  arrangement  shown  m  Fig.  123,  page 
.  322.  To  enable  the  lever  L  of  the  key,  seen  more  plunly  in  Fig. 
121,  page  320,  to  be  left  without  completing  the  contact  at  S| 
or  at  82  during  the  time  the  condenser  is  left  insulated,  the  screw 
which  makes  the  upper  contact  S,  should  be  screwed  out  so  far 
that  it  would  require  a  slight  up^stuti  pressure  to  be  given  to  the 
lever  to  cause  it  to  make  tms  upper  contact.  If  the  resistance 'to 
leakage  be  very  large,  E  and  E'  will  be  nearly  e^ual  to  one 
another  unless  t  be  taken  inconveniently  long.  This  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  by  using  a  large  battery,  and  charging  the  con- 
denser with  the  galvanometer  wunted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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time  t,  and  then  charf;ing  it  again  with  the  galvanometer  nn- 
shunted,  and  therefore  in  a  much  more  sensitiTe  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  time  t.  In  this  way  K  and  K  -  K'  will  be  measured,  and 
by  properly  choosing  the  shunt,  the  second  test  may  be  made  as 
dehcate  as  the  first.  Since,  however,  as  mentioned  in  §  174,  page 
319,  a  difficulty  is  introduced  when  comparing  two  quantities  of 
electricity  if  the  galvanometer  be  shunted  in  one  case  and  not  in 
the  other,  this  method  is  not  a  perfectly  accurate  one  unless  the 
following  correction  be  introduced. 

188.  Multiplying  Power  of  a  Shunt  used  in  Mea- 
suring a  Discharge.— When  a  quantity  of  electricity  is 
passed  through  a  shunted  galvanometer,  the  quantities  that  pass 
respectively  through  the  galvanometer  and  ^unt  are  inversely  as 
their  resistances  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  steady  current ;  but 
when,  after  the  discharge  haa  been  completed,  the  needle  begins 
to  move,  its  motion  induces  a  current  m  the  galvanometer  and 
shunt  in  such  a  direction  as  to  tend  to  stop  its  motion.  This  in- 
duced current,  therefore,  damps  the  motion  of  the  needle,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  to  use  the  formula  for  damped  vibrations  given  in 
§  157,  page  296.  It  can,  however,  be  prov^  mathematically  that 
with  a  given  galvanometer,  and  with  a  given  adjustment  of  the  eon^ 
trolling  magnet,  ^e.y  the  damping  in  this  ease  has  simply  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  by  a  definite  amount,  m- 
dependentlg  of  the  resistance  of  the  shunt.  So  that  if  or  be  the  actual 
gsdvanometer  resistance,  and  s  that  of  the  partieular  shunt  em- 
ployed, the  multiplying  power  for  a  discharge  ia 

» ' 

where  /  has  a  definite  value,  independent  of  that  of  s,  for  a  given 
galvanometer  with  a  given  adjustment  of  the  controlling  magnet, 
&c.  Instead,  therefore,  of  employing  the  formula  for  damped 
vibrations,  to  do  which  we  must  measure  the  decrement  when  its 
vibrations  are  damped,  we  may  simply  determine  the  constant  /  in 
the  following  way : — 

Charge  a  condenser  with  a  small  P.  D.,  say  of  V^  volts, 
through  the  galvanometer  unshunted,  obtaining  a  first  swing  di, 
say.  Next,  having  discharged  the  condenser,  ^unt  the  galvano- 
meter with  any  convenient  sliunt  of  resistance  s,  increase  &.e  P.  D. 
to  a  suitably  larger  value  Y,  volts,  and  charge  the  condenser 
through  the  shunted  galvanometer,  obtaining  a  first  swing  d^ 
Then,  since  the  quantities  which  pass  into  the  condenser  are  pro- 
portional to  Yi  and  Y,, 

V.  _  »±£±^  ^  ji 
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or  the  multiplying  power  of  the  ahunty 

l±£±V  =  Zl     ^ 


and    g-\-/=s(^.Yl^l\ 


Ab  Vi  and  V,  only  occur  in  a  ratio,  we  do  not  require  to 
know  their  abeolute  yiduea  in  volts,  and  the  simplest  method  of 
obtaining  two  F.  Ds.  having  a  known  ratio  is  that  given  in  §  160, 
page  278. 

Example  103.  —  On  charging  a  slightly  leaky  condenser 
through  a  galvanometer  of  1,000  ohms'  resistance,  shunted  with  the 
y^th  shunt,  a  deflection  of  230  scale  divisions  is  obtained.  The 
condenser  is  tiien  insulated,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  minute  it  is 
again  charged  but  with  the  galvanometer  unshunted,  and  a  deflec- 
tion of  112  scale  divisions  ia  obtained.  What  ia  the  resistance  of 
the  condenser  ? 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  first  deflection  in  farads,  as  well 
as  to  find  the  increased  multiplving  power  of  the  shunt  for  a  dis- 
charge, let  us  charge  a  well-insulated  condenser  of  known  capacity, 
say  ^rd  of  a  microfarad,  with  ^the  same  P.  D.  as  was  used  in  tiie 
previous  experiment ;  let  this  give  a  deflection  of  176  scale  divi- 
sions with  the  galvanometer  unshunted.  Next  discharge  the  con- 
denser, shunt  the  galvanometer  with,  say,  the  same  shunt  as 
was  used  before,  increase  the  F.  D.  employed,  and  again  charge* 
the  condenser,  obtaining,  say,  a  deflection  of  296  scale  divisions. 
Let  these  two  P.  Ds.  be  those  between  the  points  S  and  T,  Fig.  101, 
page  278,  and  L  and  M,  and  let  the  ratio  of  the  resistanoes  of  q 
and  p  be  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1,736. 

The  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  for  a  discharge  equals 

* Jl^HV  ,  1736        176 
«  10  296* 

=  103, 

therefore  the  capacity  of  our  sightly  leaky  condenser  is  . 

103  ^x— farads, 

176      3  X  10« 

or    46*12  microfarads. 

Next,  K  being  the  number  <rf  ooulombs  in  one  ooating  of  ooi 
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slightiy  leakv  oondenaer  at  the  moment  of  charging,  and  K  tlM 
qiumtity  at  the  end  of  half  a  minnte, 

K— K* 

-^r-  =  112-J.230X  103, 

XL 

.-.  log.  10-^   =  00021. 


Henoe^ 


: -Oi?lL2<Jiohms. 
*^*^^.  X  00021 


10« 

Answer. — 137*5  megohmB. 

Lauge  Potential  Differences. 

189.  Production  of  Large  Potential  DifTerenoes.— 
When  any  two  dissimiiar  substances  are  brought  into 
contact,  there  is  a  certain  P.  D.  set  up  between  them  in 
consequence  of  what  is  known  as  the  '*  contact  potential 
difference/*  The  two  substances,  therefore,  become 
charged,  like  the  two  coatings  of  a  condenser,  with 
equsi  and  opposite  amounts  of  electricity,  depending  on 
the  contact  P.  2>.,  the  proximity  of  the  two  bodies  and 
their  size.  If  either,  or  both,  of  these  bodies  be  an  in- 
sulator, or  be  held  by  an  insulating  handle,  some,  or  all, 
of  the  charge  will  remain  when  the  bodies  are  separated. 
If  the  bodies  be  separated  in  such  a  way  that  practically 
aU  the  points  of  contact  are  broken  at  the  same  time, 
then  aU  the  charge  will  remain  on  ecu^h  of  the  bodies  if 
they  be  properly  insulated.  As  the  distance  between 
the  bodies  increases  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  rapidly 
diminishes,  hence  the  P.  D.  between  the  bodies  rapidly 
increases.  In  this  way  a  P.  D.  of  many  hundreds,  or 
thousands,  of  volts  can  easily  be  produced  by  bringing  a 
piece  of  dry,  clean  glass  into  close  contact  with  a  piece 
of  silk,  or  a  piece  of  dry,  clean  ebonite  into  close  contact 
with  a  piece  of  catVskm^  and  then  separating  them ;  and 
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just  as  work  has  to  be  done  in  separating  the  two  plates 
of  a  charged  condenser  (see  Example  100,  page  326),  work 
has  to  be  done  in  separating  the  glass  from  the  silk,  or 
the  ebonite  from  the  cat's-skin,  and  the  power  that .  the 
glass  or  ebonite  has  to  give  a  spark  when  the  knuckle  is 
brought  near  it,  arises  from  the  condenser  possessing  a 
store  of  potential  energy.  (See  §  176,  page  322.)  The 
ebonite  forms  one  of  the  coatings  of  this  condenser,  and 
the  surface  of  the  room  the  other,  because,  as  the  cat's- 
skin  is  not  a  good  insulator,  the  charge  of  positive  elec- 
tricity induced  on  it  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
ebonite,  spreads  itself  over  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  of 
the  room  on  the  separation.  Ab  explained  in  §  61,  page 
115^  the  object  of  rubbing  the  glass  with  the  silk  is  to 
bring  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  insulating  glass  into 
successive  contact  with  the  silk. 

The  well-known  cylindrical  and  plate-glass  frictional 
electrical  machines  are  merely  contrivances  for  bringing 
different  portions  of  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  or  a  sieet 
of  glass,  successively  into  close  contact  with  a  silk  rubber, 
and  separating  them  again.  The  electrical  energy  pro- 
duced by  such  an  apparatus  depends  simply  on  the  work 
required  to  perform  the  separation  of  the  positively  elec- 
trified portions  of  glass  from  the  negatively  electrified 
rubber,  whereas  the  actual  power  expended  in  turning 
such  a  machine  is  mainly  wasted  in  overcoming  friction 
and  producing  heat.  Hence,  siich/rictiancU  machines  are 
extremely  inefficieTU  converters  of  mechanical  energy  into 
electrical  energy,  and  they  are,  therefore,  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete,  and  being  replaced  by  the  much  more  efficient 
irvfluence  m^achines.    (See  §  194,  page  361.) 

190.  Condensing  Electroscopa  —  The  increase  of 
P.  D.  between  the  two  coatings  of  a  charged  condenser, 
produced  by  separating  the  plates,  may  be  employed  to 
cajise  an  ordinary  gold-leaf  electroscope  to  indicate  the 
P.  D.  existing  at  the  terminals  of  two  or  three  cells  in 
series.  For,  let  the  plate  h,  Fig.  42,  page  120,  be  con- 
nected electrically  with  the  tinfoil  coating  of  the  gold- 
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leaf  electro8C0f)e,  and  placed  close  to  the  plate  p ;  then 
let  them  be  connected  with  the  terminals  of,  say,  three 
Daniell's  cells  in  series,  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
charged  with  a  P.  D.  of  about  3*3  volts.  Now,  discon- 
nect p  from  the  cells,  and  remove  m  altogetheir,  then  the 
P.  D.  in  volts  between  t)ie  gold-leaves  and  the  tinfoil 
coating  of  the  electroscope  wiU  become  3*3  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  P  when  m  was  clo§»  to  it,  to  its 
cap9.city  when  U  has  been  removed  far  away,  that  is,  when 
p  forms  a  condenser  with  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
roopfi,  and  with  the  tinfoil  coating  of .  the  electroscope ; 
since,  with  a  given  charge  on  the  coatings  of  a  condenser 
the  P.  D.  between  the  coatings  is  inversely  as  the 
capacity  {see  §  167,  page  303).  This  ratio  will  be  the 
greater  the  nearer  M  was  brought  to  p  during  the  charg- 
ing, and  may  easily  be  made  100  or  more  (so  that  the 
P.  D.  between  the  gold-leaves  and  the  tinfoil  coating  is 
now  between  300  and  400  volts)  by  having  the  surfaces 
of  the  plates  carefully  coated  with  a  layer  of  shell-lac, 
and  by  simply  resting  m  on  p.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
ratio  of  capacities  to  be  considered  is  that  of  P  plus  that 
of  the  gold-leaves  when  h  is  clode  to  p,  to  that  of  p  plus 
that  of  the  gold-leaves  when  h  is  far  away ;  and  although 
the  capacity  of  the  gold-leaves  is  insignificant  in  compari- 
son vith  that  of  p  when  M  is  very  near  p,  it  is  not  so 
when  M  hafi  been  removed.  The  above  will  be  practi- 
cally the  same  whether  m  be  disconnected  or  not  from 
either  the  tinfoil  coating  or  the  cells,  before  it  is  re- 
moved. 

In  order  that  the  distances  separating  all  parts  of  M 
and  p  may  be  very  small,  their  surfaces  must  be  made 
quite  plane,  and  it  is  dif^cult  to  do  this  unless  the  plates 
be  fairly  thicjc.  But  if  they  are  thick  they  will  be  too 
heavy  to  rest  on  the  stem  of  the  electroscope,  hence  it  ia 
better  to  support  p  as  the  plate  a  (Fig. 29,  page  8*8),  is  sifp- 
poi-ted,  by  means  of  an  insulating  stand  having  a  fairly 
strong  glass  rod,  and  to  connect  it  with  w  of  the  electro- 
scope by  a  thin  pi^ce  of  wire. 
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I  19L  Calibrating  a  Gold-Leaf  Eleetroscope.— If  the; 
ratio,  r,  say,  that  the.  sum  of  the  capacities  of  p  and  of 
the  gold-leaves  when  m  is  placed  in  a  fixed  position  near 
Fb^rs.tb  the  sum  when  m  is  for  away,  be  accurately 
known,  then  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  which  will  not  in- 
dicate directly  a  P.  D.  of  less  than  100  or  200  volts,  may 
be  calibrated  for  any  divergence  of  the  leav;es  by  the' 
employment  of  some  ten  or  twelve  cells.  For  if  p  and 
M,  when  near  together,  be  charged  with  one  cell,  and 
then  M  be  removed,  and  the  divergence  of  the  gold-leaveii 
c^  noted,  then  p  and  m  be  charged  with  two  cells,  m  be 
removed,  and  the  divergence  c^^  noted,  Ac,  these  divert 
gences  di,  d^  &c.,  will  correspond  with  a  P.  D;  between 
the  gold-leaves  and  the  tinfoil  coating  of  r  E,  2  r  E,  dsa^' 
volts,  where  E  is  the  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell,  and  which  ^ 
1-104  volts  if  the  cells  be  Darnell's  cells  made  with 
equidense  solutions  of  copper  and  zinc  sulphate,  and  if 
pure  zinc  and  copper  plates  be  employed  (^e^  §119^ 
page  211). 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to.  determine  this 
ratio,  r,  by  calculation,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  calcu^ 
lating  the  capacity  of  P,  and  the  gold-leaves  when  M  was 
removed.  To  determine  it  experimentally  would  be 
nearly  as  difficult  as  calibrating  the  gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope directly  by  experiment.  We  must,  therefor^ 
Employ  some  condenser,  the  capacity  of  which  can  be 
made  to  have  two  very  distinct  values,  both  of  which  ar6 
large  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  gold-leaves, 
having  a  known  ratio  to  one  another  of  about  100 ;  or  we 
may  employ  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  in  1885,  for  increasing  a  P.  D.  in  a  known 
ratio,  and  which  is  shown  symbolically  in  Fig.  136.  A, 
B,  c,  &c.,  are  well-insulated  condensers  of  not  necessarily 
equal  capacities,  joined  up  in  series,  the  outer  coating  of 
the  first  a  being  connected  with  the  outside  of  the  electro- 
scope, and  the  inner  coating  z  of  the  last  with  the  gold- 
leaves.  A  well-insulated  battery,  s  s,  of  a  convenient 
number  of  cells,  having  an  E.  M.  F.  equal  to  E  volts,  has 
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irH'I'I'l^  • 


its  terminals  connected,  first  with  a  and  6,  then,  instead, 
with  h  and  c^  then  with  c  and  rf,  Ac.  On  the  battery  ter- 
minals being  connected  with  a  and  6,  the  coatings  of  the 
first  condenser  will  have  a  P.  D.  of  E  volts  produced 
between  them,  and  similarly  on  the  battery  terminals 
being  connected  with  h  and  c  a  P.  D.  of  E  volts  will  be 
produced  between  h  and  c,  therefore  the  P.  D.  between  a 
and  c  will  be  2  E  volts. 
Again,  on  connecting  the 
battery  terminals  with  c 
and  d,  the  P.  D.  between 
a  and  ■  d  will  become  3  E 
volts,  Ac.  Hence,  if  there 
be  100  condensers  in  series, 
and  if  the  battery  be  moved 
along  so  t^t  its  terminals 
make  successive  contacts 
with  the  pairs  of  coatings 
of  ea^h  of  the  condensers, 
the  P.  D.  between  a  and  «, 
that  is  between  the  outer 
coating  of  the  electroscope 
and  the  gold -leaves,  will 
become  100  E,  and  by 
making  E  first,  say  2  volts, 
next  3  volts,  and  so  on, 
the  electroscope  can  be  calibrated  with  P.  Ds.  of  200, 
300,  ifcc,  volts. 

In  the  last  paragraph  it  is  stated  that  the  coatings  of 
the  condensers  are  well  insulated  from  one  another,  but 
if  the  battery  terminals  s  s  be  rapidly  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  so  as  to  make  rapid  successive  contacts  with 
the  coatings  of  the  various  condensers,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  the  insulation  of  the  condensers  to  be  fairly 
good,  as  there  will  be  no  time  for  leakage  to  take  place 
between  the  successive  contacts  of  the  coatings  of  each 
^condenser  with  the  battery  terminals. 

The  following  ^ves  the  result  of  the  approximate 


Fig.  138. 
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Angle  between  the  gold- 
leavee. 


calibration  of  a  gold-leaf   electroscope,  the  gold-leavei^ 
being  about  1 J  inch  long : — 

p.  D,  between  the  IcftveB  4^d 

the  tinfoil  coating 

in  volta. 

26<^  600 

42«-6  760 

60*^-2  1,000 

92''-7  1,600 

192.  Eleotrophoms.— The  oldest  form  of   influence 
machme  is  the  *'  electropluntu"  which  consists  of  a  plate  of 

some  insulating  sub* 
stance  i  (Fig.  137), 
usually  ebonite  In  th^ 
modem  electn^ho- 
rus,  fastened  into  a 
metal  backing  b,  and 
a  movable  metal  plate 
p,  into  which  screws 
a  metal  ferrule  at- 
tached to  an  insu- 
lating rod  or  handle 
B.  llie  eleotrophoru9 
can  be  made  to  give 
a  succession  of  either 
positive  or  negative 
chai'ges  of  high  po- 
tential by  the  varior 
turn  of  capacity  of  the 
condenser  formed  of 
the  ebonite  and  the 
plate  p,  produced  by 
altering  tiieir  distance 
from  one  another 


Pig.  1S7. 


The  ebonite,  on  being  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cat'a- 
skin,  becomes  negatively  charged,  and  foims  a  condenser 
of  fixed  capacity  with  the  uninsulated  backing  b,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  therefore  charged  positively.  Further, 
this  condenser-action  causes  the  negative  charge  produced 
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6n  t&e  ttpfiier  Btti'fiice  df  the  ebbidte  to  1M  a€tfti6ted  a  stnali 
distance  downwatcbs  into  thfe  insulating  sttblrtiufeef  of  the 
(ftboidte,  and  so  prevents  the  charge  being  easiljjr  i^moved 
by  the  metal  plate  p  when  it  is  Md  for  a  short  time 
On  tifte  ebonite.  If  this  plate  be  held  bj  the  insulating 
handle  6,  and  placed  oh  tfte  ebonite,  the  potential  of 
the  ebonite  will  be  slightly  dimiMshed  numerically — ^that 
is,  become  less  negative — {see  §  67,  page  120),  and  the 
plate  p  will  be  raised  to  a  fairly  high  negative  potential, 
the  density  on  its  loweir  surface  being  positive,  and  on 
its  upper  negative  {9Be  §  69,  B,  ^^Bigp  124) ;  p,  in  fact^ 
forms  a  condenser  with  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room. 
If  now,  by  means  of  the  insulating  handle,  held  <a  the 
extreme  end  to  dimmiah  the  swrface  leakage  ae  mtich  ae 
possibUy  p  be  removed  again  without  being  touched,  its 
n^ative  potential  will  grow  less  and  less  as  its  distance 
from  the  ebonite  grows  greater  and  greater,  and  the 
density  on  its  u|^er  aind  lower  surfaces  will  also  be 
diminished,  until  at  last  when  p  is  beyond  the  range  of 
the  inductive  action  of  the  ebonite  it  will  be  simply  an 
uncharged  body  at  a  potential  nought. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  wMle  p  is  resthig  on  the 
ebonite,  it  be  connected  wil^  iAtb  backing,  b,  or  with  the 
earth)  by  means  of  a  wir%  Or  more  simply  by  touching 
it  with  one'd  finger,  its  potential  will  be  reduced  to 
nought,  and  the  potential  of  l^e  ebonite  will  be  numeri- 
cally diminished.  Hence,  some  of  i^  positive  charge 
previously  induced  in  the  backing  will  flow  away,  all  the 
negative  charge  on  the  upper  surface  of  P  will  also  dis- 
appear, and  some  more  positive  electricity  will  be 
attracted  to  the  low^  side  of  p,  the  density  on  its  upper 
Surface  will  become,  therefore,  nought,  and  cto  its  lower 
surface  more  positive  than  before.  I*  and  b  together 
now  form  the  earth  coating,  and  tiie  ebonite  the  insu- 
lated 66ating,  Of  a  condenser.  On  r^nioting  P  by  means 
of  the  insulating  handle  n,  its  potential  rapidly  rises 
positively y  and  that  of  the  ebonite  increases  negatively. 
When  f  has  been  femoved  sonte  little  distance  from  the 
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ebonite,  its  potential  becomes  high  enough  to  enable  it 
to  give  B^  positive  spark*  to  a  condftctor  brought  near  it. 
And  as  the  ebonite  is  not  sensibly  discharged  by  the 
action  of  placing  p  on  its  surface  and  removing  it,  the 
operation  .of  inductively  giving  p  a  large  positive  charge 
can  be  repeated  again  and  again;  and  we  may  thus 
charge  an  insulated  conductor  with  even  a  large  capacity 
to  a  high  positive  potential. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  having  to  electrically  connect 
p  with  B  each  time  p  is  laid  on  the  ebonite,  it  is  desirable 
(if  an  electrophorus  is  made  simply  for  practical  use  and 
not  also  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  137)  to  drill  a  hole  through 
I  the  backing  B  (Fig.    138)  and  the 

ebonite  i,  and  insert  a  small  brass 
screw  s  into  it  of  such  a  length 
that,  when  screwed  in,  its  point  is  a 
HUle  hehw  ihe  upper  surf  ace  of  the 
ebonite,  for  with  this  arrangement  a  spark  passes 
across  the  small  air  space  when  p  is  laid  on  the  ebonite 
in  consequence  of.  the  high  negative  potential  induced 
in  P ;  but  no  spark  passes  on  raising  p,  since  its  posi- 
tive potential  only  becomes  large  when  p'is  raised 
so  far  from  the  ebonite  that  a  spark  cannot  pa^s  to 
the  screw.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  screw, 
with  its  slightly  countersunk  point,  has  precisely  the 
.  same  effect  as  connecting  p  with  b  when  p  is  resting 

*  When  the  P.  D.  between  two  conductors  reaches  a  certain  value, 
depending  on  their  shapes,. their  distance  apart,  and  the  insulating 
material  separating  them,  a  crack  or  hole  is  found  in  the  insulator, 
and  a  spark,  produced  by  the  burning  of  minute  particles  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  conductors,  passes  along  the  crack  or  hole.  The  P.  D.  re- 
?[uired  to  produce  a  spark  through  air  is  given  in  §  196,  page  370,  but 
or  paraffined  paper;  guttapercha,  glass,  &c.,  it  is  much  greater. 
While  the  air  is  momentarily  cracked,  during  the  passage  of  a  Sjmrk, 
its  resistance  is  coEmparatively.  small,  but.  after  the  s^rk  has  paissed, 
tlie  crack  closes  up,  and  the  resistance  regains  its  original  value  ;  if, 
however,  the  spark  has  passed  through  paper,  ^  small  hole  may  be 
seen,  differing,  however,  from  a  hole  made  by  a  pin,  in  that  the  former 
is  burred  onboth  sides,  «at  if  the  electric  force  making  it  had  acted  from 
the  centre  of  the  paper  outwards  towards  each  side. 
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on  the  ebonite,  and  removing  this  connection  before  p 
is  raised. 

If  it  be  desired  to  charge  an  insulated  conductor  of 
large  capacity  to  a  high  negative  potential,  we  might  u^e 
an  electrophorus  with  i  (Fig.  137)  made  of  glass,  which 
becomes  charged  positively  on  being  rubbed  with  silk ; 
but  as  glass  is  a  much  more  hygroscopic  body  than  ebonite, 
and  therefore  much  more  difQcult  to  keep  electrified  when 
exposed  to  the  aii',  it  is  better  to  use  an  ebonite  electro- 
phorus in  the  following  manner.  . 
[  193.  Ebonite  Electrophorus  arranged  to  give  Nega- 
tive Chargea^XJnscrew  the  handle  from  the  plate  p  and 
screw  it  into  the  back- 
ing (Fig.  139).  Excite 
the  ebonite  by  rubbing 
it  with  cat's-skin,  and 
suppose  that  the  back- 
ing has  been  brought 
to  a  potential  nought 
by  connecting  it  for 
a  moment  with  the 
ground  when  it  was 
held  at  some  distance 
from  p,  which  is  lying 
on  the  table.  The 
ebonite  is  now  the  in- 
sulated coating  of  a 
condenser,  the  uninsu- 
lated one  being  b  and 
the  walls  of  the  room. 
Next  holding  the  back- 
ing and  ebonite  by  the 
insulating  handle  R, 
place  the  ebonite  on  p 
(Fig.  140).  The  po- 
tential  of  the  ebonite 

will    then    become  less  negative,   the    potential  of   b 
will  be  raised  to  a  high  positive  value,  the  density  on 


Fig.  139. 
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its  upper  side  will  become  positive,  the  density  on  its 
lower  side  less  positive  than  before,  and  the  density  of 
the  upper  surface  of  p  positive.  Connect  b  with  p,  the 
potential  of  b  will  be  reduced  to  nought,  the  potential  of 
the  ebonite  will  be  made  still  leds  negative,  the  density 
on  the  upper  surface  of  p  made  less  positive,  the  density 
on  the  upper  surface  of  b  nought,  and  on  its  lower  sur- 
face more  positive  tlan  before. 
Eaise  the  backing  and  the  ebonite 
by  the  handle,  the  potential  of  the 
ebonite  will  become  more  negative, 
and  that  of  B  will  become  negative 
and  will  reach  a  high  negative  valu6 
when  the  backing  and  ebonite  a^e 
removed  some  little  distance  from 
p,  so  that  a  spark  of  negative  elec- 
tricity can  be  taken  from  b  by  a 
conductor  brought  near  it. 

In  the  preceding  we  have 
considered  the  various  electrical 
changes  that  take  place  on  all  the 
parts  of  an  electrophorus  when  in 
use,  but  probably  the  simplest  way 
of  looking  at  the  action  of  the 
electrophorus,  whether  it  be  used 
to  give  positive  or  negative  charges 
to  some  conductor,  is  to  remember 
that  when  P  is  in  contact  with  the  ebonite  plate,  and 
p  and  B  are  electrically  connected  together  and  with 
the  earth,  there  are  charges  of  positive  electricity  on 
the  surfaces  of  p  and  B  facing  the  ebonite,  and  these 
charges  may  in  each  case  be  regarded  as  being  dile  to 
the  eaxess  of  the  inductive  action  of  the  negative  charge 
on  the  ebonite  over  that  of  the  positive  charge  on  the 
other  metal  plat«,  the  effect  of  the  negative  charge  in 
each  case  preponderating.  Consequently  if  both  p  and  B 
could  be  separated  from  the  ebonite  by  means  of  insu- 
lating handles,  both  would  be  found  to  have  a  positive 


Fig.  140. 
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potential,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  give  a  positive 
charge  to  same  other  conductor.  And  if  the  ebonite  and 
backing  be  removed  without  separation,  P  will,  as  before, 
have  a  positive  potential ;  but  the  action  on  B  will  now 
be  quite  diferent  from  before,  for,  instead  of  the  induc- 
tive action  of  the  positive  electricity  on  p,  together  with 
the  preponderating  inductive  action  of  the  negative 
electricity  on  the  ebonite,  being  removed  simultaneously, 
only  the  former  is  removed.  Hence  the  inductive  effect 
on  B  of  this  negative  electricity  on  the  ebonite  will  pro- 
duce an  effect  greater  than  before,  B  will  therefore  have 
a  negative  potential,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  give  a 
negative  charge  to  some  other  conductor. 

In  the  electrophorus  shown  in  the  figures  the  ebonite 
is  held  to  the  backing  by  three  pins  p  p,  instead  of  being 
cemented  to  it  as  is  usual  in  an  electrophorus,  and  can 
be  removed  by  withdrawing  these  pins.  Hence  we  can 
examine  the  electrification  of  the  ebonite  or  of  the 
backing  in  any  stage  of  the  experiments  described  above. 
To  charge  a  body  of  large  capacity  with  a  simple  electro- 
phorus is  a  slow  process,  and  hence  a  "  rotatory  electro- 
phorus "  has  been  devised  by  Bertsch  for  enabling  the 
operations  described  in  §  192  to  be  rapidly  performed, 
but  even  this  apparatus  is  inferior  to  the  machines 
described  in  the  following  sections. 

194.  Accumulating  Influence  Machines.— With  the 
electrophorus  we  can,  as  we  have  seen,  increase  the 
potential  of  an  insulated  body  until  it  is  equal  to  that 
of  P,  when  p,  with  its  induced  charge  in  it,  has  been 
removed  far  away  from  the  ebonite,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  increasing  the  charge  in  the  ebonite  itself; 
an<l  so,  in  order  to  use  an  electrophorus,  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  by  charging  the  ebonite  by  rubbing  it  with 
a  piece  of  cat's-skin.  With  an  ^^accumulating  influefoce 
machine,^  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  increase  the 
ibharge  on  the  inductor,  and  hence  to  start  such  a  machine 
with  practically  little  or  no  charge  on  the  inductor.  The 
kdiion  of  all  such  machines  depends  on  the  folic  wing  prin* 
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ciple :— ^If  A  and  b  (Fig.  141),  be  two  insulated  metallic 
pots  possessing  a  smail  P.  D.  between  them,  the  potential 
of  A  being  the  higher,  and  if  c  and  D  be. two  uncharged 
conductors,  c  being  placed  near  the  outside  of  a,  and  d 


Fig  141. 

near  the  outside  of  b,  the  potential  of  c  will  be  a  little 
higher  than  that  of  d  ;  hence  if  c  and  d  be  connected  by 
a  piece  of  wire  w,  or  other  conductor,  a  small  quantity 
of  positive  electricity  will  flow  from  c  to  d,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  small  charge  of  positive  electricity  on  d,  and  pf 
negative  on  c.  If,  now,  the  wire  be  disconnected  from  c 
and  D,  and  by  means  of  insulating  threads  c  be  put  in- 
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side  B  and  be  made  ta  touch  b  near  the  bottom,  while  d 
is  put  inside  a,  and  is  made  to  touch  A  near  the  bottom 
(Fig,  142),  the  negative  charge  on  o  "will  be  given  up 
entirielj  tp  b,  and  the  positive  charge  on  d  entirely  to  a 
{see  §  64,  page  118)  ;  hence  the  P.  D.  between  a  and  b 


Pig.  142: 

will  be  increased,  c  and  d  are  now  withdrawn,  totally 
discharged  from  B  and  A,  and  on  being  put.  again 
into  the  position  shown  in  Pig.  141,  the  operation  is 
repeated.  If  this  be  performed  a  sufficient  number  of 
times^  the  P.  D.  between  a  and  b  may  bemade  as  large 
•as  we  like ;  and  as  the  charges  induced  in  c  and  d  depend 
on  the  P.  D.  already  existing  between  a  aiid  b,  it  follows 
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ffaat  the  increase  of  P.  D.  goes  on  more  and  more  rapidly 
^bccording  to  the  ^*  compound  interest  lawJ" 

195.  T&omflon's  Beplenisher. — An  aceumnheting  in- 
fkrence  machine  for  rapidly  performing  the  opei^iions 


Pig.  148. 

described  in  the  last  section  was  devised  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  about  1867,  and  has  been  much  employed. 
The  balls  c  and  d,  in  Fig.  141,  are  replaced  by  two  gilt 
briu^  "  carriers  "  c,  D,  seen  in  perspective  in  Figs.  143, 145, 
kad  in  plan  in  Fig.  144.  These  are  carried  eccentrically 
at  the  ends  of  an  ebonite  rod  r,  fixed  to  an  ebonite 
j^ndle  E,  and  by  turning  this  spindle  by  means  of  the 
MUed  head  m  at  the  top  (Fig.  145),  the  carriers  are 
tftpidly  carried  refund.  The  metal  pots  A  and  b,  of  tig,  141, 
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become  the  gilt  brass  "inductors"  ab  (Figs.  H'3, 144^ 
145),  and  the  wire  w  is  replaced  by  two  springs  s  a',  ctmr 
nected  by  a  strip  of  brass  m  fixed  round  the  edge  of  t)b^ 
piece  of  ebonite  p.  This  ebonite  carries  the  springs  «n4 
also  the  end  of  the  spindle,  and  is  itself  supported  as  se^ 
in  Fig.  145.     When  the  carriers  c  d  simultaneously  t^qb 


Fig.  14A. 


the  springs  s  s',  they  are  practically  in  the  same  electric 
condition  as  are  o  and  d  (Fig.  141),  and  are  acted  on 
inductively  by  the  charges  in  the  inductors  A  b  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  have  been  turned  round 
further  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  (Fig.  144)  until  they 
touch  the  springs  8  «,  which  are  connected  respectively 
with  the  two  inductors,  the  carriers  are  electrically  in  the 
same  condition  as  are  c  and  d  (Fig.  142) — that  is,  they 
are  under  cover  of  the  inductors,  and  so  part  with  their 
charges  to  these  inductors. 

It  is  found  that  there  is  alwayf*  a  svUB^ciently  l^ige 
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P.  i).  between  the  inductors  A  B  (Fig.  143),  no  matter 
how  well  they  may  have  been  previously  discharged,  to 
start  the  action  of  the  "  Thomaon^a  replenisher,^*  and  to 
enable  the  apparatus  (if  it  be  well  constructed,  and  also 
i^lean  and  dry)  to  rapidly  produce  sparks  on  the  compound 
interest  principle 

T6  prevent  the  carriers  c  d  causing  the  inductors  a  b 

to  lose  electricity  by 
being  left  in  contact 
with  them,  or  by  being 
electrically  attracted 
round  so  as  to  come- 
into  contact  with  them, 
when  the  replenisheris 
not  in  use,  the  milled 
head  M  (Fig.  145)  is 
fixed  in  the  position 
seen  in  this  figure  by 
a  pin  attached  to  the 
farther  side  of  the 
square  head  H,  fitting 
into  a  hole  in  the  head 
M.  On  turning  the 
head  h,  this  pin  is 
withdrawn  from  the 
milled  head  M,  which 
is  then  free  to  turn, 
and  the  spring  k  press- 
ing against  the  square 
Pig.  145.  head  h  is  for  the  pur- 

pose of  holding  the 
head  in  one  or  other  of  two  definite  positions — in  one 
of  which  the  pin  locks  the  milled  head  m,  and  in  the 
other  leaves  it  quite  free. 

\      The  earliest  machine  in  which  this  compound  interest 
principle  of  electrophone  action  was  used,  was  the  *^  re- 
volving doubter  "  invented  by  Nicholson  more  than  one 
-hundi^  years  ago.     This  apparatus,  however,  seems  to 
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have  remained  practically  unknown,  and  unused.  Izi 
1860  0.  F.  Varley  invented  a  somewhat  similar  appa- 
ratus, and  still  later  a  well-known  machine  was  devised 
by  Holtz,  which,  however,  required  an  initial  P.  D.  to 
be  set  up  between  the  inductors  by  a  piece  of  rubbed 
ebonite  in  order  to  start  the  action.  So  far  the  Holtz 
machine  resembles  the  electrophorus,  but  while  in  a 
simple  electrophorus,  or  even  in  Bertsch's  rotatory  elec- 
trophorus, there  is  no  contrivance  for  even  maintaining 
the  P.  D.  between  the  inductors,  the  Holtz  machine 
is  so  designed  that  the  P.  D.  is  increased  by  the  action 
of  the  machina  This  machine"  differs,  however,  from 
Thomson's  replenisher :  frst,  in  tliat  the  carriers  are 
practically  infinite  in  number;  secondly,  in  the  connect- 
ing wire  w  (Figs.  141,  142),  and  s  s'  (Figs.  143,  144), 
having  a  break  in  it  so  that  it  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  the  P.  D.  that  is  set  up  between  these  two  parts  when 
any  pair  of  carriers  are  simultaneously  in  electrical  contact 
with  them^  being  the  P.  D.  that  is  practically  made  use  o£ 

The  next  improvement  was  made  by  Voss,  who  pro- 
duced an  accumulating  influence  machine  whidi  com- 
bined the  advantages  o£  the  Thomson's  replenisher  and 
of  the  Holtz's  machine,  in  that  it  required  no  initial 
P.  D.  to  be  given  to  the  inductors  to  start  the  action,  and 
produced  considerable  quantities  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity  for  an  influence  machine.  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  describe  either  this  or  th6  Holtz  machine  in 
detail,  because  the  latest,  accumulating  influence  machine 
constructed  by  Mr.  Wimshurst  is  not  only  extremely 
simple  in  construction,  but  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
machine  of  this  type  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

196.  Wimshurst  Influence  Machine. — This  machine 
consists  of  two  circular  discs  of  ordinary  window  glass 
(Fig.  146),  each  attached  to  the  end  of  a  hollow  boss  of 
wood,  or  ebonite,  upon  which  is  turned  a  small  pulley. 
These  bosses  are  mounted  on  a  fixed  horizontal  steel 
-spindle,  so  that  the  glass  discs  are  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  apart,  and  are  rotated  in  opposite  directions^  by  the 
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cords  which  pass  over  the  pulleys  at  the  base  of  the  ii^ 
strument^  one  of  the  driving  cords  being  crossed  for  this 
purpose.  The  glass  discs  are  carefully  coated  with  sheU- 
lac  varnish,  and  on  the  outside  of  each  of  them  tbere  afjB 
oemeated  an  equal  number  of  radial,  sector-shaped  pla,tes  of 


Fig.  146. 

tlun  metal  at  equal  distances  apart,  which  act  the  part  not 
only  of  the  carriers  c  D  (Figs.  143,  144,  pages  364,  365), 
but  also  of  the  inductors- A  b,  the  carriers  on  one  disc 
acting  as  the  inductors  for  the  carriers  on  the  other.  If 
only  ten  sectors  be  stuck  on  each  of  the  glass  discs,  it  is 
found  that  the  machine  will  only  excite  itself  under  veiy 
favourable  circumstances,  whereas  if  there  be  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  it  will  excite  itself  under  all  atmospheric  con- 
ditions.     Two  curved  brass  rods,  terminating  at   their 
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ends  in  fine  wire  brushes,  are  placed,  aa  seen  in  the 
figure,  one  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  one  at  the 
back,  making  an  angle  of  about  90°  with  one  another, 
and  about  45  S  with  the  horizontal  "  collecting  combs  J* 
These  rods  act  like  the  springs  s  s'  (Figs.  143, 144)  in  con- 
necting a  pair  of  carriers  when  thej  are  under  the  induc- 
tive action  of  the  inductors,  which  in  this  machine  are 
the  adjacent  carriers  on  the  other  plate.  The  combs  are 
four  in  number,  two  being  placed  at  the  front  of  the 
machine,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  two  at  the  back,  the 
points  of  the  combs  being  directed  towards  the  discs. 
The  two  combs  at  the  left  hand  are  connected  together, 
and  form  one  terminal  of  the  machine,  while  the  two  at 
the  right  hand  form  the  other.  These  combs  are  sup- 
ported in  position  by  the  brass  cylinders  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  which  stand  on  glass  legs.  These 
cylinders  carry  the  two  *' discharging  rods"  which 
terminate  in  two  balls,  and  in  order  to  chaige  any  two 
bodies  (the  inside  and  outside  of  a  Leyden  jar,  for  ex- 
ample) to  a  high  P.  D.,  they  must  be  connected  with 
pieces  of  wire  to  the  brass  cylinders,  and  the  balls  at  the 
ends  of  the  discharging  rods  separated. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  collecting  apparatus  takes 
any  important  part  in  the  inductive  action  of  the  Wims- 
hurst  machine,  for  if  it  be  removed  and  the  glass  discs 
made  to  spin  round  in  opposite  directions,  their  whole 
surface  is  seen  to  glow  with  a  luminous  discharge,  and  a 
sharp  crackling  sound  is  heard  The  collection  of  the 
positive  and  negative  charges  might  be  effected  by  attack- 
ing springs  to  the  horizontal  rods  so  as  to  touch  the  car- 
riers as  they  pass  instead  of  using  the  combs  "which  collect 
by  a  "  brush*  discharge "  but  the  combs  introduce,  of 
course,  far  less  frictional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
plate,  and  act  very  well,  because  when  a  carrier  comes 

*  If  the  P.  D.  between  two  conductors  be  raised,  it  is  found  that 
before  it  reaches  the  value  that  will  cause  a  spark  to  pass  between 
the  conductors,  a  hissing  sound  is  heard,  and  a  ^* brush"  or  **gUm 
diseharffe  **  takes  place,  rendering  the  space  between  the  conductors 
luminous  in  the  dark. 
T 
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between  a  pair  of  combs,  it  is  practically  inside  a  con- 
ductor ;  and  we  have  seen  that  when  a  body  is  inside  a  con- 
ductor, no  charge  that  the  conductor  may  have  can  prevent 
the  body  discharging  itself  into  the  conductor^  and  as, 
in  addition,  the  density  is  very  great  at  a  point  (see  §  63, 
page  118),  the  charge  easily  passes  across  the  small  air 
space  separating  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  the  comb 
from  the  surface  of  a  carrier  when  it  is  passing  the  comb. 
Hence,  in  all  modem  frictional  or  influence  machines, 
such  combs  have  been  used  as  the  collectors. 

By  attaching  the  inner  coatings  of  Leyden  jars  to  the 
sets  of  collecting  brushes,  the  outer  coatings  of  the  jars 
being  connected  together,  the  capacity  of  the  collectors 
is  much  increased,  hence  the  brightness  of  a  spark  and 
the  noise  that  it  makes  in  passing  from  one  of  the  balls 
to  the  other  is  also  much  increased.  As,  however,  we 
cannot  augment  the  rate  of  work  done  by  the  machine  in 
this  way,  and  as  the  work  given  out  by  each  spark 
equals 

F  V^ 

foot  lbs.. 

2-712 

{see  §  176,  page  323),  where  E  is  the  capacity  in  farads  of 
one  of  the  Leyden  jars  that  is  discheurged,  and  Y  the 
P.  D.  between  their  inner  coatings,  it  follows  that  for  a 
given  influence  machine  and  for  a  given  rate  of  turning, 
the  rapidity  of  producing  sparks  will  be  diminished  by 
connecting  Leyden  jars  with  the  collecting  combs. 

The  P.  D.  produced  between  the  terminals  of  an  in- 
fluence machine  can  send  a  spark  from  one  of  the  balls 
to  the  other  when  they  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
several  inches.  When  the  surfaces  of  two  metallic  balls 
are  separated  by  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
the  experiments  made  by  Drs.  De  la  Eue  and  Hugo 
Miiller,  show  that  the  P.  D.  required  to  produce  a 
spark  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
tjieir  surfaces,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of,  roughly, 
10,000   volts    per  one-tenth   of   an    inch,    so    that    it 
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vould  require  a  P.  D.  of  about  100,000  volts  to  start 
a  spark  between  two  metal  balls  separated  bj  a  distance 
of  one  inch.  If  the  bodies  between  which  the  spark 
passes  be  a  point  and  a  plate,  the  *'  striking  distance  "*  is 
greater  for  the  same  P.  D.,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  inch 
for  every  23,400  volts  P.  I),  between  the  point  and  the 
plate.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  an  influence 
machine  can  produce  a  P.  D.  between  its  terminals  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volts;  consequently, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  in  the  sparks  must 
be  very  small,  since  the  work,  in  foot  pounds,  done  per 
minute  by  the  machine,  equals 

44-25  A  V, 

(see  §  114,  page  201),  where  A  is  the  mean  value  in 
amperes  of  l^e  current  passing,  and  Y  the  mean  P.  D.  in 
volts  between  the  terminals,  and  this  product  cannot  ex- 
ceed about  5,000,  the  greatest  work,  in  foot  pounds  per 
minute,  that  a  man  can  do  in  turning  the  machine.  Hence, 
although  brilliant  sparks  and  powerful  shocks  can  be  pro- 
duced with  such  a  machine,  we  cannot  expect  that  it 
will  produce  any  visible  decomposition  in  a  voltameter 
used  to  join  its  terminals,  or  that  it  will  cause  a  de- 
flection of  the  needle  of  even  a  sensitive  galvanometer. 
A  galvanic  cell  of  small  resistance  can  produce  a  cur- 
rent of  many  amperes  through  a  small  external  resist- 
ance^ and  yet  can  only  produce  a  maximum  P.  D. 
of  a  volt  or  two,  whereas  an  influence  machine  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  like  a  very  large  number  of  cells  in  series, 
each  cell  having  a  very  high  resistance,  for  such  a  bat- 
tery can  produce  a  very  high  P.  D.  between  its  terminals 

*  The  striking  distance  is  the  distance  that  seimratcs  two  conduc- 
tors when  a  spark  is  started  between  them.  To  maintain  a  continuous 
"  dectrie  arc  ^  between  two  conductors  requires  a  much  smaller  P.  D. 
than  to  start  a  spark  between  them  ;  for  example,  to  maintain  an  arc 
one  inch  long  between  two  carbon  rods  only  requires  a  P.  D.  of  about 
118  volts  if  the  carbons  be  hard,  and  a  less  P.  D.  if  they  be  soft  (See 
"  The  Besistance  of  the  Electric  Arc*'  PAO-ATa^.,  May,  1883.)  Hence 
in  all  "  arc  lamps  "  there  must  be  some  mechanism  for  first  bringing 
the  carbons  into  contact,  to  start  the  arc,  and  then  separating  them. 
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if  they  be  insulated,  but  only  a  veiy  weak,  steady  current, 
even  if  its  terminals  be  joined  together  with  a  short 
thick  piece  of  wire,  and  the  battery  short-circuited^ 
The  low  resistance  cell  is  in  fact  analogous  with  a  large 
shaUaw  reservoir  of  water  which  is  constantly  kept  filled 
with  a  big  supply  tap,  while  an  influence  machine  with 
the  balls  at  some  distance  apart  is  analogous  with  a  veryi 
taUy  very  narrow  tube,  into  which  water  slowly  but 
steadily  trickles.  If  a  tap  at  the  side  of  the  former  be 
opened  and  left  open,  there  will  be  a  la/rge^  steady  stream 
of  water,  but  the  distance  through  which  the  stream  will 
spurt  from  the  side  of  the  reservoir  will  he  small,  whereas 
if  a  tap  at  the  side  of  the  tall,  narrow  tube,  near  the 
bottom,  be  opened,  the  water  will  spwrt  out  thfough  a 
distam/:e  of  many  feet,  but  ihe  stream  will  rapidly  fall  off 
as  the  tube  empties,  and  the  spurt  can  only  be  repeated 
by  keeping  the  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  closed^ 
while  the  tube  is  refilling. 

The  distance  at  which  the  balls  of  an  influence 
machine  are  separated,  determines  the  maodmum  P.  D. 
that  can  be  set  up  between  the  discharging  rods,  or  be< 
tween  any  two  conductors  connected  with  them ;  hence, 
by  placing  the  balls  at  a  given  distance  apart,  and  then 
turning  the  machine  until  a  spark  is  just  going  to  pass 
between  them,  we  know  approximately  the  P.  D.  set  up 
between  two  conductors  connected  with  them. 

197.  Dry  Pile. — When  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a 
high  P.  D.  between  two  conductors  that  are  well  insu- 
lated from  one  another,  as,  for  example,  the  outside  of 
an  electrometer,  and  the  needle  inside  {see  §  75,  page 
130),  a  battery  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  cells  in 
series,  each  cell  having  a  high  resistance,  may  be  em- 
ployed, since,  as  the  resistance  external  to  the  battery  is 
infinite,  the  P.  D.  at  its  terminals  will  be  simply  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery,  no  matter  how  high  may  be  the 
resistance  of  each  cell.  Fig.  147  shows  a  section  of  such 
a  battery,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  small,  simple' 
voltaic  elements,  joined  up  in  series.     The  liquid  part: 
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of  each  cell  may  be  made  smaller  and  smaller  in^ithout 
affecting  the  P.  D.  at  the  terminals  of  the  battery,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  not  required  to  send  any  current,  and  it 
may  be  reduced  to  simply  the  moisture  which  exists  in 
ordinary  paper  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  that  case 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  may  be  pieces  of  metallic  foil 
stuck  on  to  the  two  sides  of  each  piece  of  paper,  or  the 
cell  may  be  formed  simply  of  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
little  powder  rubbed  on  each  side.     In  Zamboni's  con- 


Pig.  147. 

struction  of  a  dry  pUey  sheets  of  paper  are  prepared  by 
pasting  j^we^y  laminated  zinc  or  tin  on  one  side,  and  rub- 
bing man^ganese  peroxide,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
bkLck  oxide  of  manganese,  on  the  other.  Discs  are  punched 
out  of  this  paper,  and  several  hundred  of  them  are  piled 
up  into  a  column,  with  their  similar  sides  all  facing  the 
same  way,  inside  a  glass  tube  T  T  (Fig.  l48),  which  has 
been  carefully  coated  inside  and  out  with  shell-lac 
varnish.  The  discs  are  kept  in  contact  with  one  another, 
and  electric  connection  is  made  with  the  two  outside  ones 
by  their  being  pressed  between  the  brass  plate  p  and 
the  brass  cap  b,  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
The  plate  P  is  pressed  down  by  the  wire  w,  which  is  held 
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in  position  by  a  small  pinching  screw  s  (Fig.  149),  which 
fixes  it  in  a  collar  c  soldered  to  the  inside  of  the  other 
brass  cap  a,  which  latter  is  cemented  to  the  tube  at  the  top. 
The  dry  pile  may  be  conveniently  hung  by  one  of  its 
terminal  wires  from  the  outside  of  the  Edelmann  electro- 


Fig.  i4a 


Fig.  149. 


meter  seen  in  Pig.  48,  page  132,  and  its  lower  wire  con- 
nected with  the  wire  p  of  the  electrometer.  Although 
the  pile  will  bring  any  two  insulated  bodies  attached  to  its 
ends  to  a  fixed  P.  D.,  its  resistance  is  too  high  to  enable 
it  to  instantly  supply  the  electricity  necessary  to  do  this  if 
the  capacity  of  one  of  the  bodies  be  suddenly  changed, 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  capacity  of  the  brass  end  of  the 
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pile,  which  is  electrically  connected  withjt?,  being  suddenly 
increased  by  some  conductor  in  connection  with  the  earth 
being  brought  near  it,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
momentarily  lowering  the  potential  of  this  end,  and  there- 
fore of  the  electrometer  needle  attached  to  it,  it  is  desir- 
able to  enclose  the  pile  in  a  brass  tube  ^  ^  of  somewhat 
larger  diameter  than  the  glass  one,  and  to  support  the  pile 
inside  this  metal  "gtuird  tube,**  This  may  be  done  by 
fixing  the  end  of  one  of  the  terminal  wires  by  a  pinching 
screw  9  to  a  collar  c,  soldered  to  the  outside  of  the  end  of 
the  guard  tube  as  seen  in  section  in  Fig.  149.  The  brass 
cap  B  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  forms  a  condenser  of 
fixed  capacity  with  the  brass  tube,  and  must  not,  of  course, 
even  momentarily,  touch  this  tube.  The  whole  apparatus 
may  then  be  conveniently  supported  from  the  outside  of 
the  electrometer,  by  placing  a  lug  L  projecting  from  the 
metal  top  of  the  guard  tube,  under  the  clamping  nut  N 
of  one  of  the  levelling  screws  of  the  electrometer  (Fig.  149). 
A  dry  pile  is  much  more  simple  and  compact  than  a 
battery,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  cells,  but  expe- 
rience shows  that  when  considerable  accuracy  is  desired, 
it  is  better  to  use  some  form  of  battery  (such  as  that 
illustrated  in  Fig.  147,  for  example)  than  a  dry  pile  to 
keep  the  electrometer  needle  charged. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

COMMERCIAL  AMMETERS  AND  YOLTMETBRa. 

198.  Defect  of  Permanent  Magnet  Meten— 199.  Siemens*  Electro- 
DynAmometei^-200.  Giiinrngliame*8  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter — 
201.  InstromentB  with  Magnifying  Gearing  —  202.  Magnifying 
Spring  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter— 208.  Gravity  Control  Meters — 
204.  Orompton  and  Kapp's  Meters— 206.  Paterson  and  Cooper's 
Electro-magnetic  Control  Meters— 206.  Testing  Ammeters— 207. 
Test  for  Aoonracy  of  the  Graduation— 306.  Test  for  Besidnal  Mag- 
netism—209.  Test  for  Error  on  Beyersing  the  Current— ^210.  Test 
for  Error  Produced  by  External  Magnetic  Disturbance— 211.  Test 
for  Permanent  Alteration  of  Sensibmty— 212.  Testing  Voltmeters 
— 213.  Test  for  Accuracy  of  the  Graduation— 214.  Latimer  Clark's 
Cell— 215.  Standard  Darnell's  Cell- 216.  Test  for  Heating  Eiror 
—217.  Variation  of  the  Sensibili^  of  a  Galvanometer  with  its 
Besistance — ^218.  Bate  of  Production  of  Heat  in  Galvanometer 
Coils— 219.  Standard  Voltmeter— 220.  Cardew's  Voltmetel^-221. 
Commutator  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter— 222.  Calibrating  a  Com- 
mutator Ammeter— 223.  Calibrating  a  Commutator  Voltmeter 
—224.  Best  Besistanoe  to  Give  to  a  Galvanometer. 

OoMMERCiAL  mstraments  for  the  acctirate  direct  measure- 
ments of  amperes  and  volts  are  quite  as  important  asi 
boxes  of  resistance  coils  accurately  graduated  in  ohms ; 
but  while  the  construction  of  resistance  coils  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  manufacturers  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  is  only  since  about  1880  that  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial ammeters  and  voltmeters  has  been  considered. 
This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
construct  a  coil  of  wire  that  will  have  a  perfectly  con- 
stant resistance  at  a  fixed  temperature,  and  even  a  fairly 
constant  resistance  within  a  considerable  range  of  tem- 
perature, than  a  measuring  instrument  that  will  be  con- 
stant in  its  indications,  makes  it  desirable  to  devote  a 
chapter  to  commercial  ammeters  and  voltmeters. 

198.  Defect  of  Permanent  Magnet  Meters. — ^The 
ammeters  and  voltmeters  described  in  ^  36,  72,  pages 
73  128,  have  tlie  disadvantage  that,  if  they  be  placed  too 
nea/r  a  large  powerful  magnet^  such  as  a  dynamo  machine 
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or  an  electromotor,  not  only  is  the  strength  of  the  con- 
trolling field,  and  consequently  the  sensibility  of  the  in- 
strument, temporarily  varied,  but  the  permanent  magnet 
of  the  ammeter,  or  voltmeter,  may  have  its  magnetism 
permanerUly  altered,  in  which  case  the  sensibility  of  the 
instrument  will  also  be  permanently  altered  without  the 
user  being  in  many  cases  aware  that  any  such  change  has 
taken  place. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  this  very  serious  error 
arising,  the  permanent  magnet  must  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  controlling  force  produced  in  some  other  way. 
Three  forms  of  controlling  force  not  produced  by  perma- 
nent magnets  have  been  made  use  of,  namely  : — 

1.  l^e  pull  of  a  spring ; 

2.  The  attraction  of  gravity ;' 

3.  The  attraction  of  an  electro-magnet  temporarily 
magnetised  by  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  current  to 
be  measured. 

Sprinq  Control  Meters. 

199.  Siemens'  Electro-Dynamometer. — Probably  the 
oldest  foion  of  commercial  current  measurer,  employing 
a  spring  to  produce  the  controlling  force,  is  "  Siemens 
electro-dynamometer,**  shown  in  perspective  in  Eig.  150, 
«nd  symbolically  in  Figa,  151  and  152.  It  consists  of  a 
fixed  coil  A  BCD  (Fig.  151),  and  a  movable  coil  B  f  o, 
which  latter  is  frequently  made  of  a  single  stiff*  wire.  The 
current  passes  round  the  fixed  coil  and  through  the 
movable  coil  or  wire  in  series,  electric  connections  with 
the  two  ends  of  the  latter  being  maintained  by  their  dip- 
ping into  mercury  cups  mm'  (JFig.  151). 

The  movable  coil  is  suspended  by  a  thread  and  by  a 
delicate  spiral  spring  n  ^Fig.  151),  which  latter  can  be 
twisted  by  turning  the  milled  head  t  (Figs.  151  and  152) 
through  an  angle,  which  is  measured  by  the  pointer  m 
attached  to  the  head  t,  turning  over  a  scale  gradu- 
ated in  degrees,  or,  instead,  in  400  equal  divisions, 
and  seen  in  Fig.    152.      The   instrument  having  been 
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levelled  by  means  of  the  plumb-line,  seen  to  the  right 
of  Pig.  150,  the  head  t  is  turned  until  the  plane  of  the 
movable  coil  e  f  g  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  fixed 
coil  A  B  c  D,  which  is  indicated  by  the  pointer  P  attached 
to  the  movable  coil  (Figs.  151  and  152)  coming  opposite 


Fig.  150. 

the  0^  on  the  dial.  Should  the  pointer  M  not  now  also 
point  to  the  0°,  a  small  pinching  screw  which  clamps 
the  pointer  m  to  the  head  t  is  loosened,  and  M  is  turned 
to  the  0°  without  turning  the  milled  head  t,  or  twisting 
the  spring  n.  If  a  current  be  sent  through  the  instru- 
ment entering  at  the  left-hand  binding  screw  (Fig.  151), 
and  following  the  path  ABCDmEFOm',  and  leaving 
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therefore  by  the  right-hand  binding  screw,  the  movable 
coil  turns,  tending  to  place  its  plane  parallel  with 
that  of  the  fixed  coil,  until  the  pointer  p  comes  up 
against  the  right-hand  stop  s  (Fig.  152).  On  turning  the 
head  t,  and  the  pointer  m  attached  to  it,  through  an  angle, 
say,  of  50°,  p  can  be  again  brought  to  0^.  The  couple 
exerted  between  the  coils  is  balanced  by  the  couple 
exerted  by  the  twisted  spring,  and  the  moment  of  the 


Pig.  161. 

latter  is  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  M  has 
been  turned. 

To  compare  the  current  now  passing  through  the 
dynamometer  with  some  other  current,  exactly  the  same 
adjustment  is  made  when  the  other  current  is  passing, 
and  since  the  movable  wire,  or  coil,  is  always  brought 
back  to  the  aamie  position  relatively  to  the  fixed  one,  the 
couple  exerted  between  the  coils  is  proportional  simply 
to  the  product  of  the  current  passing  through  one  coil 
into  the  current  passing  through  the  other — that  is,  to 
the  square  of  the  current  passing  through  them  in  series. 
Hence,  the  angle  through  which  M  ha^  to  he  twmedfrom 
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the  zero  position  to  bring  the  poimter  ^  to  0^^  is  proper- 
tioncd  to  the  sqtiare  of  Ohe  cwrrent. 

In  the  actual  instrument,  as  seen  in  Fig.  150,  there 
are  two  fixed  deflecting  coils  having  a  different  number 
of  convolutions,  and  either  of  which  can  be  employed 
by  using  the  middle  and  the  right-hand  binding  screw,  or 
the  middle  and  the  left-hand  ona  The  two  coils  have 
usually  the  one  about  ^vet  times  as  many  convplulaons  aa 
the  other,  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  when 


using  the  one  is  about  ^yq  times  as  great  as  when  using 
the  other. 

The  advantages  of  this  instrument,  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  mentioned  that  it  contains  no  permanent' 
magnet,  are : — Mrst^  since  the  fixed  and  moving  parts 
between  whidi  the  electric  attraction  is  exerted  always 
occupy  exactly  the  same  position  relatively  to  one  another 
when  an  observation  is  bebig  made — l^t  is,  since  the 
dynamometer  is  a  ^^zero  instrument " — one  experiment  is 
aU  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  to  enable  the  graduation 
of  the  whole  scale  to  be  effected  with  great  accuracy, 
since  the  law  of  the  instrument  is  known  exactly y  arising 
from  the  fact  that  as  long  as  two  wires  occupy  exactly, 
the  same  relative  positions  the  force  exerted  by  each  on: 
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the  other  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
currents  passing  through  them  respectively ;  second,  this 
dynamometer  can  be  used  with  considerable  accuracy  to 
measure  an  aUemating  current — that  is,  one  the  direc- 
tion of  which  undergoes  rapid  reversals,  since  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  both  the  moving  and  stationary 
coils  will  be  reversed  simultaneously,  and  the  force  be* 
tween  them  will  therefore  remain  the  same  as  before  the 
reversal 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Siemens*  dynamometer  are: 
— ^First,  the  instrument  being  one  in  which  the  moving 
coil  has  always  to  be  brought  to  zero,  cannot  show  at 
once,  without  adjustment,  the  strength  of  a  current,  and 
as  a  little  time  is  necessary  to  enable  this  adjustment  to 
be  made,  the  instrument  cannot  be  used  for  measuring 
sudden  variations  in  the  strength  of  a  current ;  second, 
owing  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  suspended  coil 
being  rather  large,  the  instrument  is  not  dead-beat; 
third,  the  readings  are  much  aiOected  by  neighbouring 
magnets,  or  wires  conveying  currents  ;  indeed,  the  wires 
leading  the  current  into  and  out  of  the  d3mamometer 
must  be  carefully  twisted  together,  so  that  their  mean 
distance  from  the  moving  coil  may  be  the  same,  and  the 
action  of  the  current  in  the  one  leading  wire  balanced  by 
the  action  of  the  equal  and  opposite  current  flowing  in 
the  other ;  further,  as  the  suspended  coil  when  traversed 
by  a  current  is  acted  on  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  the 
instrument  must  always  be  placed  so  that  the  plane 
of  the  8ti8pended  coU,  when  p  is  at  0%  is  at  right  a/ngles  to 
the  plane  of  the  eoflrtKe  magnetic  meridian,  since  this  is 
the  portion  in  which  the  coil  desires  to  place  itself  as 
far  as  the  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  concerned 
when  a  current  is  passing  through  it;  fourth,  as  the 
instrument  must  be  placed  in  this  particular  position 
before  use,  also  as  it  must  be  levelled  and  mercury  poured 
into  the  cups  m  and  m'  (Fig.  161)  if  it  has  been  spilt 
when  the  instrument  is  carried  about,  it  is  not  very 
portable ;  fifth,  the  movable  coil  being  quite  uncovered, 
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is  blown  about  by  draughts  of  air,  and  the  spring  is 
liable  to  be  accidentally  damaged  by  things  being  knocked 
against  it ;  sixth,  the  scale,  being  graduated  in  degrees, 
or  arbitrary  divisions,  is  not  dii«ct-reading ;  and  lastly, 
the  instrument  gives  no  indication  of  the  direction  of 
t?ie  ev/rrenty  which,  in  electroplating,  electrotyping,  the 
charging  of'  accumulators,  <&a,  is  as  important  as  the 
strength  of  the  current. 

Shortly,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  Siemens^ 
dynamometer  is  an  extremely  valuable  atanda/rd  instrur 
ment  when  it  can  be  kept  and  used  in  a.  fixed  poaiUon  in 
a  laboratory  &tr  away  from  all  moving  magnets,  or  wires 
in  which  strong  currents  are  passing,  <S^,  and  its  con- 
stant experimentally  determined  in  tiiat  fixed  position ; 
but  for  a  portable  instrument  to  be  carried  about  in  a 
workshop  or  room  containing  dynamos  in  motion,  and 
used  wherever  required,  there  are  other  instruments 
more  convenient. 

200.  Cunynghame's  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter.— 
These  zero  instruments  are  a  modification  of  the  Siemens' 
dynamometer,  an  electro-magnet  eb  (Fig.  154)  being 
substituted  for  the  stationary  deflecting  coil,  and  a 
pivoted  soft  iron  needle  N  (Figs.  153  and  154)  for  the 
movable  one,  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  153,  which  shows  a  sectional  plan  of  the  in- 
strument, making  an  angle  of  about  30^  with  the  line 
joining  the  poles  ff  of  the  electro-magnet,  when  a 
pointer  attached  to  the  moving  needle  is  at  0°.  The 
sq/t  iron  core  o  c  of  the  electro-magnet,  seen  in  sectional 
elevation  in  Fig.  154,  is  made  masaivey  in  order  that  a 
considerable  magnetic  force  may  be  produced  by  it  for  a 
comparatively  small  magnetic  action  of  the  current,  be- 
cause experiment  shows  that  when  the  core  of  an  electro- 
magnet is  only  slightly  magnetiaedy  the  strength  of  the 
magnet  is  directh/  proportional  to  the  c/wrremty  the  strength 
of  the  magnet  being  measured  by  the  force  with  which  it 
attracts  or  repels  one  end  of  a  hard  steel  permanent 
magnet,  put  in  a  given  position  relatively  to  the  electro- 
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magnet;  whereas  if  the  magnetic  action  of  the  coil  be 
great,  the  soft  iron  core  becomes  ^*  satwraJted^^  and  its 


Fig.  153. 


strength  hardly  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  current. 
The  soft  iron  needle  is  magnetised  inductively  by  the 
electro-magnet,  and  for  a  given  relative  position  of  the 
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two  the  amount  of  magnetism  induced  in  the  iron  needle 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  electro- 
magnet)  provided  the  needle  is  so  massive  that  it  is  far 
from  being  ''saturated**  {see  page  388).  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  couple  exerted  by  the  electro-rruignet  on  the 
needle  will  he  proportional  to  the  squa/re  of  the  cu/rreni. 


Pig.  IM. 

This  couple  is  balanced  by  the  twist  given  to  the  spiral 
spring,  as  in  the  Siemens'  dynamometer,  and  therefore  is 
also  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the  pointer  m, 
attached  to  the  milled  head  t,  has  been  turned.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  we  are  dealing  with  currents  not  strong  enough 
to  saturate  the  iron  core  and  the  iron  needle,  the  angle 
through  which  the  pointer  attached  to  the  milled  head  has 
to  be  turned  to  bring  the  pointer  attached  to  the  moving 
needle  to  0°  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current, 
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The  scale  is,  therefore,  graduated  not  in  degrees,  but  in 
numbers  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  number 
of  degrees,  and  the  adjustable  pole-pieces  ff  enable  the 
instruments  to  be  made  direct-reading  {see  §  37,  page  76). 
The  wires  leading  the  current  to  and  from  the  instrument 
are  fastened  to  the  binding  screws  bb  (Fig.  153). 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  instrument  are : — 
First,  the  controlling  force  not  being  produced  by  a  per- 
manent magnet,  the  sensibiliiy  cannot  be  permanently 
changed  by  placing  the  instrument  near  a  powerful 
magnet ;  second,  its  indications  are  but  little  affected  by 
an  outside  magnet,  as  the  mass  of  soft  iron  in  the  core 
and  pole-pieces  of  the  electro-magnet  shields  the  needle 
to  a  great  extent  from  external  magnetic  disturbance  {see 
§  52,  page  102) ;  third,  it  is  direct-reading ;  fourth,  it  is 
dead  beat ;  fifth,  it  has  no  mercury  cups,  does  not  require 
levelling,  can  be  used  in  any  position,  is  not  likely  to  be 
damaged,  as  the  pointers  and  spring  are  all  boxed  in ; 
and  hence  the  Cunynghame  instruments  are  very  portable. 

The  disadvantages  are : — First,  being  a  zero  instru- 
ment, an  adjustment  has  to  be  made  before  the  value  of  a 
current  can  be  read,  and  therefore  the  magnitude  of  sudden 
changes  in  a  current  cannot  be  measured;  second,  it  can 
only  be  used  to  measure  currents  in  one  direction ;  third, 
in  spite  of  the  mass  of  iron  the  current  is  not  quite  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  angle,  and  therefore 
the  reading  is  a  little  too  small  for  large  currents  {see 
§208,  page  401);  fourth,  in  consequence  of  ^^  residual 
magnetism,***  the  value  of  a  current  corresponding  with 
a  particular  reading  depends  somewhat  on  whether  the 
currents  previously  passing  through  the  instrument  were 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  one  being  measured  {see  §  208, 
page  401) ;  fifth,  in  consequence  also  of  residual  magnetism, 
a  reverse  current  sent  for  a  short  time  through  the 

*  **Re8idudl  moffnetism  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  magnetism  that 
remains  in  a  substance  after  the  ma^netismg  force  has  ceased.    With 
yery  soft  iron  the  amount  of  residual  magnetism  is  small,  whereas 
with  hard  steel  it  is  very  large. 
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instroment  diminishes  the  subsequent  indications  for  small 
direct  currents  (see  §  209,  page  403). 

Shortly^  therefore,  we  may  say  that  while  the  instru- 
ment has  not  an  exact  law,  and  cannot,  therefore,  like  a 
Siemens'  dynamometer,  be  used  as  a  standard  instrument, 
it  is  far  more  convenient  for  general  use  in  the  workshop 
and  in  an  electric  lighting  establishment 

201.  InBtnunents  with  Magnifying  Gearing. — ^We 
have  seen  (§  20,  page  46)  that  if  all  the  deflections  of  a 
galvanometer  are  smally  the  deflections  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  current  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the 
coil  and  needle ;  hence,  attempts  have  been  made  by  M. 
Deprez  to  use  a  form  of  portable  current  galvanometer, 
in  which  the  needle  could  only  deflect  through  a  small 
angle,  and  to  magnify  this  deflection  by  attaching  the 
pointer  to  a  small  grooved  pulley  geared  by  a  flne  end- 
less thread  to  a  much  larger  grooved  wheel  attached  to 
the  needle.  A  similar  result  has  been  attained  by  the 
author  by  using  instead  of  the  small  and  large  grooved 
wheels  a  small  toothed  wheel,  or  pinion,  attadied  to  the 
pointer,  and  a  larger  toothed  wheel  to  the  axle  or  staff  of 
the  needle.  Such  contrivances,  however,  for  magnifying 
the  motion  by  means  oi  pivoted  geoHrig  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, as  they  introduce  friction  as  well  as  add  to  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  moving  parts,  and  so  diminish 
the  dead  beat  character  of  the  apparatus.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  have  been  overcome  in  the  following 
apparatus  : — 

202.  Magnifying  Spring  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter. 
— In  these  instruments,  devised  by  the  author,  a  special 
form  of  spring  is  employed,  shaped  like  a  narrow  shaving 
curled  up  into  a  cylinder  of  very  small  diameter  (Fig. 
155).  Such  a  spring,  quite  imlike  an  ordinary  spiral 
spring,  has  the  peculiarity  that  for  a  snudl  increase  in 
length  along  the  aacis  iliere  is  large  rotation  of  one  end  of 
the  spring  relatvoeVy  to  the  other ^  the  angle  of  rotation 
being  directly  proportional  to  the  aodal  eoctension.  Hence, 
if  one  end  of  the  spring  be  fixed  and  the  other  be  slightly 
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pulled  axially,  a  pointer  attached  to  this  end  will  turn 
through  a  large  angle,  and  so  will  measure  in  a  very 
magnified  way  the  axial  extensi(»i  of  the  spring,  without 
the  employment  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  of  levers,  or  of 
any  other  magnifying  arrangement, 
and  withoutj  therefore,  the  cost  or 
the  friction  attending  the  use  of 
such  magnifying  arrangements. 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig. 
156,  where  tt  is  a  thin  tube  of 
charcoal  iron,  attached  at  its  lower 
end  to  a  brass  cap  c,  terminated  in 
a  brass  pin  p,  guided  at  the  bottom 
in  the  way  shown.  To  c  is  attached 
the  lower  end  of  the  spring  s  (made 
of  hard  phosphor-bronze),  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  attached  rigidly  to 
a  brass  pin  py  passing  through  a  hole 
in  the  glass  top  of  the  apparatus 
OG,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a 
screw  and  nut  to  the  brass  milled 
head  H  outside  the  glass  top.  This 
pin  /?,  to  which  the  upper  end  of  the 
spring  is  attached,  also  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  top  of  the  iron  tube. 
In  the  space  w  w  a  "  solenoid  "  *  wire  or  strip  is  wound, 
its  ends  being  attached  to  the  terminals  shown.  Hence, 
when  a  current  is  passed  through  this  solenoid,  the  iron 
tube  is  sucked  down  into  the  solenoid,  and  its  lower  end 
c,  to  which  the  spring  is  attached,  receives  a  large 
rotatory  motion,  which  is  communicated  directly  to  the 
pointer  attached  to  the  top  of  the  iron  tube.  Parallax, 
in  taking  readings  of  the  pointer,  is  avoided  by  the 
horizontal  scale  having  a  piece  of  looking-glass  let  in  it 
in  the  well-known  way.     {See  §  12,  page  28.) 

By  making  the  iron  tube  t  t  very  thin,  so  that  it  is 

*  A  coU  of  wire  wound  as  cotton  is  on  a  reel,  is  called  a  "  solenoid  *' 
when  the  length  of  the  coil  is  not  small  compared  with  its  diameter. 


Pig.  155. 
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"  magneticcUlf/  aaiv/rated  "  for  a  comparatively  weak  cur- 
rent— that  is,  so  that  a  current  passing  round  the  coils 
much  weaker  than  the  instrument  is  intended  to  measure 


Pig.  166. 

is  able  to  impart  to  the  iron  as  much  magnetism  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  current  to  give  to  itr— also  by  fixing  the 
iron  tube  so  that  it  projects  into  the  solenoid  a  definite 
distance,  which  has  been  carefully  determined,  partly  by 
calculation  and  partly  by  experiment,  and  lastly  by  con- 
structing the  spring  so  as  to  produce  a  large  rotation 
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with  fche  minimum  pull,  and  with  not  too  much  axial 
motion  of  the  free  end  of  the  spring,  deflections  up  to 
270°  can  be  obtained  directly  proportional  to  Hie  cmrrent^ 
excepting  for  the  first  15°,  where  the  scale  is  not  gra- 
duated. 

This  instrument  being  direct-reading  has  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  adjustment  for  sensibility,  and  this  is  ob- 
tained partly  by  the  amount  of  wire  or  strip  that  is 
wound  on  the  bobbin,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  small 
movable  bobbin,  wound  with  a  coil  of  fine  wire  of  the 
same  length  as  that  employed  in  winding  the  main  coil, 
joined  up  in  parallel  with  the  main  coil.  This  movable 
coiL  slides  up  and  down  on  the  main  bobbin,  and  by 
trial  a  position  is  found  for  it  such  that  the  readings 
on  the  dial  are  correct,  and  in  that  position  this 
auxiliary  coil  is  permanently  fixed  by  the  maker  of  the 
instnmient. 

The  pointer  will  deflect  in  the  same  direction,  no 
matter  which  way  the  current  passes  through  the  in- 
strument)  and  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  iron  used  in 
making  tiie  tube  T  T,  and  the  smallness  of  its  mass,  there 
is  but  very  little  residiuil  magnetism  left  in  it ;  hence 
the  pointer  indicates  the  correct  strength  of  the  current, 
no  matter  which  way  it  passes  through  the  instrument 
To  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  current,  a  small  compass 
needle  is  let  into  the  base  of  the  instrument,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  156,  which  is  deflected  when  the  current  passes 
through  the  instrument  in  such  away,  that  when  the  blue- 
coloured  end  of  the  compass  needle  points  inwards,  the 
current  enters  at  that  one  of  the  binding  screws  that 
has  an  A  marked  on  it,  the  nearer  binding  screw  in  this 
figure. 

As,  however,  experience  shows  that  the  compass  needle 
may  have  its  magnetism  reversed  by  a  sudden  very  strong 
current  sent  through  the  ammeter  (in  spite  of  the  needle 
being  surrounded  by  iron  to  partially  shield  it  from  the 
action  of  the  current),  and  as,  in  addition,  its  position  can- 
not be  very  easily  seen  by  an  observer  unless  close  to  the 
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insfcrument,  the  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  latest 
magnifying  spring  instruments  is  indicated  by  a  much 
larger  magnet,  suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis  in  front 
of  the  instrument,  which  points  to  the  binding  screw 
at  which  the  current  enters. 

The  advantages  of  this  instrument  are  : — First,  owing 
to  the  controlling  force  not  being  produced  by  a  perma- 
nent magnet,  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  cannot  be 
permanently  affected  by  placing  it  near  a  powerful  mag- 
net ;  secondly,  the  sensibility  w5l  not  be  even  temforarUy 
affected,  no  matter  how  strong  this  outside  magnet  may 
be,  provided  that  it  is  so  far  away  that  the  magnetic  field 
is  uniform  throughout  the  small  space  in  which  the  little 
iron  tube  tt  moves  {see  §  15,  page  36).  For  example, 
although  an  ordinary  compass  needle  is  turned  round  by  a 
uniform  magnetic  field,  there  is  no  force  tending  to  pull  the 
compass  needle  bodily  along,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by 
floating  a  compass  needle  on  a  piece  of  cork  in  a  basin  of 
water,  when  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  needle  will 
place  itself  at  once  so  that  its  axis  points  north  and  south, 
it  will  not  move  towards  the  side  of  the  basin  as  it  would 
if  it  were  pulled  as  a  whole  in  some  direction.  Or  the 
experiment  may  be  tried  thus : — suspend  a  bar  of  unmag- 
uetised  hard  steel  by  one  of  its  ends  from  the  pan  of  a 
delicate  balance,  so  that  the  bar  hangs  vertically  down- 
wards, and  weigh  it,  then  magnetise  the  bar,  and 
weigh  it  again,  when  it  will  be  found  that  its  weight  is 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  the  slightest  by  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth.  This  fact  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  a  uniform  magnetic  field  can  produce  a 
motion  of  rotation^  hut  not  a  motion  of  translation  of  a 
magnet  Now,  the  magnet  that  is  moved  in  the  magni- 
fying spring  instrument  is  the  soft  iron  tube  t  t^  which 
has  a  north-seeking  pole  induced  on  its  lower  end,  say, 
and  a  south-seeking  pole  on  its  upper  end,  or  vice  versdj 
by  the  current  passing  round  the  coil  of  wire  or  strip, 
and  this  tube  is  simply  pulled  downwards  by  the 
attraction  of  the  current  passing  round  this  coil.    Hence, 
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this  pulling  action  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by 
the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  nor  by  the  action  of 
any  magnet,  no  matter  how  strong  it  may  be,  if  the  field 
it  produces  is  uniform  over  the  sp»ace  in  which  the  iron 
tube  moves ;  second,  by  using  the  magnification  introduced 
by  the  special  form  of  spring,  the  distance  moved  through 
by  the  attracted  iron  tube  is  not  large,  so  that  the  in- 
strument has  much  of  the  advantage  of  a  zero  mstrument 
{see  §  199,  page  380),  that  is,  the  foitee  depends  simply 
on  the  current,  and  is  practically  unaffected  by  the 
motion  of  the  attracted  soft  iron  tube.  This,  combined 
with  the  small  mass  of  iron,  causes  the  mcreaee  of  force 
to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  of  current.  The 
scale  is  therefore  long,  and  the  distances  corresponding 
with  a  given  fraction  of  an  ampere  or  of  a  volt  arie 
eqiial  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  scale,  which 
not  only  facilitates  the  manufacture  of  the  scale,  but 
greatly  increases  the  power  of  estimating  by  eye 
the  decimal  parts  of  a  division.  Hence,  a  current,  or 
a  P.  D.,  can  be  read  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  total 
value. 

The  main  disadvantage  of  the  instrument  is  that 
currents  or  F.  Ds.  less  than  about  one-fifth  of  the 
maximum  current  or  P.  D.  that  the  instrument  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  cannot  be  measured^  since  for 
currents  under  this  value  the  iron  tube  is  not  mag- 
netically saturated. 


Gravity  Control  Meters. 

203.  Gravity  Control  Meters.  —  Instruments  in 
which  the  controlling  force  is  produced  by  a  weight  at- 
tached to  the  needle  have  been  devised  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  Messrs.  Schuckert,  Edelmann,  Statterj  and 
others. 

LThe  advantages  of  such  instruments  are  :  first,  as  the 
ntrolling  force  is  absolutely  constanty  the  sensibility  oi 
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the  instrument  cannot  vary  from  time  to  time  on  account 
of  a  variation  in  the  force;  second^  the  price  is  low, 
arising  from  the  simpUcity  of  construction. 

The  disadvantages  are :  first,  the  readings  usually  are 
easily  varied  by  extraneous  magnetic  disturbance ;  second, 
there  is  generally  a  certain  want  of  quickness  of  action, 
so  that  any  small  temporary  change  in  the  strength  of  the 
current  or  P.  D.  that  is  being  measured  is  not  instantly 
recorded.  For  this  "purpose  the  needle  and  pointer  must 
not  only  be  very  light,  but  the  controlling  force  must  be 
great  (see  §  38,  page  78).  Now,  if  gravity  be  used,  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  large  controlling  force  is  to  use  a 
large  mass  to  be  attracted,  but  if  a  large  mass  be 
attached  to  the  needle  and  pointer,  the  moment  of  inertia 
will  be  seriously  increased,  and  slow  motion  will  be  the 
result ;  whereas,  by  using  a  powerful  controlling  magnet 
or  a  comparatively  strong  spring,  we  obtain  a  dead-beat- 
ness  so  great  that  the  number  of  times  the  joint  in  the 
driving-belt  passes  over  the  dynamo  pulley  can  be  easily 
counted,  every  adjustment  in  the  carbons  on  an  arc  lamp 
be  seen  on  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  and  even  the  effect 
on  an  arc  lamp  produced  by  whistling  may  be  instantly 
observed  on  the  distant  ammeter. 

The  gravity  corUrol  meters  of  Sir  William  Thomson 
not  yet  being  in  common  use,  the  author  has  had  no  ex- 
perience with  them,  and,  therefore,  cannot  speak  of  their 
advantages  or  disadvantages. 


Electro-hagnetic  Control  Meters. 

R04.  Crompton  and  Eapp's  Meters.— The  third  de- 
vice, which  consists  in  using  for  the  controlling  force  that 
produced  by  an  electro-magnet,  round  which  flows  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  current  to  be  measured,  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  attended  with  very 
serious  practical  difficulties.  The  possibility  of  using  a 
current  to  deflect  a  needle,  and  the  very  same  current  to 
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resist  its  being  deflected,  without  obtaining  the  same  de- 
flection for  all  currents  (a  result  which  would  occur  if  the 
deflecting  and  controlling  forces  varied  proportionally  to 
one  another  as  the  current  was  increased),  arises  from  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  magnetic  force  exerted  on  a  mag- 
netic pole  at  a  particular  point  by  a  current  flowing  round 
a  coU  of  wire  is  directly  proportional  to  the  current,  the 
force  exerted  on  the  same  magnetic  pole  by  the  iron  core 
of  an  electro-magnet  round  which  l3ie  current  is  flowing 
increases  nearly  proportionately  to  the  current  when  the 
current  is  small,  but  becomes  nearly  constant  for  all 
values  of  the  current  above  a  certain  value,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  magnetic  saturation  of  the  iron  core.  Hence, 
by  usii^  the  force  due  to  a  coU  without  an  iron  core 
for  the  deflecting  force,  and  the  force  due  to  the  iron 
core  of  the  electro-magnet  for  the  controlling  force, 
Messrs.  Crompton  and  Kapp  havo  made  extremely  in- 
genious current  and  P.  D.  meters,  which  require  the 
employment  of  neither  permanent  magnets,  springs,  nor 
weights. 

The  coU  of  the  electro-magnet  has  a  magnetic  action 
as  well  as  its  iron  core,  and  as  the  former  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  current,  its  action  must  be  neu- 
tralised if  we  wish  the  controlling  force  to  be  constant. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  the  use  of  a  third  coil  of  a 
suitable  size  and  number  of  convolutions,  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  when  the  current  flowing  round 
the  electro-magnet  also  flows  round  this  coil,  its  action 
exactly  neutralises  that  of  the  electro-magnet  coil,  or  the 
neutralisation  may  be  more  simply  effected  by  placing  the 
deflecting  coil  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
two  coils,  one  the  deflecting  coil,  and  the  other  a  coil 
whose  effect  neutralises  that  of  the  coil  round  the  electro- 
magnet. 

205.  Paterson  and  Cooper's  Electro  -  magnetic 
Ckmtrol  Meters. — ^These  are  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
invented  by  Messrs.  Crompton  and  Kapp,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  movable  pole-pieces  similar  to   those  shown  in 
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Fig.  25;  page  74,  for  adjusting  the  sensibiHtj  of  the  in- 
strument. 

The  advantage  of  electro-magnetic  control  meters  is 
that,  as  neither  permanent  magnets  nor  springs  are  em- 
ployed in  their  construction,  their  sensibility  cannot  be 
affected  by  variations  in  their  strength,  and  hence  their 
behaviour  from  year  to  year  remains  exactly  the  same. 

The  disadvantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  as  the 
entire  controlling  force,  corresponding  with  that  produced 
by  the  powerful  permanent  magnet  in  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  23,  page  70,  for  example,  has  to  be  produced 
by  an  iron  core  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  mass  of  iron 
must  not  be  too  small,  otherwise  any  external  piece  of 
iron  or  magnet  will  affect  the  indications  of  the  instru- 
Aoent.  But  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  unless  the 
iron  be  not  only  very  soft,  but  also  he  very  small  in  mass, 
there  is  considerable  residual  magnetism^  which  causes  the 
magnetic  force  exerted  by  the  iron  to  depend  not  merely  on 
the  strength  of  the  current  passing  round  it  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  but  also  on  the  strength  of  the  previous  cur- 
rents, and  this  is  the  case  even  when  the  iron  is  still  too 
small  to  prevent  very  serious  variations  in  the  reading 
of  the  instruments  being  produced  by  the  presence  of  a 
neighbouring  magnet  {see  §  210,  page  407).  The  read- 
ings, therefore,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  instead  of 
corresponding  with  definite  values  of  the  current^  or  of 
the  P.  D.,  correspond  with  currents  or  P.  Ds.  difiering  in 
some  of  these  electro-Tnagnetic  control  instruments  by  as 
much  as  thirty  per  cent,  depending  on  whether  it  is  an 
increasing  current  or  a  decreasing  current  that  is  being 
measured.    {See  §  208,  page  402.) 

S06.  Testing  Ammeters. — The  faults  to  be  looked  for 
in  an  ammeter,  and  for  which  it  must  be  carefully  tested, 
are: — 

1.  An  error  ariiSing  from  the  ampere-standards  em- 
ployed by  different  makers  diffeiing  from  one  another. 

2.  All    error  arising  from  a  current  producing  a 
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di£fereiit  deflection,  depending  on  whether  the  previous 
currents  passing  through  the  instrument  wore  much 
smaller  or  much  larger  than  the  current  being  measured. 

3.  An  error  arising  from  the  instrument  indicating  a 
different  number  of  ampei'es  for  the  same  current  when  it 
is  reversed  in  direction. 

4.  An  error  arising  from  the  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment being  temporcmly  varied  by  external  magnetic  dis- 
turbance. 

5.  An  error  arising  from  a  permanent  alteration  of 
sensibility,  due,  for  example,  to  the  demagnetisation  of  a 
steel  magnet. 

207.  Test  for  Accuracy  of  the  Gradnation. — It  has 
been  explained  in  §  6,  page  11,  that  the  standard  ampere 
is  that  which  deposits  0-00111815  grammes  of  silver  per 
second.  Makers  of  commercial  instruments,  however,  do 
not  calibrate  each  ammeter  by  comparing  it  with  a  silver 
voltameter,  but  only  compare  it  with  some  standard 
current  meter  which  has  at  some  previous  time  been  com- 
pared with  a  silver  voltameter,  but  which  may  have 
changed  its  sensibility  in  the  interval  To  check  the 
accuracy  of  any  ammeter,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  com- 
pare it  directly  with  a  silver  voltameter,  and  in  Fig.  157 
the  apparatus  is  shown  arranged  for  calibrating  a  magni- 
fying spring  ammeter  A,  in  this  way.  D  is  a  platinum 
dish,  containing  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
into  which  is  placed  a  thick  silver  disc  P,  wrapped  in  filter- 
ing paper,  to  prevent  particles  of  oxide  of  silver  which  may 
become  detached  from  the  silver  plate  dropping  on  to  the 
platinum,  and  making  the  weight  appear  to  be  too  great. 
It  is  better  to  use  a  platinum  dish  than  a  silver  one,  be- 
cause the  silv^  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  platinum 
dish  can  be  removed,  and  re-formed  into  silver  nitrate  by 
pouring  a  little  nitric  acid  into  the  dish.  This  could  not 
be  done  with  a  silver  dish,  as  the  nitric  acid  would  prob- 
ably bum  holes  in  it ;  hence  the  silver  dish  would  gradu- 
ally grow  thicker  and  heavier.  The  platinum  dish  diould 
be  made  as  thin  and  as  ligfU  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be 
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aocoratelj  weighed ;  with  a  diameter  of  4  inches,  and  a 
depth  of  rather  more  than  1^  inches,  it  need  not  weigh 
more  than  78  grammes. 

This  silver  disc  is  held  in  position  by  a  strip  s,  at- 
tached to  it,  held  in  a  clamp  c,  the  two  sides  of  which 
are  pressed  together  by  turning  the  nut  n.  The  disc 
and  the  strip  s  are  in  one  piece,  cut  out  of  a  thick, 


Pig.  157. 

flat  sheet  of  silver,  the  strip  being  bent  up  at  right  angles 
to  the  disc  after  it  is  cut  out. 

Electric  connection  is  made  with  the  platinum  dish  D, 
by  its  resting  on  three  m^tal  pins  p,  connected  with  the 
wire  Wg,  and  connection  is  made  with  the  silver  disc  by  the 
wire  soldered  to  c,  the  other  end  of  which  is  connected 
with  one  terminal  of  the  ammeter.  The  other  terminal 
of  the  ammeter  is  connected  through  an  adjustable  carbon 
resistance  r  with  the  wire  Wj,  and  the  circuit  is  closed 
by  putting  the  metallic  bridge-piece  B  into  the  small 
mercury  cups  H  H.      The  current  produced  by  a  current 
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generator,  the  terminals  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
wires  w^  and  Wg,  can  be  conveniently  varied  within  wide 
limits  by  screwing  or  unscrewing  the  nut  at  the  top  of 
R,  shown  at  n  (Fig.  158),  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus.     Screwing  this  nut  n,  presses  down  more  or 


Fig.  158. 


less  a  wooden  washer  «,  which,  in  its  turn,  compresses 
more  or  less  a  pile  of  discs  of  carbonised  cloth,  some  of 
which,  c,c,  c,  c,  are  seen,  in  Fig.  158,  separated  from  the 
carbon  resistance.  This  cloth  is  specially  prepared  by  Mr. 
Varley,  by  heating  ordinary  cloth  to  an  ext/remely  high 
tem/percuture  in  a  vacuum,  which  carbonises  the  cloth 
without  destroying  its  flexibility  and  elasticity.  The 
carbon  discs  are  pHed  up  in  a  heap  by  slipping  them  over 
a  thin  wooden  tube  which  surrounds  the  brass  rod  A,  ter- 
minated at  the  top  in  a  screw  thread  for  the  nut  n  to 
screw  on,  and  contact  is  made  with  the  discs  by  one  or 
other  of  three  plates  of  brass,  /?i,  /?2,  pg,  one  of  which, 
Pi,  is  seen  separated  in  Fig.  158.      These  plates  of  brass 
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are  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  oarbon  discs,  and  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each  is  shaped  like  the  section  of 
the  rod  h — that  is,  not  quite  round,  so  that  pi  and  p^ 
can  slide  up  and  down  this  rod  without  being  able  to 
turn  round  it 

Starting  with  a  pressure  sufficiently  great  to  keep  the 
discs  fairly  well  in  contact,  so  that  they  cannot  shake 
about  and  thus  produce  a  varying  resistance,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  this  pressure,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  damage  the  discs,  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
column  can  be  varied  from  about  ^  to  9|  ohms  when  the 
discs  are  about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  the 
height  of  the  column  of  them  is  about  3  inches.  A  re- 
sistance still  less  can  be  obtained  by  attaching  the  wires 
to  the  plates  p^  and  p^  (Fig.  158),  instead  of  to  the  top 
and  bottom  plates  as  in  Fig.  157. 

When  adjusting  the  carbon  resistance  b  so  as  to 
obtain  the  desired  current^  it  is  desirable  that  no  decom- 
position should  take  place  in  the  silver  voltameter,  for 
in  that  case  the  drying  and  weighing  of  the  platinum 
dish  D  would  have  to  be  carried  out  after  the  carbon  re- 
sistance was  adjusted,  and  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  a  fresh  adjustment  was  required  when  it  was  desired 
to  start  the  decomposition.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the 
circuit  through  the  silver  voltameter  should  not  be  closed 
during  the  adjustment,  but  w^  and  the  left-hand  terminal 
of  the  ammeter  should  be  joined  instead  by  a  piece  of 
German  silver  wire,  having  the  same  resistance  as  the 
voltameter.  A  third  mercury  cup,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  but  which  we  may  call  h',  may  be  easily  arranged 
so  that  when  the  bridge-piece  b  is  put  into  the  holes  H  and 
h',  the  circuit  through  the  German  silver  wire  is  closed, 
whereas  when  one  of  its  ends  is  shifted  from  h'  to  H, 
the  other  being  left  in  the  other  hole  h,  the  circuit 
through  the  voltameter  is  closed 

At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  platinum 
dish  D  (Fig.  157)  should  be  carefully  washed  with  distilled 
water,  to  remove  any  dust  or  dirt,  then  dried  over  a 
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spirit  lamp,  and  placed  on  the  triangle  T  over  the  vessel 
V  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  glass  cover  a  left 
over  while  the. platinum  dish  is  cooling.  When  it  is 
cool  it  should  be  carefully  weighed  The  dish  is  now 
put  in  position  on  the  pins  p,  the  silver  di.jc  placed  so 
that  its  edges  are  equally  distant  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
poured  in.  Next,  a  current  is  sent  through  the 
carbon  resistance  R,  the  ammeter  a,  and  the  German 
silver  wire  above  referred  to,  and  the  carbon  resistance 
adjusted  until  the  current,  as  observed  on  the  ammeter, 
has  the  right  value.  The  maximum  value  that  may  be 
given,  to  the  current  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  adherent 
deposit  with  a  particular  platinum  dish  ia  (as  stated  in 
the  foot-note,  §  6,  page  11)  one  ampere  per  six  square 
inches  of  surface.  At  a  time  noted  on  a  watch 
the  current  is  sent  through  the  voltameter  instead  of 
through  the  German  silver  wire,  and  its  strength  is  kept 
constant  by  slightly  turning  from  time  to  time  the  nut  n 
(Fig.  158)  at  the  top  of  the  carbon  resistance  so  as  to  keep 
the  ammeter  deflection  constant,  and  at  a  noted  time,  at 
the  end  of  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  depending  on  the 
current  used,  the  circuit  is  interrupted.  The  silver 
nitrate  solution  having  been  put  back  into  the  bottle, 
the  platinum  dish,  wili  the  layer  of  deposited  silver  in 
it,  is  carefully  rinsed  out  with  distilled  water ;  next  it  is 
filled  with  distilled  water,  and  left  standing  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  to  remove  traces  of  the  silver  nitrate 
solution,  then  having  been  rinsed  out  again  with  distilled 
water,  it  is  rinsed  out  with  alcohol  to  remove  the  water, 
and  with  ether  (which  evaporates  with  great  rapidity)  to 
remove  the  alcohol,  and  finally  it  is  dried  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  left  to  cool  under  the  desiccator  a,  when  it  is 
again  carefully  weighed.  Then,  if  W  be  the  increase  in 
weight  in  grammes  produced  in  t  seconds  by  a  current  of 
mean  strength,  A  amperes, 

A  = ^^— . 

00011 1815  < 
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It  is  desirable  to  repeat  this  test  for  two  or  three 
yerj  different  currents  that  the  ammeter  is  adapted  to 
measure,  as  the  calibration  maj  be  right  in  even  two 
very  different  parts  of  the  scale,  and  not  at  some  inter- 
mediate part,  arising  from  the  law  of  the  instrument  not 
being  exactly  what  the  maker  has  supposed;  for  ex- 
ample, he  may  have  determined  accurately  the  currents 
corresponding  with  two  points  of  the  scale,  and  have 
interpolated  the  intermediate  graduations  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  increase  of  deflection  was  directly  propor- 
tional to  increase  of  current,  which  may  not  be  quite 
true  with  the  particular  instrument. 

208.  Test  for  Sesidoal  Magnetism. — In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  a  current  produces  the  same  deflection 
on  an  ammeter,  independentiy  of  whether  the  currents 
previously  passing  through  Uie  instrument  were  much 
smaller  or  much  larger  than  the  particular  current  in 
question,  the  instrument  should  be  joined  up  in  series 
with  a  Siemens'  dynamometer,  or  other  current  meter 
containing  absolutely  no  iron  or  steel,  and,  therefore, 
having  no  error  due  to  residual  magnetism,  together  with 
an  adjustable  carbon  resistance,  care  being  t^^en  to  put 
the  dynamometer  so  far  away  from  the  o^er  instrument 
that  any  magnetism  produced  in  the  latter  will  not  affect 
the  dynamometer.  Then,  starting  with  the  carbon  re- 
sistance unscrewed,  so  that  its  resistance  is  great,  the 
circuit  should  be  closed,  and  successive  simultaneous 
readings  of  the  two  instruments  taken;  firsts  as  the 
carbon  resistance  is  gradually  screwed  down,  and  the 
current  increased  up  to  the  maximum  current  the 
instrument  is  intendeid  to  measure ;  then,  as  the  carbon 
resistance  is  gradually  unscrewed,  and  the  current  di- 
minished again. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  such  tests  made  with  a  stronffl^ 
magnetited  permanent  magnet  ammeter,  like  that  shown  in  Ilg. 
26  page  76 ;  with  a  spring  control  meter,  like  that  shown  in  Fig. 
154,  page  384;  with  a  magnifying  spring  ammeter,  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  166,  page  888 ;  and  with  an  electro-magnetic,  control 
meter. 
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reading  from  0  to  25  amperek  Siemens  Dynamometer. 
6-1  ►  6-58 

X2-2  g  12-31 

18-3 1  18-32 

About    24-4 1*  Not  read 

18-3 

12-3 

6-4 


AmperiBS  as  measured  by  a  Spring 

Control  Meteor,  witKmoMttje  iron  *  «,,v«,«„  «„  «,«-«„«^^  k-  - 

needle,  and  deflecting  electro-  ^^^ZJt^^^JL^ 

maniits  with    mMetve    ooree;  Swmens  Dynamometer, 
reading  from  0  to  100  amperet. 

20     ^  19-6 

25     I     .  25-3 

36     I  36-2 

46    I  47-1 

6$    ^  68-1 

68-5  61-4 

56     H  57*4 

45     t  46-0 

36     §  34*4 

25     I  23-2 

20    <?  17-2 
That  it  required  a  smaller  current  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
to  produce  the  same  deflection  as  was  produced  at  the  beginning, 

showed  that  the  iron  core  of  the  deflecting  electro-magnet  retained 

some  of  the  magnetism  put  into  it  when  the  strong  current  was 
flowing  round  it. 


Amperes  as  measured  by  the 
Magnif\tvag  Spring  Amme- 
ter ;  readuig  from  4*5  to 

Amperes  as  measured  by  a 

Siemens*  Dynamometer. 

25  amperes. 

5 

1 

4-96 

10 

9-9 

15 

ti 

15 

20 

1 

20-4 

23 

24*45 

20 

3 

20*86 

15 

i 

16 

10 

1 

9-87 

6 

4-85 

A  A 
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Amperes  m  meaeored  hj 

the  EUetro-Magnetic  Con'                      Amperes  as  measured  by  a 

*  irol  Meter ;  reading  from  0  flwinans*  Dynamometer. 

to  100  amperes. 

10     ^  8-82 

25     i  27*6 

30     I  32 

40     I  ^            41-9 

60    §  62-3 

60  63-5 

60     H  64-4 

50     I  53*6 

40     I  44-8 

30     I  34-7 

20    §  24-9 

10     '  '    11-5 

That  it  required  a  much  higher  ouneat  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  to  produce  the  same  deflection  as  was  produced  at  the 
beginning,  showed  that  the  iron  core  of  the  controlling  electro- 
magnet retained  some  of  the  magnetism  put  into  it  when  the 
strong  cuijent  was  flowing  round  it. 

209.  Teat  for  Error  on  Seversing  the  Current- 
Certain  instruments,  such  as  the  spring  instrument  of 
Mr.  Cunynghame,  and  the  electro-magnetic  control  instru- 
ments of  Messrs.  Crompton  and  Kapp,  are  intended  to  be 
used  only  when  the  current  flows  through  them  in  one 
direction,  and  therefoi*e  they  ought  not  to  be  inten- 
tionally used  with  the  current  flowing  through  them  in 
the  wrong  direction.  As,  however,  in  the  charging,  and 
discharging  of  accumulators,  &c.,  the  current  is  liable  to 
be  reversed,  it  is  desirable  to  try  experimentally  the  kind 
of  error  that  would  be  produced  if  the  current  were  re- 
versed, and  then  reversed  back  again  so  as  to  again  flow 
through  the  instrument  in  the  proper  direction.  To 
make  the  experiment,  the  instrument  to  be  tested 
should  be  joined  in  a  series  with  some  standard  instru- 
ment, like  a  Siemens'  dynamometer,  and  the  direction 
of  the  current  through  the  former  instrument  only. 
should  be  reversed,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  error 
being  introduced  into  the  readings  by  the  reversal  of 
the  current  through  the  latter.     The  two  instruments 
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must,  of  course,  be  placed  so  far  apart  that  the  reversal 
of  the  magnetic  action  of  the  one,  when  the  current 
passing  through  it  is  reversed,  does  not  affect  the  other 
directly. 

With  instruments  having  much  iron,  it  is  found  that 
not  merely  are  the  readings  which  are  obtained  with  the 
same  current  when  flowing  in  different  directions  very 
different)  but  that  even  when  the  current  has  been  twice 
reversed,  so  as  to  flow  again  in  its  original  direction,  the 
value  of  a  small  current,  as  determined  from  the  indication 
of  the  instrument,  is  very  different  from  its  true  value, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  a  strong  current 
was  used  in  the  first  reversal,  and  only  a  wea^  one  in 
the  second 


Amperes  as  measored  by  a  Spring  Coidrol  Meter, 
^th  nuMsm   soft  iron  needU  and  deflecting 

Amperes  as  mea- 

Bnxed  by  a  Sie- 

eleotro-magnet   with   masctve  coret;    reading 

mens'    Dyna- 

•  from  0  to  100  amperes. 

mometw. 

At  first            21. 

20*8 

A  reverse  current  of  100  amperes  was  now 

sent  through  the  instrument  for  30  seconds, 

then  the  origmal  current  in  the  original 

direction,  the  deflection  now  was 

18-8. 

20*9 

A  reverse  current  of  86  amperes  was  next 

B6nt  for  30  seconds,  next  the  original  current 

in  the  origrinal  direction,  the  deflection  was 
still 

18-8. 

iO'S 

A  direet  current  of  100  amperes  w^  sent 

for  30  seconds,  and  then  the  original  current 

the  deflection  now  hecame 

\ 

19-76, 

20-8 

and  slowly  increased  to 

20. 

20-8 

210.  Test  for  Error  Produced  by  External  Magnetic 
Disturbance. — To  test  this  a  steady  current  should  be 
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sent  through  the  instruments,  and  the  readings  taken 
first  with  no  outside  magnet  near,  then,  when  a  fairly 
strong  bar  magnet  is  moved  round  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  the  magnet  being 
held  so  as  to  always  point  towards  the  centre  of  the  in- 
strument, and  with  it^  end  at  always  the  same  distance 


[ 


d 


M^riasowM/  PUmm 


\ 


Pig.  159. 

from  the  centre.  A  foot  is  found  to  be  a  convenient 
distance  to  take,  and  the  plane  in  which  the  bar  magnet 
is  moved  should  be  that  in  which  the  magnet  must  pro- 
duce the  greatest  disturbance  ;  for  example,  with  an  in- 
strument having  a  needle  turning  round  on  a  vertical 
axis,  the  plane  in  which  the  magnet  is  moved  should 
be  horizontal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159,  whereas  with  a 
magnifying  spring  instrument  in  which  the  soft  iron  tubd 
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T  T  (Fig.  156)  is  pulled  downwards,  the  plane  should  be 
a  vertical  One,  &a  seen  in  Fig.  160. 

The  experiment  should  be  made  with  a  weak  current 
passing  through  the  instrument,  and  also  with  a  strong 
one,  as  frequently  the  magnetic  disturbance  differs  in 


d 


VerUeal  Hum 


\ 


Pig.  leo. 

amount  for  different  currents,  and  in  both  cases  the  con- 
stancy of  the  current  during  the  experiment  should  be 
assured  by  its  passing  also  through  some  other  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  Siemens'  dynamometer,  placed  so  far 
away  that  the  motion  of  the  magnet  does  not  affect  it. 
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The  following  show  the  resnlta  of  this  test  made  with  seyeral 
instniments,  always  usmg  the  same  pennanent  magnet  to  produce 
the  distnrbaiice  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

Magnet  moved  round  a  Permanent  Magnet  Ammeter  in  a  Horizontal 
Plane. 


AmperM    m 

mea- 

Bvxedbjthe  Fer- 

Ampews    M^ 

measured    \fj 

Ammeter; 

read- 

a  Siemens' Dy- 

• 

ing  from  0  to  25 

namometer* 

amperes. 

22-2 

22-0 

No  magnet  near. 

22-1 

220 

Magnet  in  position  a 

) 

22-4 
22-3 

22-0 
22-0 

Kg.  169. 

220 

220 

»               »>        d 

) 

22.-2 

220 

No  magnet  near. 

Magnet  moved  round  a  Magnifying  Spring  Ammeter  in  a  Vertical 
Plane, 

Amperes    as    meor 

sored  bj  the  Kotf. 

Amperes 

as 

mj^i^iH/Am. 
meter;      reading 
from  4*5  to  25  am- 

measured 
Siemens' 

S." 

namometer. 

peres. 

6 

6-69 

No  magnet  near. 

6 

6-69 

Magnet  in  position  a  \ 

6 
6 

6-69 
6-59 

»               "        *   >  Fig.  160. 

n                   »          "    V 

6 

6-69 

n          d) 

6 

6-69 

No  magnet  near. 

21 

21-6 

No  magnet  near. 

21 

21-5 

Magnet  in  position  a  \ 

21 
21 

21-6 
21-6 

::      ;:  *r^"»- 

21 

21-6 

»  <* ) 

21 

21-6 

No  magnet  near. 
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HiTltontal  Flane. 

Amperes  as  measured 

fi«tio  Control  Meter: 

by 

a  Siemens' 

Dy- 

reading  from  0  to  100 

namometer. 

amperes. 

10 

9-2 

No  magnet  near. 

10-1 

9-2 

Magnet  in  position  a. 

14-6 

9-2 

10-9 

9-2 

»>                  »         *• 

7-9 

9-2 

w                   >»          *• 

9-6 

9-2 

No  magnet  near. 

82 

"7" 

90 

No  magnet  near. 

81-8 

90 

Magnet  in  position  a. 

84-6 

90 

84-6 

90 

»                   n          ^' 

81-3 

90 

i>                   »         *• 

82-2 

90 

No  magnet  near. 

21L  Test  for  Permanent  Alteration  of  Sensibility. — 
This  test  is  one  that  must  necessarily  extend  oyer  a  long 
period,  as  permanent  magnets  are  found  to  slowly  de- 
magnetise, springs  to  become  permanently  strained,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  get  a  ** permanent  set"  &c  Frequent  com- 
parisons shoul<^  therefore,  be  made  between  the  readings 
of  an  ammeter,  and  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  in  a 
given  time  by  the  currents  giving  these  readings. 

Errors  in  Yoltmbters. 

212.  Testing  Voltmeters. — In  addition  to  the  five 
errors  given  in  §  206,  page  394,  and  which  affect  volt- 
meters equally  with  ammeters,  there  is  a  most  important 
sixth  error  arising  from  the  sensibility  of  a  voltmeter 
varying  with  its  resistance,  and,  therefore,  with  its  tem- 
peratura  This  change  of  resistance  is  due  partly  to  the 
variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  partly  to 
the  coils  of  the  instrument  becoming  heated  by  the 
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passage  of  the  current  through  them.  Voltmeters  in  this 
respect  differ  entirely  from  ammeters;  an  increase  of 
resistance  of  an  ammeter  may  diminish  the  current  in 
the  circuity  but  the  ammeter  will  accurately  measure  the 
current  so  diminished  ;  consequently,  the  aenaibilUy  of  an 
'  ammeter  %b  uncha/nged  by  a  change  m  the  resistance  alone. 
For  example,  if  two  exactly  similar  ammeters  be  wound, 
the  one  with  copper,  and  the  other  with  German  silver 
wire  of  the  same  gauge,  and  with  the  same  number  of 
convolutions,  the  sensibility  of  the  one  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  latter  instrument  being  thirteen  times  that  of  the 
former ;  whereas  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  a . 
voltmeter  causes  a  less  current  to  pass  through  it  for  the 
same  P.  D.  at  its  terminals,  and  hence  the  •  sensibility 
of  a  voltmeter  varies  with  change  in  its  resistance. 

21S.  Test  for  Accuraoy  of  the  Graduation.  — 
From  the  definition  of  a  volt  (§81,  page  141),  it  follows 
that  if  we  know  the  current  in  amperes  passing  through 
a  resistance,  the  value  of  which  is  known  in  ohms,  we 
know  the  P.  D.,  in  volts,  at  its  terminals,  since  this  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  amperes  into  the 
number  of  ohms.  This  leads  to  a  very  simple  and  accu- 
rate method  for  calibrating  voltmeters,  and  which  is 
shown  symbolically  in  Fig.  161.  v  is  the  voltmeter  to 
be  calibrated,  r^  a  resistance  formed  of  a  long  coil  of 
fairly  thick  copper,  or  better  of  platinoid  wire  wound 
double  so  as  not  to  produce  any  external  magnetic 
action,  and  coiled  up  loosely  so  as  to  cool  fairly  quickly. 
A  is  an  ammeter  which  has  been  accurately  graduated, 
and  w  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  or  differential  galvanometer, 
with  battery  complete  for  measuring  the  parallel  resist- 
ance between  the  points  o  and  B,  and  which  is  made  up 
of  r^  and  of  v.  Between  the  terminals  t^  and  Tg,  there  is 
some  suitable  current  generator,  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
which  will  send  a  current  through  the  arrangement 
on  inserting  the  plug  Pi ;  ^^  ^  ^^  adjustable,  but  not 
necessarily  a  known,  resistance  for  varying  this  current, 
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and  Pg  is  a  plug  key  for  completing  or  interrupting  the 
circuit  through  the  measuring  apparatus  w. 

The  experiment  is  performed  thus  : — p^  being  opened 
and  P|  closed,  r^  is  adjusted  so  that  a  convenient  deflec- 
tion is  obtained  on  v.  This  deflection  is  read  by  one 
observer,  and  simultaneously  the  deflection  on  a  by 
another  observer,  when,  on  a  signal  being  given  at  which 
the  time  is  noted,  Pj  is  opened,  Pg  is  closed,  and  time  mea- 
surements of  the  parallel  resistance  between  c  and  b 
taken.     These  resistances  being  plotted  as  ordinates  on 


Fig.  161. 

a  sheet  of  squared  paper  with  the  times,  from  the  moment 
of  opening  p„  as  abscissae,  a  curve  can  be  drawn,  and  on 
producing  it  backwards  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  exact  resistance  in  ohms  and  fraction  of  an  ohm  of 
the  circuit  between  c  and  b  at  the  mxmient  the  simul- 
taneous readings  on  v  and  A  were  taken,  then  the  product 
of  this  resistance  into  "the  number  of  amperes  gives  the 
exact  number  of  volts  corresponding  with  the  deflection 
on  V.  ^2  is  now  varied  so  as  to  produce  a  different  deflec- 
tion on  the  voltmeter  v,  and  the  number  of  volts  corre- 
sponding with  it  ascertained  as  before,  and  so  on  for 
as  many  readings  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  to  determine 
the  absolute  calibration  of  the  voltmeter. 

If  the  coil  r*!  be  made  of  very  thin  German  silver 
wire,  and  the  current  sent  through  it  be  only-  a  small 
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one,  the  resistance  may  not  alter  by  the  passage  of  the 
current;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  produce  a  P.  D.  of 
100  or  more  volts  between  the  points  c  and  b,  and  to 
use  an  ordinary  ammeter  a,  graduated  up  to,  say,  20 
amperes,  the  resistance  r^  would  have  to  be  something 
like  10  ohms,  and  able  to  take  a  current  of  10  amperes 
without  heating  at  all.  Such  a  wire  would  have 
to  be  very  long  and  thick,  and,  therefore,  expensive, 
whereas  the  device  of  taking  time  meoffurements  of  the 
resistance  enables  the  coil  to  be  made  of  even  copper 
wire. 

The  preceding  method  is  based  on  our  knowing  the 
exact  value  of  a  current  and  of  a  resistance,  but  we  may 
calibrate  a  voltmeter  by  comparing  its  readings  with  the 
K  M.  F.  of  a  cell,  if  this  K  M.  F.  be  accurately  known 
in  volts.     The  cells  best  suited  for  this,  purpose  are  a 

^^ Latimer  Clark's  celly*  or 
some  form  of  gravity 
Daniell,  in  which  the  cop- 
per sulphate  and  zinc  sul- 
phate solutions  mix  very 
slowly. 

214.  Latimer    Clark's 
Cell. — ^These  cells  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  forms,*  but 
probably  what  is  called  the 
H  fom^  shown  in  Fig.  162, 
is   the   best     One  of  the 
legs  is  partially  filled  with 
an  << amalgam  of  zinc"  A, 
formed   by    putting    some 
pure  zinc  into  pure  mer- 
cury, which  has  been  previ- 
ously distilled  in  a  vacuum^ 
the  other  with  pure  mercury  M,  which  has  been  similarly 
distilled,  covered  with  a  layer  of  ^^mercu/r(yu8  sulphate^*  m  a 
♦  PhiL  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  411.    Part  II.,  1884. 


Pig.  162. 
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The  whole  is  then  ^ed  up  above  the  level  of  the  cross  tube 
with  pure  BoJbwralted  zinc  sulphate  z,  and  a  few  crystals  of 
zinc  sulphate  are  added.  Evaporation  is  prevented  by  the 
insertion  of  paraffined  corks  c,  and  electrical  contact  is 
made  with  the  amalgam,  and  with  the  pure  mercury,  by 
platinum  wires  w  w,  sealed  into  the  glas&  Marine  glue 
may  be  employed  instead  of  paraffin  wax  to  make  the  corks 
o  air-tight,  or,  best  of  all,  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes 
may  be  hermetically  sealed  (»ee  note,  page  20).  If  the 
zinc  sulphite  be  saturatedj  hut  not  ^^super^scUtirated"* 
the  experiments  of  Lord  Rayleighf  show  that  when 
this  cell  is  not  allowed  to  send  currents,  its  E.  M.  F.,  after 
it  has  "been  set  up  for  some  weeks,  is  exjtremely  constant 
for  the  same  temperature,  and  has  a  very  exact  value 
for  any  particular  temperature ;  its  value  in  legal  volts 
being  equal  to 

i-438  {1-0-00077  («- 15°)}, 

where  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  cell  in  degrees  Centi- 
grade. 

As  in  the  Daniell's  cell  (see  §  119,  page  211),  a 
diminution  in  the  density  of  the  zinc  sulphate  solution 
increases  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  Latimer  Clark's  celL 

215.  Standard  DanieU's  Cell. — ^Li  spite  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Latimer  Clark's  cell,  it.  has  two  defects,  the 
one  that  it  polarises  rapidly,  and  its  E.  M.  F.  tempoiurily 
falls  off  if  a  current  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  cell, 
the  other  that  the  variation  of  its  E.  M.  F.  with  tempera- 
ture is  considerable,  and  therefore  for  accurate  work  the 
temperature  of  the  cell  must  be  accurately  known.  These 

*  When  a  saturated  solution  of  a  salt  is  cooled,  some  crysials  are 
formed  so  as  to  leave  the  liquid  simply  saturated  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  dosed  up  so  that  the  air  does  not  get  ta 
it,  and  if  it  be  cooled  without  shaking,  ciystallisation  may  not  take 
place,  and  the  liquid  is  thensaidSto  be  "  supersatwratedy*'  for  on  dropping 
a  crystal  of  the  salt  into  it,  crystallisation  immediately  occurs.  The 
presence,  therefore,  of  crystals  in  a  liquid  is  a  proof  that  it  is  satu> 
rated  and  not  super-saturated. 

t  Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  yoL  xl.,  p.  79. 
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objections  are  overcome  by  the  employment  of  a  form  of 
gravity  Daniell,  in  which  the  solutions  can  only  mix 
very  slowly.  If  the  plates,  or  rods,  be  formed  of  clean, 
pure  zinc,  and  of  freshly  "  dectrotyped  "  copper — ^that  is, 
copper  on  the  surface  of  which  a  layer  of  copper  has 

been  deposited'  by  putting 
the  plate,  or  rod,  into  a 
bath  of  copper  sulphate, 
and  sending  a  current 
through  the  bath,  so  that 
it  leaves  by  the  plate  or 
rod — and  if  the  solutions 
used  in  the  DanielFs  cell 
be  formed  of  puure  crystals 
of  copper  sulphate  and 
zinc  sulphate,  then  the 
E.M.F.  will  be  1-104  volts 
when  the  solutions  are 
equally  dense,  and  1*074 
volts  if  the  copper  sulphate 
solution  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1100  at  16°  0., 
and  the  zinc  sulphate  solu- 
tion 1*400  at  the  same 
temperature.  A  form  of 
gravity  DanielFs  cell,  spe- 
cially designed  by  Dr. 
Fleming,*  to  be  used  as  a 
standard,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
163,  and  consists  of  a  U- 
Fig.  163.  tube  I  inch   in  diameter, 

and  8  inches  long,  provided 
with  glass  taps,  <&c.,  as  shown.  To  use  the  cell,  the  tap 
A  is  opened,  and  the  whole  U-tube  filled  with  the  denser 
zinc  sulphate  solution ;  the  zinc  rod  which  is  kept  in  the 
test  tube  L,  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use,  is  now -inserted  in 
the  left-hand  tube,  and  its  indiarubber  stopper  p  fitted 
*  Phil.  Mag.,  S.  6,  vol.  xx.,  p.  126. 
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tightly  into  this  tube.  Now,  on  opening  the  tap  c,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  will  begin  to  fall  in  the  right-hand 
limb,  but  no  Uquid  will  flow  out  of  the  left-hand  one. 
As  the  level  commences  to  sink  in  the  right-hand  limb, 
copper  sulphate  solution  can  be  allowed  to  flow  in  gently 
to  replace  it  by  opening  the  tap  b;  and  this  opera- 
tion can  be  so  conducted  that  the  surface  of  demarcation 
of  the  two  liquids  remains  quite  sharp,  and  gradually 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  tap  a  When  this  is  the  case, 
all  the  taps  are  closed  and  the  copper  rod  is  removed  from 
the  test  tube  m,  in  which  it  is  kept,  and,  after  having  been 
freshly  electrotyped,  is  fitted  into  the  right-hand  tube  Q. 

It  is  impossible  to  stop  the  liquids  mixing  together 
at  the  surface  of  contact,  but  whenever  the  surface  of 
contact  ceases  to  be  sharply  defined,  the  mixed  liquid  at 
the  level  of  the  tap  c  can  be  drawn  ofl",  and  fresh  solu- 
tions supplied  from  the  reservoirs  above. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  eflect  of  oxidation  of 
the  zinc  is  to  lower  the  E.  M.  F.,  while  oxidation  of  the 
copper  raises  it. 

In  order  that  the  E  M.  F.  of  a  Latimer  Clark's  cell 
should  be  quite  constant,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  cell  should  not  be  allowed  to  send  any  appreciable 
current,  and  even  with  the  Darnell's  cell  better  results 
will  be  obtained  if  the  ceU  be  not  sending  a  current  when 
the  test  is  made,  since  in  that  case  the  P.  D.  at  its 
terminals  will  be  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.,  independently  of 
the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  which  will  be  rather 
high  if  it  be  so  constructed  that  the  solutions  can  only 
mix  slowly.  Hence,  Poggendorff's  method  {see  §  132, 
page  234),  or  the  condenser  method  (see  §  183,  page  341), 
must  be  employed,  care  being  taken  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  multipljring  power  for  a  discharge  of  the  shunt 
employed  (see  §  188,  page  349). 

The  complete  arrangement  for  calibrating  a  voltmeter 
by  Poggendor^Ts  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  164,  the 
figure  being  somewhat  distorted  so  that  the  details  of 
the  key   can  be  easily  seen.     In  actual  practice  the 
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board  and  the  wires  on  it  are  much  longer  than  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  figure,  j  k  is  a  long  German 
silver,  or  platinum-silver,  or  platinoid  wire,  very  care- 
fully drawn  so  as  to  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  diameter  ever3rwhere,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  draw  a  long  wire  having  exactly  the 
same  diameter  at  all  points  in  its  length,  the  resistance 
of  each  &ye  or  six  inches  of  the  wire  eliould  be  carefully 


Fig.  164, 


measured  and  recorded,  b  is  a  lai'ge  battery  of  any  kind 
of  cells  that  will  send  through  r^,  and  the  wire  j  k,  a 
current  that  will  remain  constant  for  at  any  rate  a  few 
seconds,  o  is  a  sensitive  high  resistance  galvanometer, 
s  the  standard  cell,  and  r^  is  a  high  resistance  inserted  in 
this  circuit  to  keep  the  current  tibat  would  flow  through 
the  cell  on  closing  the  key  quite  a  weak  one,  even  if 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  key  with  the  wire  j  k  be  far 
away  from  the  position  that  gives  no  current  through  the 
galvanometer.  The  test  is  made  by  inserting  the  plug  p, 
the  handle  h  of  the  key  being  up,  and  adjusting  r^  until 
the  P.  D.  between  the  points  j  and  k,  that  is,  between 
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the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter  v,  produces  about  the 
desired  deflection ;  the  key  is  then  closed  for  a  moment, 
when,  if  there  be  any  deflection  on  g^  the  key  is  slid,  in 
the  proper  direction,  along  the  wire  J  k,  and  contact 
again  made,  and  so  on  until  a  point  m  is  found  such  that 
no  current  passes  through  G ;  the  reading  on  v  is  taken 
at  that  moment,  and  we  know  that  it  corresponds  with  a 
P.  D.  equal  to 

resistance  of  J  K        ^  „  ^     «  ,  ,     ,     „ 

— r- z X  E.  M.  R  of  the  standard  cell. 

resistance  of  jm 

In  order  to  enable  the  contact-maker  o  to  touch  any  one 
of  the  five  wires  composing  j  k,  o  can  be  slid  along  the 
slot  in  the  lever ;  and,  to  prevent  the  platinised  knife- 
edge  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  o  being  pressed  too 
hard  against  the  stretched  wire,  and  damaging  it,  the 
flat  spring  8  is  made  rather  weak.  Hence,  on  depressing 
H,  the  knife-edge  attached  to  c  first  comes  into  contact 
with  the  wire,  and,  on  still  further  depressing  h  until  it 
comes  against  the  stop  placed  underneath  it,  the  lever 
turns  about  the  knif  e-edee. 

216.  Test  for  Heating  Error. — The  various  errors 
found  in  ammeters  occur,  as  already  explained,  also  in 
voltmeters,  and  may  be  tested  for  in  the  same  manner  by 
using  a  voltmeter  with  no  iron  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion, as  the  instrument  of  comparison,  instead  of  an 
ammeter.  As,  however,  the  heating  error  (see  §  212, 
page  408)  is  one  peculiar  to  voltmeters,  and  may  exist 
in  the  voltmeter  which  we  use  as  our  standard  when 
testing  for  the  other  errors,  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
how  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  since  the  existence 
of  this  heating  error  in  the  standard  voltmeter  might 
easily  mask  aU  the  other  errors  in  ihe  voltmeters  that 
are  being  tested.  The  first  point  to  determine  is  the 
way  in  which  the  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer,  with 
coils  of  a  given  shape  and  size,  and  with  a  given  needle 
and  controlling  force,  varies  with  the  resistance  of  the 
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wire  employed  in  winding  it ;  next,  how  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  heat,  when  a  given  deflection  is  produced,  also 
varies  with  the  resistance  of  the  wire  employed  in  wind- 
ing the  galvanometer,  because  it  may  be  that  by  winding 
it  with  some  special  form  of  wire,  we  may  obtain  con- 
siderable sensibility  with  but  little  heating  of  the  coils. 

217.  Variation  of  the  Sensibility  of  a  Oalyano- 
meter  with  its  Resistance. — ^When  all  the  convolutions 
of  wire  occupy  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  needle, 


we  nave  seen  (§  22,  page  51)  that  the  sensibility  of  a 
galvanometer  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
convolutions — that  is,  to  the  length  of  wire  employed  in 
winding  the  bobbin.  This  conclusion  is  also  true,  no 
matter  what  be  the  shape  of  the  coQ,  or  what  the 
distances  of  the  various  convolutions  from  the  needle, 
provided  that  the  coQ  is  fixed  in  size  cmd  shape ;  for 
let  A  B  c  D,  a'  b'  c'  d  '  (Fig.  165),  be  a  mmll  bit  of  a  sec- 
tion of  a  galvanometer  coil  taken  through  the  axis  p  q 
of  the  coil ;  A  B  c  D  being  so  small  that  all  the  three 
wires  that  pass  through  it  are  at  practically  the  same 
distance  from  the  needle,  and  therefore   produce  the 
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same  magnetic  effect  when  the  same  current  passes  through 
each  of  them.  Now,  if  the  bobbin  were  wound  with 
wire  of  half  the  diameter,  there  would  be  four  wires  for 
each  of  the  three  wires  that  pass  through  abcd,  or 
twelve  altogether,  as  in  Fig.  166,  hence  the  magnetic  effect 
due  to  the  wires  that  pass  through  the  small  bit  a  b  c  d, 
a'  b'  c'  d'  would,  for  the  same  current,  have  been  increased 
four  times.  And  so  for  the  wires  passing  through  any 
other  bit  R  s  T  u,  r'  s'  t'  u'  of  the  section.  Hence,  although 


Fig,  166. 

the  magnetic  effect  of  one  convolution  passing  through 
A  B  c  D,  a'  b'  c'  d'  may,  for  the  same  current,  be  very 
diffei-ent  from  the  effect  of  a  convolution  passing  through 
R  8  T  u,  r'  s'  t'  u',  we  may  say  that  the  whole  magnetic 
effect  for  the  same  current  is  directly  proportional  to 
th^  number  of  convolutions,  or  to  the  length  of  the  wire  j 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  result  remains  true  even 
if  the  diameter  of  the  wire  at  different  parts  of  the  coil 
be  quite  different,  provided  that  the  law  of  winding  be 
maintained  when  lie  gauge  is  changed — that  is  tp  say, 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  used  in  winding  the  ttiree  con- 
volutions passing  through  a  b  c  d  may  be  quite  different 
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from  that  employed  in  winding  the  three  convolu- 
tions passing  through  R  s  T  u,  and  yet  the  whole  magnetic 
effect  for  the  same  current  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  wire,  provided  that  when  we  halve, 
double,  or  treble  the  diameter  of  one  set  of  wires,  we  do 
the  same  for  every  other.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  when  we  have  a  galvanometer  with  coils  of  a 
given  shape  and  size,  wound  according  to  a  ^ven  law, 
and  fitted  with  a  given  needle,  or  set  of  needles, 
and  controlled  by  a  given  force,  the  sensibility  of  the 
galvanometer  ie  dvrecUy  proportional  to  the  number  of 
convolutions^  or  to  the  length  of  wire  used  in  wind- 
ing it. 

But  the  resistance  of  the  wire  used  in  winding  a 
given  coil  is,  for  the  saane  material,  copper,  German 
silver,  <bc.,  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of 
convolutions — that  is,  to  the  square  of  the  length — ^be- 
cause when  we  replace  each  convolution  by  four,  we 
make  the  length  of  the  wire  used  in  winding  the  bit 
A  B  c  D,  a'  b'  c'  d'  four  times  as  great,  and  the  sectional 
area  of  each  wire  one-quarter,  therefore  the  resistance  of 
the  wire  passing  through  A  B  c  D,  a'  b'  c'  d'  becomes  six- 
teen times  as  greats  and  so  for  the  wire  used  in  winding 
any  other  small  bit  R  s  T  u,  b'  s'  t'  u',  hence  the  sensibility 
of  a  galvaruymeter  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  its  resistance,  and  the  magnetic  eject  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  current  into  the  square 
root  of  the  resistance, 

IJierefore,  with  coils  of  a  given  shape  and  size, 
wound  according  to  a  given  law,  with  wire  of  a  given 
material,  and  fitted  with  a  given  needle,  or  set  of  needles, 
controlled  by  a  given  force,  the  cwrrent  required  to  pro- 
duce a  given  deflection  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  tlis  gaha/nometer  resistance. 

And  since  the  current  passing  through  a  galvanometer 
is  equal  to  the  P.  D.  maintained  at  its  terminals,  divided 
by  its  resistance,  it  follows  that  the  P.  D,  required  to  be 
mairUained  at  iJ^e  terminals  qfa  given  voltTneter^  wound 
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wUh  wire  of  a  given  material,  to  produce  a  given  deflection 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  egua/re  root  o/*  ihe  reaiatamce 
of  ike  voUmeter. 

And  these  two  last  conclusions  may  be  shown  to  be 
true  whether  the  needle  be  a  hard  steel  magnet  or  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  magnetised  by  the  current  passing 
round  the  coils  of  the  instrument. 

218.  Bate  of  Production  of  Heat  in  Oalyanometer 
Ooila— We  have  seen  in  the  last  section  that  the  cur- 
rent required  to  produce  a  given  deflection  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  galvanometer  re- 
sistance, and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  to  pro- 
duce a  given  deflection  the  product  of  the  current  into  the 
square  root  of  the  resistance  must  be  constant  But  the 
rate  of  production  of  heat  in  the  galvanometer  is,  by  §  1 13, 
page  198,  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  square  of 
the  current  into  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 
Hence,  with  coils  of  a  given  shape  and  size,  wound  ac- 
cording to  a  given  law,  with  wire  of  a  given  material, 
and  fitted  with  a  given  needle,  or  set  of  needles,  controlled 
by  a  given  force,  the  rate  of  production  of  hecU,  when  a 
given  d^lection  ia  being  produced,  is  a  constant  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  gauge  of  wire  used  in  winding  the  coils* 

Hence,  we  see  that  if  the  following  things  be  fixed  in 
a  voltmeter : — 

1.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  coHs ; 

2.  The  material  of  which  the  wire  is  made ; 

3.  The  law  of  winding,  i^.,  the  variation  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wire  with  the  diameter,  or  position,  of  a 
convolution ; 

4.  The  needles  and  the  controlling  force ; 

we  cannot  diminish  the  error  arising  from  the  heat* 
ing  of  the  coils  when  a  current  passes  round  them  by 
winding  the  instrument  with  finer  or  with  thicker  wire. 

We  have  next  to  consider  whether  it  may  be  diminished 
by  varying  2,  3,  or  4.  As  to  4,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
smaller  the  controlling  force,  and  the  more  astatic  the 
system  of  needles  {see  §  152,  page  282),  the  smaller  will 
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be  the  current  required  to  produce  a  given  deflection,  and 
therefore  the  less  the  heating  error.  As  to  the  material, 
if  we  are  merely  concerned  with  variations  of  resistance 
of  the  voltmeter  arising  from  changes  of  temperature  of 
the  room,  then  it  is  better  to  use  German  silver,  platinum- 
silver,  or  platinoid  wire  (see  §  94,  page  160),  or  we  may 
add  a  small  piece  of  carbon  in  series  with  the  voltmeter 
coils  of  such  a  length  and  size  that  its  diminution  of  re- 
sistance for  an  increase  of  the  temperature  exactly  balances 
the  increase  of  resistance  of  the  coils ;  but  if  it  is  the 
increase  of  resistance  due  to  the  heating  of  the  coil  by 
the  passage  of  the  current  that  we  wish  to  have  as  small 
as  possible,  then  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  better  to 
wind  the  whole  of  the  coils  with  copper  wire  than  with 
German  silver.  For,  since  the  resistance  of  German 
silver  for  the  same  length  and  thickness  is  about  thir- 
teen times  as  great  as  that  of  copper,  it  follows,  if  two 
exactly  similar  voltmeters  be  wound,  ihe  one  with  Ger- 
man silver  wire,  and  the  other  with  copper  wire  of  the 
same  length  and  thickness,  that  the  rate  of  production  of 
heat  when  there  is  the  same  deflection  in  the  two  instru- 
ments (which  will  be  produced  by  the  same  current) 
will  be  about  thirteen  times  as  great  in  the  one  that 
is  wound  with  German  silver  wire,  as  in  the  one 
that  is  wound  with  copper  wire,  whereas  for  the  same 
rise  of  temperature  the  increase  of  resistance  of  copper 
is  only  about  8*8  times  that  of  German  silver  (see  §  94, 
page  160).  We  cannot^  of  course,  say  that  the  rise  of 
temperature  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  production  of 
heat  (see  §  111,  page  194),  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  the  German  silver  coils  will  be 
more  than  8*8  times  that  of  the  copper  ones,  and,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  the  heating  due  to  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent is  concerned,  copper  is  to  be  preferred  to  German 
silver  wira 

The  law  of  winding  that  will  give  a  minimum  heat- 
ing error  will  depend  on  the  dimensions  of  the  instru- 
ment,  and  for  a   magnifying  spring  voltmeter  of  the 
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dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  156^  and  where  the  radius  of 
the  central  part  not  wound  with  wire  is  one-eighth  of 
the  radius  of  the  cylinder  formed  by  the  outside  of  the 
wire,  it  may  be  shown  that,  if  a  be  the  sectional  area  of 
the  copper  wire  at  any  distance  d  from  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  and  Aq  the  sectional  area  of  the  first  layer  of 
the  copper  wire  nearest  the  central  portion,  to  have  a 
minimum  heating  error  the  following  condition  should 
be  satisfied : — 

so  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  outside  wire  should  be 
2*395  times  the  area  of  the  inside  wire. 

The  particular  sectional  area  given  to  the  innermost 
wire  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  spring  and  the 
P.  D.  that  it  is  desired  shall  produce  a  particular  deflec- 
tion. 

A  method  that  is  frequently  employed  for  diminish- 
ing the  heating  error,  is  to  wind  the  voltmeter  so  that  a 
comparatively  small  P.  D.  maintained  at  its  terminals 
will  produce  a  large  deflection,  and  then  to  add  a  separate 
resistance  coil  joined  in  series  with  the  voltmeter,  when 
the  practical  terminals  of  the  instrument  become  the  free 
end  of  this  resistance  coil  and  the  free  end  of  the  volt- 
meter. If  Vi  be  the  P.  D.  in  volts  required  to  produce 
a  deflection  of,  say,  100°  when  applied  directly  to  the 
terminals  of  the  voltmeter  of  resistance  Ti,  and  V,  be  the 
P.  D.  required  to  produce  the  same  deflection  when  a 
coil  of  resistance  r,  is  put  in  series  with  the  voltmeter, 

Hence,  by  giving  a  proper  value  to  r,,  we  can  make  V, 
have  any  value  we  lie,  but  what  is  even  more  important^ 
the  temperature  error  arising  from  changes  of  temperar 
tare  of  the  room  as  well  as  from  the  heating  of  the  coils 
by  the  passage  of  the  current  round  them,  will  depend 
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not  merely  on  the  yariation  of  r^  but  on  the  yariation  of 
Ti  +  Tf,  and  this  we  can  keep  as  small  as  we  like  by 
making  r,  large  compared  with  r^,  and  by  constructing 
the  extra  resistance  of  thick  (German  silver  wire,  so  that 
the  proportional  increase  in  the  total  resistance  r^  +  r, 
shall  be  small,  even  if  the  increase  in  Ti  alone  be  con- 
siderable. It  might  be  asked,  why  not  make  the  volt- 
meter itself  large,  and  wind  it  with  such  thick  wire  that 
the  heating  would  bo  small.  The  answer  is  that  if  we  did 
so  we  should  remove  the  outer  layers  of  wire  so  far 
away  from  the  attracted  needle,  that  the  effect  of  a  cur- 
rent passing  round  them  would  be  very  small,  and  hence 
we  should  seriously  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  in- 
strument The  separate  resistance  coil  has  to  produce  no 
magnetic  action,  hence  the  objection  to  using  very  thick 
(German  silver  wire  in  it^  and  making  it  very  large,  is 
merely  increase  in  cost  and  diminution  in  portability. 

There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  making  r,  large 
compared  with  r^y  and  that  is,  that  the  energy  expended 
in  the  voltmeter  itself,  and  which  is  equal  to  44*25  AV^ 
footpounds  per  minute  (see  §  114,  page  201),  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  energy  expended  in  the  extra  re- 
sistance, and  which  is  equal  to  44*25  AV,  foot  pounds 
per  minute.  The  former  waste  we  cannot  help,  as  it  is  a 
constant  depending  on  the  construction  of  the  spring  and 
the  shape  of  the  voltmeter  (see  §  218,  page  419),  but  the 
latter  is  a  large  waste  introduced  solely  to  diminish  the 
heating  error.  Hence^  a  voUmeteVy  toith  a  powerful  con- 
trolUng  force,  wound  wUh  thick  wire  of  low  resistance, 
a/nd'fv/rnished  with  a  separate  coil  of  high  resistance,  ccm 
only  be  used  in  electric  light,  or  power,  installations  where 
a  smaU  waste  of  energy  is  unimportant. 

S19.  Standard  Voltmeter. — But  if  the  controlling 
force  be  weak,  then  the  total  waste  of  energy  will  be  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the 
best  form  to  give  to  a  standard  voltmeter  :  suspend  the 
needle  as  delicately  as  possible,  and  use  a  controlling 
force  as  weak  as  is  compatible  with  the  instrument 
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retaining  a  fixed  constant^  wind  the  instrument  with  not 
very  fine  copper  wire,  and  place  in  series  with  it  a  large 
resistance  maide  of  as  thick  platinoid  wire  as  is  obtain- 
able. When^  as  explained  in  §  11,  page  23,  a  galva- 
nometer has  a  single  suspended  magnetic  needle,  the 
alteration  of  its  strength  will  not  affect  the  sensibility  of 
the  instrument ;  but  S  there  be  an  astatic  combination, 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  strength  of  either  of  the 
needles  will  affect  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument,  hence 
it  is  better  to  use  a  single  needle  galvanometer  when  we 
desire  great  constancy  in  the  sensibility,  as  in  a  standard 
voltmeter. 

2S0.  Cardew's  Voltmeter.— This  voltmeter,  designed 
by  Captain  Oardew,  E.E.,  differs  from  all  the  instruments 
previously  described  in  that  the  heating  and  not  the 
ms^etic  action  of  a  current  is  employed,  and  the  elevar 
tion  of  temperature  of  the  conductor  is  measured  by 
its  expansion.  The  conductor  consists,  in  the  newest 
form  of  the  instrument,  the  back  of  which  is  seen  in 
Pig.  167,  of  about  thirteen  feet  of  platinum  -  silver 
wire  0  0025  inch  in  diameter.  This  wire,  which  is  fixed 
at  one  end  to  a  screw  a,  passes,  at  the  top  of  the  instru- 
ment^ over  a  pulley  p^,  made  of  bone  so  as  to  be  an 
insulator,  then  down  under  a  small  bone  pulley  je>i,  then 
up  again  over  a  bone  pulley  P,,  and  lastly  is  fastened  to 
a  screw  b.  The  pieces  of  brass  into  which  the  screws  > 
and  B  are  fastened,  are  connected  with  the  terminals  t, 
and  T„  and  on  a  P.  D.  being  set  up  between  these  ter- 
minals a  current  flows  through  the  stretched  wire,  the 
strength  of  which  depends  on  the  P.  D.  maintained  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter,  and  on  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wire.  The  wire  becomes  hot  and  expands, 
and  as  it  is  very  thin,  it  very  qmckly  acquires  the 
temperature  corresponding  with  the  particular  current 
passing  through  it  The  support  carrying  the  little 
pulley  jt?i,  is  pulled  down  by  a  thread  wrapped  round  the 
grooved  wheel  w  and  fastened  to  the  spring  Sij  hence 
when  the  wire  lengthens,  and  the  little  pulley  pi  descends, 
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the  wheel  w  is  turned.  The  staff  (or  little  shaft)  carry- 
ing the  wheel  w  also  carries  a  toothed  wheel  L,  geared 
into  a  small  pinion  k,  hence  when,  by  a  slight  lengthening 
of  the  wire,  w  is  turned  through  a  small  angle,  the  pinion 
turns  through  a  large  one.  On  the  farther  end  of  the 
staff  carrying  the  pinion  there  is  fixed,  in  the  front  of 
the  instrument,  a  pointer  moving  over  a  dial  graduated 
in  volts,  the  back  of  which  is  seen  in  the  figure ;  con- 
sequently the  pointer  is  caused  to  move  right  round  the 
scale  by  a  comparatively  small  descent  of  the  pulley  pi. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pull  of  the  spring  s^  is 
balanced  by  twice  the  tension  in  the  stretched  wire,  and 
that  the  descent  of  the  pulley  pi  is  due  to  the  expansion 
of  only  half  the  total  length  of  wire  employed,  that  is, 
the  expansion  of  only  about  six  feet  six  inches  of  wire. 
The  advantage,  however,  of  using  a  long  wire,  fixed  in 
the  way  shown,  instead  of  a  wire  half  as  long,  and  of 
twice  the  sectional  area,  which  would  enable  the  same 
spring  Si  to  be  used  and  cause  the  same  motion  of  the 
pointer  for  the  same  elevation  of  temperature,  is  that  the 
fine  wire  heats  and  cools  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
thicker  one,  and  so  makes  the  voltmeter  much  more  dead- 
beat.  If  the  P.  D.  to  be  measured  is  between  30  and 
120  volts,  the  stretched  wire  alone  may  be  used,  but  for 
larger  P.  Ds.,  an  extra  resistance  (see  §  218,  page  421)  is 
added,  and  the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter  are  now  T| 
and  T3.  If  the  extra  resistance  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
voltmeter  itself,  not  merely  when  the  wires  are  cold,  but 
also  when  they  are  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  current, 
the  readings  on  the  scale  will  correspond  with  exactly 
twice  the  number  of  volts ;  or  a  double  scale  somewhat 
similar  to  that  seen  in  Fig.  26,  page  76,  can  be  employed, 
the  numbers  on  the  one  being  twice  the  corresponding 
ones  on  the  other.  To  insure  the  resistance  of  the 
added  wire  being  always  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
voltmeter  itself,  Captain  Cardew  uses  for  the  extra  cir- 
cuits a  stretched  wire  of  the  same  length  and  section,  and 
placed  under  similar  conditions  as  regards  coolinjv  as  the 
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wire  of  the  voltmeter  itself,  both  sets  of  wire«  being  sur- 
rounded with  metal  tubes,  as  will  be  described  farther  on, 
and  the  tubes,  like  the  metal  rods  supporting  the  pulleys 
p„  p„  p„  P4,  being  lamp-blacked  on  the  surface.  This  extra 
wire,  which  has  one  end  attached  to  the  screw  c,  passes 
over  a  bone  pulley  p,  at  the  top  of  the  instrument,  then 
down  and  under  the  little  bone  pulley  pj,  then  up  and 
over  the  bone  pulley  P4,  and  lastly  is  attached  to  the 
spring  s,.  The  support  carrying  ihe  puUey  p^  is  also 
attached  to  a  spring  Sg,  hence  the  stretching  of  the 
second  wire  which  occurs  when  the  current  passes 
through  it  is  taken  up  by  the  contraction  of  both  the 
springs  s,  and  Sg,  and  the  wire  is  kept  tight.  To  prevent 
draughts  of  air  cooling  the  stretched  wires  they  are  en- 
closed in  metal  tubes  1 1,  ^  t\  shown  in  the  figure  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  The  internal  diameter 
of  these  tubes  is  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the 
circular  metal  plates,  d  e,  f  o,  carrying  the  bearings  on 
which  the  pulleys  Pi,  P„  P,  and  P4  turn,  so  that  when  the 
tubes  are  slipped  over  the  plates  and  screwed  on  to  j  k, 
the  top  of  the  box,  they  prevent  these  plates  having  any 
lateral  motion. 

To  prevent  the  rods  which  support  the  pulleys  Pi,  p, 
p^  P4  expanding  and  contracting  more  or  less  than  the 
stretched  wires  when  the  temperature  of  the  room 
changes,  which  would  cause  the  pointer  to  move,  these 
rods  may  be  composed  partly  of  brass  and  partly  of  iron, 
so  that  their  mean  co-efficient  of  expansion  is  the  same 
as  that  of  platinum-silver. 

The  mechanism  cont'ained  in  the  wooden  box  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  instrument  is  protected  from  damage 
by  the  box  being  closed  with  a  wooden  back  (not  shown 
in  the  figure)  which  turns  on  the  hinges  H  H. 

The  two  greoA  advantages  of  this  instrument  are  :— 
First,  it  has  no  heating  error,  since  the  Novation  of  the 
temperature  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  is 
the  property  of  the  current  made  use  of;  second,  it 
can  be  used  for  measuring  alternating  P.  Ds.  (we  §  113, 
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page  198).  As  already  stated  (§  100,  page  174),  when  a 
current  is  started  round  an  electro-magnet,  it  takes  a 
certain  time  to  reach  its  maximum  value,  so  that  with  an 
alternating  current,  which  is  continually  being  started  in 
opposite  directions,  the  effect  of  the  self-induction  of  the 
coH  is  to  practically  increase  its  resistance  by  an  amount 
which  varies  with  the  rapidity  of  the  alternations ;  hence, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  rapid  reversals  of  magnetism, 
which  are  produced  by  an  alternating  current,  prevent 
an  ordinary  galvanometer  being  used  for  measuring  such 
a  current,  even  a  high  resistance  dynamometer,  which 
can  be  used  for  measuring  an  alternating  current  (see 
§  199,  page  381),  cannot  be  used  for  measuring  an 
alternating  P.  D.,  for  its  self-induction  would  cause  it 
to  practically  have  a  variable  resistance,  and  we  have 
seen  (§212,  page  408)  that  any  variation  in  the  resist- 
ance of  a  voltmeter  varies  its  sensibility.  But  as  the 
self-induction  of  a  straight  wire  bent  back  oti  itself  is 
very  small,  the  error  in  Captain  Oardew's  voltmeter, 
arising  from  self-induction,  is  negligible,  and  so  this  in- 
strument is  much  used  for  measuring  an  alternating 
P.  D.  It  is  also  dead-beat,  direct-reading,  not  disturbed 
by  magnets,  and  fairly  portable,  although  large. 

The  disadvaiitages  of  the  instrument,  as  usually  made, 
are  : — First,  it  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  energy ;  second,  it 
cannot  be  used  for  measuring  a  small  P.  D.,  for  we  can- 
not make  it  of  thicker  wire  as  we  should  do  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  voltmeter  intended  to  measure  small 
P.  Ds.,  as  this  would  render  it  sluggish,  since  a  thick 
wire  traversed  by  a  current  heats  and  cools  slowly  on 
starting  and  stopping  the  current;  third,  there  is  con- 
siderable vagueness  in  the  readings  near  the  zero  point, 
and  sometimes  inaccuracy  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  scale. 

^1.  Commutator  Ammeter  and  Voltmeter.— With 
any  of  the  magnetic  instruments  already  described,  the 
following  commutating  device,  due  to  the  author,  may  be 
employed,  and  which  enables  the  same  instrument  to  be 
used  with  two  degrees  of  sensibility,  the  one  exactly  a 
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certain  hnoum  number  of  times  the  other.  This  arrange- 
ment is  very  ccmvenient  when  an  ammeter  has  at  one 
time  to  be  used  to  accurately  measure,  say,  the  current 
passing  through  an  arc-lamp,  which  may  be  20  or  more 
amperes,  and  at  another  time  to  measure  with  eqticU 
accuracy  that  passing  through  an  incandescent  lamp, 
which  will  most  probably  be  less  than  one  ampere,  or 
when  the  same  voltmeter  is  to  be  employed  to  measure 


Fig.  168. 


the  P.  D.  at  the  terminals  of  a  dynamo  machine,  and 
which  may  be  100  or  more  volts,  and  the  P.  D.  at  the 
terminals  of  five  or  six  cells.  Further,  this  power  of 
varying  the  sensibility  in  a  knovm  ratio  is  of  especial  con- 
venience in  enabling  an  ammeter  which  is  to  be  employed 
for  measuring  strong  cun^ents,  or  a  voltmeter  that  is  used 
for  measuring  large  P.  Ds.,  to  be  accurately  calibrated 
by  using,  in  the  one  case,  known  currents,  and  in  the 
other  known  P.  Ds.  only  one-tenth  as  large  as  the  instru- 
ment can  be  employed  to  measure.  The  device  consists 
in  winding  the  instrument  with  a  strand  of  aeparcUe 
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wires  instead  of  merely  one  wire,  and  employing  a 
^^ ixmimxitatoTy^  by  means  of  which  the  current  can  be 
made  to  go  either  through  all  the  wires  in  panrallel,  as  if 
through  a  single  thick  wire,  or,  instead,  through  the  wires 
one  after  the  other  in  series,  as  if  the  instrument  were 
wound  with  one  long  fine  wire.  Such  a  commutator  is 
seen  imder  a  cover  at  the  back  of  the  ammeter  shown  in 
Fig.  26,  page  76,  and  the  commutator  with  the  cover 


Fig.  169. 

removed  is  shown  in  Fig.  168,  part  of  the  side  and  some 
of  the  springs  being  removed  to  show  the  remainder  more 
clearly.  One  end  of  each  of  the  wires  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  upright  springs  ^g,  «g,  s^  &c.  (Fig.  169), 
on  one  side  of  the  ebonite  barrel  of  the  commutator 
c  c,  and  the  other  end  of  each  of  the  wires  to  one  of 
the  upright  springs  s'z,  s'^,  s'^  &c.,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  barrel.  In  one  of  the  positions  of  the  commu- 
tator, all  the  springs  on  one  side  are  electrically  con- 
nected together  by  a  platinised  strip  of  brass  bb,  in- 
serted in  the  barrel  of  the  commutator  parallel  to  its 
QjdB  of  rotation,  and  all  the  springs  on  the  farther  side 
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axe  also  connected  by  a  similar  piece  of  metal  b'b', 
inserted  in  the  other  side  of  the  ebonite  barrel,  the 
tips  of  the  springs  being  also  platinised  to  insure 
good  contact.  The  terminals  marked  p,  p  s,  seen  at  the 
back  of  Fig.  26,  are  permanently  connected,  by  pieces  of 
thick  wire  in  the  base  of  the  instrument,  to  the  first  of 
each  of  the  springs  «i,  «'i,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  barrel, 
hence  the  connections  are  now  as  shown  symbolically 
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Fig.  17a 

in  Fig.  169.  If,  however,  the  barrel  of  the  commutator 
be  turned  through  a  right  angle,  the  metal  bars  b  b,  b'  b' 
are  removed  from  the  position  in  which  they  touch  the 
springs,  and,  instead,  pins  p^,  p^  p^y  kc,  inserted  through 
the  barrel  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  now  make  the  follow- 
ing connections  as  seen  in  Fig.  170  ;  the  broad  spring  8^  is 
connected  with  ^'g,  the  spring  «,  with  8\,  &c.,  so  that  the 
coils  are  connected  in  series,  and  a  current  entering  the 
instrument  at  the  terminal  P  s  leaves  it  by  that  marked 
8,  which  is  connected  with  s'l^,  having  passed  through  all 
Uie  wires  in  succession. 

The  terminal  s  in  the  symbolical  figures  169,  170  is 
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drawn  inside  the  wires  in  the  position  that  the  needle 
would  occupy  in  the  actual  instrument.  This  is  merely 
to  prevent  the  wire  which  connects  s  with  the  spring 
«'i3  having  to  cross  the  other  wires,  and  so  producing  con- 
fusion in  the  figures.. 

If  all  the  coils  were  £&r  away  from  the  needle,  and  all 
occupied  practically  the  same  position  relatively  to  it, 
the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  when  aU  the  wires  w&re 
in  series  would  bear  to  the  sensibility  when  tliey  were  aU 
in  paraUel,  a  ratio  simply  equal  to  the  number  of  separate 
wires  employed,  quite  independently  of  the  way  the  cur- 
rent divided  itself  among  the  wires  when  they  were  in 
parallel.  But  if  to  obtain  greater  sensibility  they  be 
wound  on  the  bobbin  close  to  the  needle,  some  of  them 
will  be,  on  the  whole,  nearer  to  it,  and  therefore  have  a 
greater  magnetic  eflfect  for  the  same  current  than  the 
rest,  and  it  will  be  necessaiy,  in  order  that  the  simple 
ratio  of  the  sensibilities  given  above  shall  exist,  that  the 
current  shall  divide  itself  equally  among  the  wires  when 
in  parallel  For^  since  the  same  current  passes,  of  course, 
through  each  of  the  wires  when  they  are  in  series,  it 
follows  that,  if  matters  be  so  arranged  that  equal  currents 
also  pass  through  them  all  when  in  parallel,  any  particu- 
lar coil  will  produce  the  sam^  proportion  of  the  total 
magnetic  effect  whether  the  commutator  be  turned  to 
series  or  to  parallel.  Now,  to  insure  that  when  the 
commutator  is  turned  to  parallel,  equal  currents  shall  pass 
through  all  the  coils,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  of 
exactly  the  sama  resistance,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  con- 
dition fufilled  in  constructing  commutator  instruments. 

In  the  ammeter  seen  in  Fig.  26,  page  76,  ten  coils  of 
equal  resistance  have  been  wound  on  the  bobbin,  and 
hence  the  ratio  of  the  instrument  in  the  two  positions  of 
the  commutator  are  as  1  to  10;  the  scale,  therefore, 
has  two  sets  of  graduations,  the  angular  deflection  on 
the  one  to  be  used  when  the  commutator  is  turned  to 
parallel,  corresponding  with  ten  times  the  number  of  am- 
peres indicated  by  the  other. 
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The  binding  screws  p  and  p  s  are  made  so  that  a  thick 
wire  can  be  attached  to  them,  while  s  has  so  small  a 
hole  in  it  that  only  a  fine  wire  can  be  put  in  it ;  hence 
the  wires  used  to  convey  large  currents,  which  come 
from  a  dynamo  machine,  for  example,  can  only  be  at- 
tached to  P  and  p  8,  and  not  to  s,  hence  there  is  no  fear 
of  either  of  them  being  attached  to  the  wrong  binding 
screw  ;  and,  further,  as  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  169,  170, 
the  strong  current  can  only  pass  through  the  instrument 
when  the  commutator  is  turned  to  parallel  Hence,  even 
if  it  be  accidentally  turned  to  series  while  the  instru- 
ment is  connected  with  a  dynamo,  for  example,  or  a  large 
battery  of  cells,  the  current  will  be  interrupted  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  pass  through  all  the  coils  in  series, 
which  would  probably  bum  them  up,  or  would,  at  any 
rate,  in  consequence  of  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument 
being  increased,  say  ten  times,  knock  the  pointer  violently 
against  the  stops,  which  are  inserted  to  limit  its  motion, 
and  damage  it. 

222.  Calibrating  a  Commutator  Ammeter. — ^First 
plan :  Turn  the  commutator  to  series  so  that  only  a 
small  current  is  required  to  produce  a  fairly  large  deflec- 
tion, place  the  ammeter  in  series  with  a  silver  voltameter, 
and  calibrate  by  the  method  described  in  §  207,  page  395. 
Second  plan :  Turn  the  commutator  to  series,  connect 
the  terminals  of  a  cell  of  which  the  E.  M.  F.  is  known 
accurcUeh/j  with  the  binding  screws  s  and  p  s  (Fig.  26, 
page  76).  Let  it  be  E  volts,  and  let  a  reading  o^  on 
the  ammeter  be  obtained.  Take  out  the  plug,  seen  to 
the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  26,  which  has  l^e  effect 
of  introducing  a  resistance  of  one  ohm  into  the  circuit 
when  the  commutator,  as  at  present,  is  turned  to  series. 
Let  the  reading  on  the  ammeter  be  now  o^.  The  am- 
meter we  will  suppose  to  be  so  constructed  that  the 
angular  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  current  (see  §  35, 
page  71),  and  to  have  been  originally  direct-reading ;  but 
from  the  permanent  magnet  havii\g  become,  say,  weakened 
since  the  instrument  was  adjusted,  the  readings  are  now 
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too  large,  so  that  K  times  the  reading  gives  the  current 
in  amperes  where  K  is  a  constant,  less  than  unity,  the 
value  of  which  we  have  to  determine.  If  r  be  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cell,  together  with  that  of  the  instrument 
(both  of  which  may  be  unknown),  when  aD  the  coils 
are  in  series,  the  current  in  the  first  case  is 


and  in  the  second  case 


£ 

—  amperes, 

d  case 

E 
r+1 

amperes, 

r 

=  K«„. 

and     ^ 

r+1 

=  K«, 

nnknovn 

resistance  r, 

K 

_E?L=3. 

The  soft  iron  cores  p  (Fig.  27,  page  77)  should  now  be 
adjusted  until,  on  making  the  preceding  experiment,  K  is 
found  to  equal  unity,  when  the  instrument  will  be  pro- 
perly adjusted  for  both  the  "  series "  and  "  puullel " 
scales  (Fig.  26,  page  76). 

Of  these  two  plans  of  calibration  the  first  is  more  ac- 
curate than  the  second. 

22S.  Oalibrattng  a  Commntator  Voltmeter.  —  A 
voltmeter  is  more  sensitive  when  all  the  coils  are  in 
parallel  than  when  they  are  in  series ;  hence,  turn  the 
commutator  to  parallel,  and  attach  to  the  proper  binding 
screws  the  terminals  of  a  cell  of  known  £.  M.  F. ;  then, 
if  6  be  the  resistance  of  the  cell|  and  r  that  of  the  volt- 
QQ 
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meter  when  all  the  coils  are  in  parallel  (both  of  which 
resistances  may  be  unknown),  the  P.  D.  maintained  at 
the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter  will  be 

*"     E  volts  {see  §  128,  page  224). 


r  +  6 

Remove  the  plug,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  commutator 
voltmeter,  inserts  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  in- 
strument when  all  the  coils  are  in  parallel.  The  P.  D. 
maintained  at  the  terminals  of  the  voltmeter  is  now 

2r 

E  volts, 

2r  +  6  ' 

but  the  P.  D.  at  the  terminals  of  the  coils  of  the  volt- 
meter, which  is  sending  the  current  through  them,  is  only 

r 


2r-h5 


E  volts. 


Hence,  if  o^  and  a^  be  the  deflections  produced  in  the  two 
cases  on  the  direct-reading  voltmeter,  and  if  we  suppose 
that  they  require  multiplying  by  an  unknown  constant 
K  to  convert  them  into  volts, 

*"     E  =  Kai, 


r+6 

E  =  Koj, 


have 


2r-f-6 
eliminating  the  unknown  resistances  r  and  b,  we 

K=E?i^^, 

and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ammeter,  the  soft  iron  cores  v 
(Fig.  27^  page  77)  must  be  adjusted  until  K  equals 
unity. 
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224.  Best  Resistance  to  give  to  a  aalvanometer. 
— ^The  considerations  given  in  §  217,  page  418,  enable  us 
to  solve  this  question,  for  it  was  shown  there  that  the 
magnetic  effect  produced  by  the  coils  of  a  galvanometer 
of  given  shape  and  size  is  proportional  to  G  v^^  where 
G  is  the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer,  and  g 
the  resistance  of  the  coils.  Our  object,  now,  is  to  see 
what  should  be  the  value  of  g,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
gauge  of  wire  should  be  used  in  winding  the  galvano- 
meter, in  order  that  G  ^/g  may  be  a  maximum.  To 
solve  this  problem  we  must  consider  what  are  the  condi- 
tions as  to  the  rest  of  the  circuit. 

1st  Let  the  circuit  be  a  simple  one,  consisting  of  a 
battery  of  Jlxed  E.  M.  F.  equal  to  E  volts,  and  resistance 
of  b  ohms  in  series  with  9k  fixed  resistance  of  r  ohms,  and 
the  galvanometer,  then 

The  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  is  of  the  same 
form  as.  the  expression  in  §  136,  page  244,  the  b  of  that 
expression  being  replaced  by  ^  in  the  above.  Con- 
sequently the  value  of  ^^  that  will  make  the  above  ex- 
pression a  maximum,  can  be  found  by  giving  fixed 
numerical  values  to  E  and  h  -\-  Ty  and  iiien  drawing  a 
curve  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  93,  page  245,  having 
for  its  abscissse  values  of  »/g^  and  for  its  ordinates  the 
corresponding  values  of 

i+r  +  y"^"- 

From  this  curve  we  should  see  that  g  equal  to  6  -|-  r 
makes  the  ordinate  a  maximum,  and  hmce  to  obtain  the 
maodrmmi  magnetic  effect  with  a  galvanometer  in  a  simple 
drcuit,  the  ga^ge  of  wire  wound  on  the  coils  of  the 
galvanometer  should  be  such  as  wiU  make  the  resistana 
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of  the  galvanometer  eqtud  to  that  of  the  rest  qf^  drcuii. 
When  measaring,  therefore,  a  resistance  of  many  meg- 
ohms by  the  method  described  in  §  149,  page  277,  the 
wire  used  in  winding  Jthe  galvanometer  coils  iG&ould  be  as 
fine  as  can  be  conveniently  wound  on. 

2nd.  Let  the  galvanometer  be  a  differential  one,  the 
resistance  of  each  of  its  coils  being  g  ohms ;  let  the  re- 
sistance of  the  portion  a  (Fig.  59,  page  149)  be  fixed 
and  equal  to  r  ohms,  and  that  of  the  portion  b  equal  to 
r  -\-  p  ohms,  p  having  a  very  small  fixed  value  relatively 
to  r,  since  it  is  only  when  balance  is  nearly  established, 
and  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  is  very  small, 
that  it  is  of  interest  to  determine  what  is  the  best  value 
to  give  to  the  galvanometer  ooila  Let  E  volts  be  the 
£.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  inserted  between  the  points  p 
and  Q,  and  b  ohms  its  resistance. 

llien  from  §  137,  page  253,  the  current  through  the 
circuit  A  is 

(r-\-g-\-p)'E 

b{2r  +  2g  +  p)  +  {r  +  g){r  +  g  +  p)  *™P^®^ 

and  that  through  the  circuit  B  is 

{r  +  g)l& 


5  (2r  -h  2pr  +  ;,)  -h  (r  -h  ^)(r  -h  ^  -h  p) 


amperes. 


Hence  )  b  magnetic  effect  on  the  needle,  which  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  magnetic  effects  of  the  two 
coils,  is 

P^^/9 

b{2r  +  2g+p)  +  {r+g){r  +  g-\-p) 

Since  p  is  very  small  compared  with  r,  this  is  approxi* 
mately  equal  to 

26<r  +  ^)-|-(r  +  y)«' 
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which  may  be  written  in  the  fonn 

To  determine  the  value  of  g  that  makes  this  a  maxi- 
mum, we  may  give  fixed  numerical  values  to  p,  E,  r,  and 
6,  and  draw  a  curve.  Generally,  however,  6,  the  battery 
resistance,  is  small  compared  with  r  and  g,  hence  for  all 
practical  purposes  we  may  regard  the  magnetic  effect  on 
the  needle  of  a  differential  galvanometer  as  being  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  simple  expression 

Drawing  a  curve  with  values  of  g  for  abscissse,  and  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  expression  for  ordinates,  we 
find  that  the  maximum  ordinate  corresponds  with  the 

T 

value  of  g  equal  to  •».     Hence,  to  obtain  the  maaeimum 

magnetic  effect  with  a  differ&ntial  galvanometer^  the  two 
coils  should  he  woimd  with  such  a  gauge  of  wire  that  the 
resista^ice  of  ea^sh  of  them  equals  oneihird  of  the  resist- 
cmce  to  be  tested, 

3rd.  Let  the  galvanometer  be  that  used  on  a  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge.  This  problem  is  more  difficult  to  solve, 
but  the  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  g  that  makes 
the  magnetic  effect  a  maximum  for  a  fixed  small  in- 
equality in  the  ratios  of  the  resistances  of  the  pairs 
of  arms,  is  given  in  §  237,  page  ^66^  and  the  result  has 
already  been  indicated  in  §  98,  page  172. 

Example  104. — ^An  ammeter  has  been  constructed  so 
as  to  measure  currents  varying  between  10  and  50  am- 
peres, and  it  is  desired,  without  altering  anything  but 
the  ^uge  of  wire  used  to  wind  it»  to  adapt  it  to  measure, 
inst^ul,  currents  varying  between  3  and  15  amperes. 
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What  should  be  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  after 
re-winding  compared  with  its  present  resistance  1 

Let  a  be  the  present  resistance  in  ohms,  and  x  the 
required  resistance  after  re-winding,  then  from  §  217, 
page  418, 

3  v/a  =  10  v^ 

X       100 

Ansuoer. — The  resistance  after  re- winding  should  be 
11*11  times  the  present  resistanca 

ExamrhpU  105. — ^An  ammeter  so  constructed  that  the 
deflections  are  proportional  to  the  currents,  and  having  a 
resistance  of  0*0015  ohm,  gives  a  deflection  of  40°  when 
a  current  of  22  amperes  passes  through  it.  What  should 
be  the  resistance  of  another  ammeter  in  every  way 
similar  to  the  former  one,  except  as  to  the  gauge  of 
wire  employed  in  winding  the  coils,  so  that  it  may  be 
direct-reading,  degrees  corresponding  with  amperes  1 

We  wish  that  a  deflection  of  40°  shall  be  produced 
by  40  amperes  instead  of  by  22  amperes,  therefore,  if  x 
be  the  required  resistance  in  ohms, 

40  a/k  =  22  a/0*0016, 
.  • .     x  =  0*0004536. 

AiMwer. — 453*6  microhms. 

Example  106.— When  a  P.  D.  of  120  volts  is.  main- 
tained  at  the  terminals  of  a  certain  voltmeter  having  a 
resistance  of  1,235  ohms,  the  pointer  is  deflected  to  the 
end  of  the  scale.  The  instrument  has  to  be  re-woimd  with 
wire  of  such  a  resistance  that  the  same  deflection  shall  be 
produced  with  a  P.  D.  of  170  volts.  What  should  be  the 
resistance  after  re-winding  1 

The  current  that  deflects  the  pointer  to  the  end  of  the 

120 
scale  in  the  first  case  is  amperes,  and  after  re-winding 

Ij2o0 
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170 
it  will  be amperes,  if  a;  be  the  new  resistance  of  the 

X 

instrument  in  ohms,  therefore 

120     /——       170    ^ 

120         170 
or  — -==•  ^ . 

V'l,235      v^ 
Hence  x  =  2,477. 

Answer, — 2,477  ohms. 

Bxamfiple  107. — With  a  voltmeter  wound  according 
to  a  certain  law  as  regards  variation  of  thickness  of  wire 
with  the  radius  of  the  convolution,  and  having  wire  0*012 
of  an  inch  thick  for  the  innermost  convolution,  the  pointer 
deflects  over  the  portion  of  the  dial  that  is  graduated 
when  the  P.  D.  varies  from  30  to  150  volts.  If  the  in- 
strument be  re- wound  according  to  the  same  law,  but  with 
the  innermost  layer  consisting  of  wire  0*015  of  an  inch 
thick,  what  will  be  the  range  of  the  instrument  1 

If  r  be  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  before  re-wind^ 
ing,  and  r'  that  after  ve-winding, 

r        V  0-015/' 

and  if  V  be  the  P.  D.  in  volts  required  to  deflect  the 
pointer  to  the  higher  end  of  the  scale  after  re-windings 

Y  _  150 


/0;012Y 
^00157 


=  96  volts. 
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Similarly  the  P.  D.  corresponding  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  will  be 

/0012  V ^  30,  or  19-2  volte. 


Vooi5/ 


Answer. — After  rewinding,  the  range  of  the  voltmeter 
will  be  from  19*2  to  96  volts. 

Example  108.— When  a  P.  D.  that  will  deflect  the 
pointer  to  the  end  of  the  scale  is  maintained  at  the  ter- 
minals of  a  voltmeter,  it  is  found  that,  due  to  the  heating 
of  the  coil  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  reading 
diminishes  by  5  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  a  considerable 
tima  If'  the  resistance  of  this  voltmeter  be  100  ohms, 
and  if,  instead  of  using  the  voltmeter  alone,  it  be  put  in 
series  with  an  outeide  resistance  of  1,000  ohms  made  of 
platinoid  wire,  by  how  much  per  cent  will  the  voltmeter 
reading  £eJ1  off  on  account  of  the  heat  produced,  when  the 
platinoid  wire  is  of  such  a  thickness  that  ite  resistance  is 
only  increased  by  -^th  per  cent,  on  a  current  being  kept 
for  a  considerable  time  passiug  through  it  strong  enough 
to  deflect  the  voltmeter  pointer  to  the  end  of  the  scale  1 

When  the  pointer  is  deflected  to  the  end  of  the  scale, 
the  voltmeter  resistance  increases  by  5  per  cent.,  that  is, 
from  100  to  105  ohms,  while  the  resistance  of  the  out- 
side coil  of  platinoid  wire  increases  by  only  ^th  per  cent., 
that  is,  from  1,000  to  1,001  ohms.  Therefore  the  total 
increase  of  resistance  is  from  1,100  to  1,106,  or  an  in- 
3rease  of  0'66  per  cent 

Answer, — ^With  the  outeide  resistance  the  maximum 
deflection  will  foil  off  by  0*55  per  cent 

Bocample  109. — If  the  voltmeter  referred  to  in  example 
106  be  re- wound  so  that  the  pointer  is  deflected  to  tiie 
end  of  the  scale  when  a  P.  D.  of  3  volte  is  maintained 
between  the  voltmeter  terminals,  by  how  much  will  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  an  accumulator  having  a  resistance  of  0*001 
of  an  ohm  appear  to  be  lowered  if  it  be  measured  with 
the  voltmeter  so  re-wound  f 
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Let  X  ohms  be  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  after 
re-winding,  then 

3    _     120 

v^      V^1235 

.-.  a?=  0-7716. 

If  E  volts  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  accumulator,  and  "V 
the  P.  D.  between  its  terminals  when  they  are  joined  by 
the  voltmeter,  then 

"  0-7716  +  0-001 
Ansioer. — ^The  E.  M.  F.  is  diminished  by  0*12  per  cent 


CHAPTER    IX 

POWER  AND  ITS   MEASUREMENT. 

826.  Power  —  226.  Watt  —  227.  Wattmeter  —  228.  Distribution  oi 
Power  in  a  Circuit— -229.  Current  that  Deyelops.  the  Alaximum 
Useful  Poweiv— 230.  Efficiency — ^231.  Measuring  the  Efficiency  of 
an  Electric  light — 232.  Dispersion  Photometer— 233.  Efficiency 
and  Life  of  Incandescent  Lamps. 


Power. — "  Fonder  ^  is  the  name  given  to  the 
rate  of  doing  work,  and  it  must  be  carefully  disbinguished 
from  the  amount  of  work  done,  there  being  the  same 
sort  of  difference  between  power  and  worky  that  there  is 
between  a  velociiy  and  a  distcmce.  When  a  constant 
current  is  flowing  through  a  circuit,  at  the  terminals  of 
which  a  constant  P.  D.  is  maintained,  the  power  given  to 
that  circuit  and  expended  in  its  circuit  is  constant,  and 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  in  any  time, 
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divided  by  the  time'  in  which  the  work  is  done.  If, 
however,  either  the  current  or  the  P.  D.  be  fluctuating, 
the  power  is  also  varying  in  amount^  and  the  rate  of 
doing  work  at  one  moment  is  greater  or  less  than  that  at 
a  subsequent  one.  In  such  a  case  we  mean  by  the  power 
expended  at  any  moment^  not  the  actual  work  done  in  a 
minute  or  even  in  a  second,  but  the  following  : — Measure 
the  work  done  in  a  very  short  time,  a  portion  of  which 
precedes,  and  the  remainder  of  which  follows  the  in- 
stant at  which  we  wish  to  measure  the  power,  divide 
the  work  done  in  the  very  short  time  by  ih&t  time,  then 
the  ratio  more  and  more  nearly  represents  the  power 
being  expended  at  the  moment  in  question  as  we  make 
the  very  short  time  shorter  and  shorter. 

Whether,  however,  the  power  given  electrically  to  a 
circuit  and  expended  in  it  be  constant  or  not,  it  is  very 
easily  measured,  for  the  work  done  in  t  minutes  in  a 
circuit  through  which  A  amperes  flow,  and  at  the  ter- 
minals of  which  a  P.  D.  of  Y  volts  is  maintained,  is 

44-25  A  V  t  foot  pounds 

{see  §  114,  page. 201),  therefore  it  follows  that  the  power^ 
measured  in  foot  pounds  per  minute,  equals 

44-25  AV; 

or,  measured  in  foot  pounds  per  second,  equals 

0-7375  A  V; 

or,  measured  in  horse-power,  equals 

^or    000134  AV, 

A  and  V  being  the  amperes  and  volts  obtained  by  a 
simuUaneoibs  measurement  of  the  current  and  P.  D. 
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226.  Watt. — A  "  ^l}aU  "  is  the  power  developed  in  a 
circuit  when  one  ampere  flows  through  it,  and  when  the 
P.  D.  at  its  terminals  is  one  volt,  hence  the  number  of 
watts  developed  in  any  circuit  equals  the  product  of  the 
current  in  amperes  flowing  through  it  into  the  P.  D.  at 
its  terminals  in  volts.     Therefore 

1  watt  is  the  power  developed  when  44-25  foot 
pounds  are  done  per  minute. 

1  watt  is  the  power  developed  when  0*7875  foot 
pounds  are  done  per  second. 

1  watt  equals  ri^th  of  a  horse-power. 

Example  110. — If  an  incandescent  lamp  give  an 
illumination  of  16  candles  when  0*7  ampere  passes 
through  it,  and  110  volt's  are  maintained  at  its  terminals, 
how  many  watts  are  required  per  candle  ? 

Answer, — 4*8. 

Example  111. — How  many  watts  must  be  expended 
to  send  a  current  of  5  amperes  through  a  resistance  of 
10  ohms  1 

If  V  be  the  P.  D.  maintained  at  the  terminals  of  the 
resistance, 

V  =  6  X  10, 

•  • .     the  power  =  5  x  50. 

Answer, — 250  watta 

This  question  may  also  be  solved  thus : — If  a  circuit 
consist  simply  of  a  conductor  of  resistance  r  ohms,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  E.  M.  F.,  so  that  the  power  is  simply 
expended  in  heating  the  conductor,  the  work  done  in  i 
minutes  equals 

44-25  A8r« 

{see  §  114,  page  201).  Hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  number 
of  watts  equals 

A8r. 
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HencOy  in  the  present  example, 

the  power  =  25  x  10.  . 

Answer, — 250  watts. 

ExamfhpU  112. — K  each  incandescent  lamp  require 
3  watts  to  make  it  glow  properly,  how  many  such  lamps 
can  be  illuminated  by  the  expenditure  of  one  horse-power 
in  the  circuit  1 

Answer. — 248  lamps  if  a  very  little  too  bright,  or 
249  if  a  very  little  too  dull. 

Example  113. — If  an  electric  horse-power  cost  £15 
per  annum  for  5  hours  per  nighty  what  is  the  value  of 
one  watt-hour? 

One  watt  being  the  TT^th  part  of  a  horse-power, 
and  one  hour  the  ttst^^  P^^  ^^  ^®  ^me  during 
which  the  horse-power  is  supplied,  it  follows  that  the 
value  of  one  watt  hour  is 

1  e 

^  746  X  1825 '  ^^  *^^^*  **^®  TTO<i^  o^  a  ^^a^^i^fr 

227.  Wattmeter. — ^The  watts  being  expended  in  any 
circuit  can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  ascertained  by  a  simvl- 
tcmecyus  measurement  of  current  and  P  D.,  and  since  we 
generally  desire  to  know  the  current  and  the  P.  D.  as 
well  as  the  watts,  the  simultaneous  measurement  of  the 
two  former  is  usually  employed  to  give  us  the  latter.  By 
the  employment,  however,  of  a  "  wattmeter"  it  is  possible 
to  measure  the  watts  directly.  This  instrument  consists 
of  two  coils,  one  of  thick  wire  placed  in  the  main  circuit, 
like  c  (Fig.  71,  page  190),  and  therefore  traversed  by  the 
whole  current,  the  other  oifine  wire  put  like  c,  as  a  shunt 
to  0,  the  part  of  the  circuit  in  which  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  expenditure  of  power.  Instead,  however,  of  the  cur- 
rents passing  through  these  two  coils  acting  on  a  needle  as 
they  do  in  the  ohmmeter,  they  act  on  ons  another  in  a 
wattmeter  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  currents  flowing 
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through  a  Siemens'  dynamometer  (§  199,  page  377).  In 
fact,  if  one  of  the  coils  in  a  Siemens'  dynamometer  be 
made  of  fine  wire,  and  if  instead  of  the  two  coils  being 
connected  iq  series  with  one  another  they  be  placed  as 
are  the  coils  c  and  c  relatively  to  o  fFig.  71,  page  190), 
the  instrument  becomes  a  wattmeter,  tor  the  couple  mea- 
sured by  the  rotation  of  the  pointer  m  (Mga  151,  152, 
pages  379,  380)  will,  in  this  case,  measure  the  product 
of  the  whole  current  passing  through  o  into  the  P.  D. 
maintained  at  its  terminals  —  that  is,  the  number  of 
watts  expended  in  o. 

-  Instruments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  M. 
Deprez,  the  author,  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  the  late 
Sir  William  Siemens. 

The  main  error  in  wattmeters  is  the  heating  error 
that  occurs  in  voltmeters  {see  §  212,  page  407),  and  it 
may  be  overcome  by  using  the  same  means  as  are  em- 
ployed for  obviating  this  defect  in  voltmeters  {see  §  218, 
page  421). 

228.  Distribution  of  Power  in  a  Circuit.— Of  the 
power  developed  by  a  current  generator,  say  P  watts, 
when  it  is  sending  a  current  through  an  external  circuit, 
one  portion,  say  P^  watts,  is  wasted  in  heating  the  gene- 
rator itself,  and  the  remainder,  say  P^  watts,  is  utilised 
in  the  external  circuit.     And  in  all  cases 

P  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current,  in  ampereSy 
into  the  E.  M-.F.  of  the  generator,  in  volts. 

Px  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  current, 
in  amperes,  into  the  resistance  of  the  generator, 
in  ohms. 

Pg  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  P  and  P^. 

If  the  outside  circuit  consist  simply  of  a  conductor 
having  resistance,  but  containing  no  voltameters  nor 
electromotors  in  motion — in  fact,  nothing  that  can  pro- 
duce an  E.  M.  F. — the  power  P  developed  by  the  generator 
will  be  divided  between  the  generator  and  the  outside 
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drcuit  directly  as  their  resistances,  so  that,  if  R  be  the 
resistance  of  the  generator,  and  r  that  of  the  outside 


circnit. 


p  —  — JL_p 


and     P3  = 


r  +  R 


But  if  there  be  an  £.  M.  F.  in  the  outside  circuit,  then 
neither  of  the  two  last  equations  will  be  true,  but  in  all 
cmes  the  three  relationshipa  gwen  above  will  hold — ^that  is, 
if  the  R  M.  F.  of  the  generator  be  E  volts, 

P  =  A  E, 

Pi  =  A2R, 

P3  =  AE-A8R 

=  A(E-AR). 

Example  114. — A  battery  consisting  of  4  DanielPs 
cells  in  series,  and  2  in  parallel,  is  employed  in  sending  a 
current  through  a  simple  conductor,  having  a  resistance 
of  2  ohms.  If  the  K  M.  F.  of  each  cell  be  107  volts,  and 
the  resistance  0*8  ohm,  how  many  watts  are  developed 
by  the  battery,  how  many  are  employed  in  heating  the 
external  resistance,  and  how  many  are  wasted  in  heating 
the  battery  ? 

The  current  produced  =  

2^4x0-8 


2 

=  1*189  amperes; 

the  power  developed  ^7  1    _  1.139  x  4-28 
the  battery  J 

=  5-089  watts; 
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the   watts  employed  in  V         » 

heating  the   external  >  =  —  ^  5*089 
resistance  j         3*6 

=  2-827  watts ; 

the  watts  employed  in)    ^5^)39.2.827 
heating  the  battery      ) 

=  2-262  wafcta 

Example  115. — What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a 
current  generator  so  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  power  pro- 
duced by  it  shall  be  g^ven  to  the  outside  circuit,  consist- 
ing of  a  simple  conductor  having  a  resistance  of  35 
ohms? 

w   1,             35  95 

We  have =  — , 

35  -f  R         100 
if  R  be  the  resistance  of  the  generator; 

.-.     R  =  1-842. 

Answer, — 1-842  ohma 

Example  116. — K  a  Cardew's  voltmeter  be  used  to 
measure  the  P.  D.  of  the  incandescent  lamp  referred  to 
in  example  110,  how  many  watts  are  absorbed  in  the 
voltmeter,  and  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  watts  absorbed  in 
the  voltmeter  to  the  wctftts  used  in  the  lamp  1 

From  Table  I.,  page  154,  we  see  that  the  resistance 
at  0°  C.  of  13  feet  of  platinum-silver  wire  00025  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  is 

9-603  X  13  X  12  X  4     .     , 

microhms, 

IT  X  0-00258 

or  if  we  assume  that  the  resistance  is  increased  by  5  per 
cent,  by  the  elevation  of  temperature,  the  resistance  will 
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be  319  ohnis  Therefore  the  number  of  watts  absorbed 
in  the  voltmeter  equals 

11^  or  37-93  watts. 
319 

The  number  of  watts  used  in  the  lamp  is  77,  therefore 
aboat  half  as  many  watts  are  absorbed  in  the  voltmeter 
as  are  used  in  this  lamp. 

228.  Outrent  that  Develops  the  Maximum  TTsefdl 
Power. — ^The  power  used  in  heating  a  current  genera- 
tor is  generally  entirely  wasted,  and,  in  addition,  if 
allowed  to  become  excessive,  will  prevent  the  generator 
working  properly,  whereas  all  the  power  given  to  the 
outside  circuit  may  be  utilised  with  proper  arrangements. 
The  problem  of  ascertaining  the  current  that  will  develop 
maximum  useful  power  may  be  solved  either  on  the 
assumption  that  the  generator  is  -fixed  and  the  external 
circuit  vaiiable,  or  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  exter- 
nal circuit  that  is  fixed,  and  the  generator  is  the  thing  to 
be  varied. 

1st.  Let  the  generator  have  fioced  values  of  E  and  B 
(which  will  be  the  case  for  a  battery,  a  set  of  accumula- 
tors^ or  a  magneto-electric  machine  running  at  a  constant 
speed,  but  not  usually  for  a  dynamo  machine),  then  the 
equation 

P3  =  A(E--AR) 

shows  us  that  we  must  determine  the  value  of  A  that 
makes  this  expression  a  maximum,  in  order  to  find  the 
current  that  develops  the  maximum  useful  power.  To 
do  this,  give  numerical  values  to  E  and  R,  and  plot  a 
curve,  having  the  values  of  A  for  abscissaa,  and  of  P^ 
for  ordinate&  Such  a  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  171,  the 
values  of  P^  being  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  E 
and  R  are  equal  to  2  and  3  respectively,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  value  of  A  that  makes  P^  a  maximum  is 
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that  is,  a  current  generator  having  a  fixed  E,  M,  F,  and 
resistance  gives  maximum  power  to  the  external  circuit, 
when  that  circuit  is  such  that  the  current  that  flows  is 
half  the  current  that  would  flow  if  the  generator  were 
shorUcvrcuited, 

We  do  not  say  that  the  conductor  must  have  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  that  of  the  generator,  since,  although  this 


Fig.  171. 


will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  current  to  one-half  if  the  out- 
side circuit  be  a  simple  conductor,  there  are  other  ways  of 
reducing  the  current  to  one-half,  such  as  the  insertion  of 
an  opposing  K  M.  F.  equal  to  half  that  of  the  generator. 
When  A  has  the  value  given  by  the  last  equation. 


P  = 


2R' 


DP 
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p  _  E» 


and    Pg  = 


E8 
4R 


therefore,  toi^A  a  current  genenUor  having  a  jvxed 
E.  M,  F.  and  resUtance^  maodmum  power  will  he  given  to 
the  oiUside  circuit  when  the  power  developed  by  the  gerhe- 
rator  is  eocpended  half  im.  the  oiUside  circuit  and  half  in 
heating  the  generator  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  maximum  power  will  be  deve- 
loped by  the  generator  when  maximum  current  flows 
tlurough  it — ^that  is,  when  the  generator  is  short-cir- 
cuited. 

2nd.  Let  the  external  circuit  consist  of  a  simple  con- 
ductor, and  let  its  resistance  be  faced  and  equal  to  r 
ohms ;  also  let  the  current  generator  be  a  battery  con- 
sisting of  a  flxed  number  of  cells  N,  each  having  an 
K  M.  F.  of  e  volts,  and  a  resistance  of  h  ohms.  Then, 
since  the  power  developed  in  the  external  circuit  equals  the 
square  of  the  current  into  r,  and  since  r  is  a  constant^  it 
follows  that  the  arrangement  of  cells  that  will  give 
maximum  power  to  the  external  circuit,  is  that  which 
will  produce  the  maximum  current.  '  Now,  this  arrange- 
ment we  have  seen  (§  136,  page  245),  is  that  which 
makes  the  resistance  of  the  battery  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal resistance.  Hence,  the  arrangement  of  a  given 
nvmber  of  cells  thai  gives  maodmum  power  to  a  svmple 
conductor  ha/ving  a  fixed  resistance,  is  that  which  makes 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor. 

With  this  arrangement  of  cells,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  power  developed  by  the  battery  will  be  twice  that 
given  to  the  external  circuit,  one-half  being  wasted  in 
heating  the  battery.  But  this  arrangement  of  cells  wiU 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  the  power  developed  by  the  battery 
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a  maximum.  For,  aa  shown  in  §  136,  page  244,  the  cur- 
rent equals 

se 
—  amperes, 

r  +  ?^ 

N 

and,  therefore,  the  power  developed  by  the  battery 
equals 

-r-  watts, 

N 
which  equals watts, 

«2   ^  N 

and  this  obviously  has  its  least  practical  value  when  « 
equals  unity,  that  is,  when  all  the  cells  are  in  parallel, 
and  has  its  largest  practical  value  when  8  equals  N,  that 
is  when  all  the  cells  are  in  series.  Hence,  if  the  resist- 
ance of  the  outside  circuit  be  less  than  that  of  the 
battery,  putting  all  the  cells  in  series  will  not  only  give 
less  power  to  the  outside  circuit  than  if  the  cells  be  so 
arranged  that  the  battery  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  outside  circuit,  but  it  will  waste  much  more  power, 
since  the  total  power  produced  by  the  battery  will  be 
greater. 

280.  Efficiency. — The  ^'efficiency''  of  a  system  con- 
sisting of  a  current  generator  supplying  power  to  an  out- 
side circuit,  is  the  ratio  of  the  power  given  to  tlie  outside 
circuit  to  that  developed  by  the  generator. 

From  the  equations        P  =  A  E, 

P2=A(E-AR), 

we  see  that  in  all  cases  the  efficiency  equals 

E-AR 


"e^  ' 
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hence,  the  efficiency  will  be  the  greater  the  larger  we 
make  E,  and  the  smaller  we  make  A  and  R. 

From  §  229  we  see  that  if  we  wish  a  current  genera- 
tor having  a  given  K  M.  F.  and  resistance  to  develop  cut . 
miich  power  as  possible  in  the  outside  circuit,  we  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  current  is  half  that  which  would  be 
produced  if  the  generator  were  short-circuited,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  so  that  half  the  power  is  wasted 
in  the  generator  itself ;  hence,  when  a  Grove's  battery  is 
employed  to  produce  a  bright  electric  light,  we  regulate 
the  lamp  so  that  the  P.  D.  at  its  terminals  is  half  the 
K  M.  F.  of  the  battery.  Whereas  we  have  just  seen 
that  if  we  wish  a  current  generator  to  give  power  econo- 
mically to  the  outside  circuit,  we  employ  a  generator 
having  a  very  large  K  M.  F.,  and  allow  it  to  produce  only  a 
small  current ;  hence,  in  the  recent  electric  transmission 
of  50  horse-power  by  M.  Deprez  from  Oreil  to  Paris,  a 
distance  of  about  37  miles,  he  employed  an  £.  M.  F.  of 
between  6,000  and  7,000  volts,  and  a  current  of  only  10 
amperes. 

281.  Measuring  the  Efficiency  of  an  Electric  Light 
— ^The  **  efficiency  of  an  electric  light  **  is  the  ratio  of  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  light  to  the  watts  supplied  to  it. 
To  measure  the  illuminating  power  we  use  a  ^^photo- 
mstCTy'*  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  accurate,  being  that  designed  by  Bumford.  A  form 
of  "EvmforcTs  photomster*^  is  seen  in  Fig.  172,  s  being 
the  electric  light,  an  incandescent  lamp,  for  example,  held 
in  a  convenient  adjustable  holder  H,  and  c  a  "  standard 
candle,*'  which  is  a  special  form  of  candle  made  so  as  to 
bum  120  grains  of  spermaceti  wax  per  hour.*^  The 
lamp  is  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  e  from  the 
screen  s,  which  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  blotting 

*  For  rough  experiments  on  iUmninating  jpower,  No.  8  tperm 
candles,  oosting  lid.  per  pound,  may  be  used  satisf aotorilj  instead  of 
standard  candles  costing  2b.  9d.  per  pound,  since  ezpenments  show 
the  No.  8  sperm  candles  do  not  differ  much  more  from  one  another,  or 
from  a  standard  candle,  in  illuminating  power,  than  standard  canales 
are  said  to  differ  among  themselves. 
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paper, 


and  the  candle  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards 


along  the  graduated  arm  a  a,  until,  by  trial,  a  position  for 
it  is  found,  at  a  distance,  c,  say,  from  the  screen,  such 
that  the  two  shadows  cast  by  a  vertical  rod  of  blackened 
wood  R,  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  and 
fixed  at  about  two  inches  from  the  screen,  appear  to 


Fig.  172. 


be  equally  dark.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the 
portion  of  the  screen  not  in  shadow  is  illuminated  by 
both  sources  of  light,  whereas  the  two  parts  in  shadow 
are  each  illuminated  by  only  one,  and  as  the  screen  s  and 
the  rod  r  are  so  placed  that  lines  drawn  through  the 
rod  and  through  each  of  the  lights  make  equal  angles 
with  the  screen,  it  follows  that,  when  the  shadows  are 
equally  dark,  the  quantities  of  light  falling  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  screen,  due  to  each  of  the  lights,  are  equal  to 
one  another,  hence 

the  illuminating  power  of  the  electric  light       _  e^^ 
,.  ,.  ,,  ,,       standard  candle       c^ 
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The  correct  position  of  the  candle  which  produces 
equality  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadows  can  be  best 
detected  not  by  gi-adually  moving  the  candle  continuously 
towards  or  away  from  the  screen,  but  by  trying  to  find  a 
position  such  that,  if  the  candle  be  put  a  little  nearer,  one 
of  the  shadows  becomes  distinctly  too  dark,  whereas  if 
it  be  put  a  little  farther  away,  that  one  of  the  shadows 
becomes  distinctly  too  light. 

The  current  passing  through  the  lamp  is  measured 
by  an  ammeter  a,  and  tiie  P.  D.  maintained  at  the  lamp 
terminals  by  the  voltmeter  v,  the  product  of  the  amperes 
and  the  volts  giving  P,  the  watts  furnished  to  the  lamp. 
Hence,  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp  equals 

_?!_ 
cap 

232.  Dispersion  Photometer. — In  the  preceding  sec- 
tion we  have  spoken  of  one  type  of  electric  lamp — ^the 
incandescent  one.  This  consists  of  a  hermetically  sealed 
glass  bulb  {see  note,  §  10,  page  20)  containing  usually  a 
very  fine  filament  of  carbon,  which  becomes  luminous 
when  a  suitable  current  passes  through  it,  but  does  not 
bum  away  as  there  is  a  very  perfect  vacuum  inside  the 
glass  bulb.  But  there  is  a  much  more  powerful  electric 
fight — the  arc  light,  in  which  the  light  is  produced  by 
a  current  passing  between  two  pieces  of  carbon  slightly 
separated  from  one  another,  the  resistance  of  the  heated 
air  between  the  carbons  taking  the  place  of  that  of  the 
carbon  filament  in  the  incandescent  lamp.  As  an  arc 
light  has  often  an  illuminating  power  of  several  thousand 
candles,  it  would  have  to  be  put  many  feet  away  from 
the  screen  of  the  photometer  in  order  that  the  light  cast 
by  it  on  a  given  area  should  be  equal  to  that  produced 
by  the  standard  candle.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  put  an  arc  light  so  far  away  from  the  screen, 
the  "  dispersion  photometer  "  shown  in  Fig.  1  <r3  was  de- 
vised by  the  author.      Instead  of  the  light  from  the 
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electric  lamp  being  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the  screen, 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  double  concave  lens  l,* 
which  disperses  the  light,  so  that  the  screen  is  illumi- 
nated by  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  light  that  would 
come  to  it  from  the  powerful  electric  lamp  if  the  lens  l 


Pig.  173.  • 

were  removed.  Let  the  electric  light  and  the  lens  be  at 
distances  e  and  I  respectively  from  the  screen,  and,  when 
the  standard  candle  is  at  a  distance  c  from  the  screen,  let 
the  shadow9  be  equally  dark,  then  the  light  from  the 
electric  lamp  which  would  have  illuminated  an  area  A 
(Fig.  174)  is  now  dispei*sed  so  as  to  illuminate  a  much 
larger  area  A',  so  that 

the  illuminating  power  of  the  electric  light       _  A'     ^ 
„  „  „  „      standard  candle      A     c^ 

To  find  the  ratio  of  A'  to  A,  let  a  be  the  area  of 

*  Dr.  J.  Hopldnson  uses  a  double  convex  lens,  and  forms  a  real 
image  of  the  electric  arc  between  the  lens  and  the  screen. 
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the  doable  ooncaye  lens  filled  by  the   pencil  of  light 
which  would  have  illuminated  the  area  A,  and  let  the 


Pig.  174. 

light  after  dispersion  appear  to  come  from  a  distance  x 
bdiind  the  lens,  then 

A  ^ ^ 

A'  _(l^  xf 
a  0^ 


and 


^  Ae  -  I) 


where  /  is  the  ^^ focal  length  "  of  the  lens — that  is,  the 
distance  from  the  lens  of  the  point  from  which  light, 
after  passing  through  the  lens,  would  appear  to  come  if 
the  source  of  light  were  very  far  away,  like  the  sun. 
Hence,  eliminating  a  and  x  from  the  preceding  three 
equations,  we  have 

the  illuminating  power  of  the  electric  light       _ 
n  n  ft  »     standard  candle 


(1(6^1)-^- fey 
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A  great  difficulty  in  comparing  an  electric  light  -with 
a  candle  arises  from  the  difference  in  colour  of  ^ese  two 
sources  of  lights  an  a/rc  light  being  much  bluer  than  a 
candle.  To  partially  overcome  this  difficulty,  two  dis- 
tinct comparisons  of  the  electric  light  with  the  candle 
should  be  made  when  the  screen  is  looked  at  succes- 
sively through  green  and  red  glass.  Pieces  of  what  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  signal  green  and  rvhy  red  answer 
very  well  for  this  purpose,  but  they  should  be  selected  so 
that  a  bright  light  is  hardly  visible  when  looked  at  through 
the  two  pieces  placed  one  over  the  other,  as  then  the 
green  glass  allows  practically  no  red,  and  the  red  glass 
practically  no  green  light  to  pass.  The  two  comparisons 
made  with  green  and  red  glass  will  give  very  different 
results  for  ^e  illuminating  power  of  a  powerful  arc  light 
in  terms  of  that  of  a  candle,  because  the  ratio  of  green 
to  red  rays  in  the  former  is  so  much  larger  than  in  the 
latter. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  measure  the  illuminating 
power  of  an  arc  lamp,  not  merely  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
but  for  rays  making  various  angles  with  the  horizontaL 
This  can  be  conveniently  done  by  placing  the  arc  lamp 
so  that  its  rays  come  in  any  desired  direction  to  the 
mirror  M  (Fig.  173),  and  turning  the  mirror,  with  the  gra- 
duated disc  D  attached  to  it,  until  the  rays  pass  through 
the  concave  lens  l,  and  fall  properly  on  to  the  screen  s. 
The  angle  that  tlie  beam  of  light  under  observation  now 
makes  with  the  horizontal  plane  at  the  electric  light, 
can  be  read  off  directly  by  the  position  of  the  graduated 
disc.  By  causing  the  miiTor  m  to  turn  about  an  axis 
which  makes  an  a/ngU  of  45^  with  its  plane,  the  light 
reflected  from  it  always  makes  the  same  am>gle  with  its  sur- 
face when  it  passes  after  reflection  through  the  lens,  hence 
the  portion  of  the  light  absorbed  by  the  mirror  is  con- 
stantj  and  may  be  determined  once  for  all  experimentally. 
So  also  the  portion  of  the  light  absorbed  by  the  lens  will 
be  constant,  and  may  be  determined  experimentally,  and 
both  these  fractions  can  easily  be  allowed  for  in  any 
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moaBurementB  made  of  the  illuminating  power  of  an  arc 


Effleieney  and  Life  of  Incandescent  Lamps.-^ 
The  heat  produoed  per  second  in  a  conductor  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  current  passing  through  it 
(ne  §  113,  page  198),  and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  current  into  the  P.  D.  maintained  at 
the  ends  of  the  conductor — ^that  is,  to  the  number  of  watts 
given  to  it  The  temperature  of  the  conductor  will  de- 
pend on  the  heat  produced  in  it  per  second,  and  on  its 
facility  for  cooling  (see  §  1 1 1,  page  195).  But  experiments 
show  that  the  light  emitted  by  a  body  increases  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  heat  given  to  it  per  second ; 
for  example,  the  heat  given  to  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
per  second  may  be  considerable,  but  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  the  kettle  to  emit  any  light  at  all,  whereas  if  the 
metal  of  the  kettle  be  made  a  good  deal  hotter,  it  will 
begin  to  glow  and  commence  emitting  light,  and  when  it 
becomes  white-hot,  the  light  emitted  will  be  considerabla 
So  it  is  found  that  the  light  emitted  by  an  electric  lamp 
increases  mtich  more  rapidly  thaii  the  watts  given  to  it — 
that  is,  the  efficiency  increases  with  the  power  supplied  to 
it.  As  far  then  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  power  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  more  economical  to  cause  the  carbon  of  an 
electric  lamp  to  have  an  intensely  white-hot  temperature 
than  merely  to  allow  it  to  glow  at  a  dull  red  heat  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  hours  during  which  an 
incandescent  lamp  can  be  used  before  the  carbon  filament 
breaks,  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  filament  If 
the  temperature  be  kept  alxioaya  low  enough,  the  filament 
will  last  for  several  thousands  of  hours,  the  lamp  emitting 
light  all  the  time,  whereas  if  the  temperature  be  too  high, 
the  life  will  be  reduced  to  a  few  hundred,  or  less  number 
of  hours.  Hence  it  is  an  important  question  to  decide 
how  bright  we  should  make  the  filament  of  an  incandes- 
cent lamp  when  in  use,  or,  in  other  words,  what  P.  D.  we 
should  maintain  at  its  terminals.  This  question  is  one 
that  must  be  solved  for  each  particular  case,  depending  on 
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the  efficiency  and  life  of  the  lamp  for  different  P.  Ds., 
on  the  cost  of  a  new  lamp,  and  on  the  cost  of  power 
at  the  particular  place  where  the  lamp  is  used.* 

MxaTTiple  117.— If  power  cost  £\b  per  horse-power 
per  annum  supplied  for  5  hours  per  night,  and  if  a  new 
incandescent  lamp  cost  3s.,  further,  if  when  used  so  as 
to  require  only  2^  watts  per  candle  it  lasts  for  500 
hours,  whereas  when  used  with  a  lower  P.  D.  at  its  ter- 
minals it  requires  3}  watts  per  candle,  but  lasts  1,500 
hours,  determine  which  is  the  more  economical  of  the 
two  modes  of  using  the  lamp  1 

First  case : — 
Cost  for  power  per  candle    __  15  x  20  x  2\   i,fiijj,jyo 
per  hour  ""  746  x  5  x  365  ®         ^ 

Cost  for  lamp  renewals  per  3 

candle  per  hour  =  5^  shillmgs, 

ToW^ost  per  candle  per   ^  ^^^^^^  ^hmn^ 

Second  case : — 
Cost  for  power  per  candle    __   15  x  20  x  3^  ghillinffa. 
per  hour  ""  746  x  5  x  365  ^ 

Cost  for  lamp  renewals  per  3    ■  ,  .„. 

candle  per  hour  =    1500^       ^^' 

ToteUost  per  candle  per   ^  ^.^272  shillings, 

therefore  using  the  smaller  P.  D.,  and  the  larger  number 
of  watts  per  candle,  is  much  the  more  economical  arrange- 
ment. 

Example  118. — An  arc  lamp  through  which  8  am- 
peres are  passing,  and  at  the  terminals  of  which  50  volts 

*  See  ''The  Moet  Eoonomioal  Potentiftl  Difference  to  employ  witb 
Incandescent  Lftrnps.*'    PM.  Mag,^  April,  1886. ' 
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are  maintained,  produces  750  candles,  while  an  incandes- 
cent lamp  through  which  0*6  of  an  ampere  is  passing, 
and  at  the  terminals  of  which  70  volts  are  maintained, 
produces  17  candles.  Compare  the  efficiency  in  the  two 
cases. 

„      ,  ,         .,      «•  .         .     760    or  about  l'9candle 

For  the  arc  lamp  the  efficiency  is  ^-^^        ^j.  ^^^ 

For  the  incandescent  lamp  the      17       or    about    0*45 
efficiency  is  0*6  X  70  ^5*^<^®  P®'  watt^ 

therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  arc  lamp  is  more  than  four 
times  that  of  the  incandescent. 

Example  119.— A  battery  having  a  resistance  of  4 
ohms,  and  an  K  M.  F.  of  30  volts,  is  sending  a  current 
through  an  outside  circuit  consisting  of  leading  wires 
having  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  and  4  incandescent  lamps 
arranged  in  parallel,  and  at  the  terminals  of  which  12 
volts  are  maintained.  If  each  lamp  produces  3^  candles, 
calculate  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangement. 

The  current  =   

4-h  1 


=  3*6  amperes. 


=  o'D  ampere 
The  power  produced  by  the  battery  =  3*6  X  30  ^ 

=  108  watts. 
The  power  wasted  in  the  battery       =  (3-6/  X  4 

=  51-84  watts. 
The  power  wasted  in  the  leading  wires  =  (3*6)'  x  1 

=  12*96  watta 
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The  power  given  to  the  4  lamps  ^  _   a.g  y  i  o 
parallel  ~ 

=  43-2watta 

Therefore,  of  the  108  watts  produced  by  the  battery, 
64*8  watts,  or  60  per  cent.,  are  spent  uselessly  in  heating 
the  battery  and  leading  wires;  43*2  watts,  or  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  power,  are  given  to  the  lamps ;  and,  as 
4  X  3|  or  14  candles'  illumination  is  produced,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  lamps  is  0*324  candles  per  watt. 

When  a  power  of  1  watt  is  being  developed  the  work 
done  per  second  is  sometimes  called  a  **  joule.**  Hence 
1  joide  equals  0*7376  foot  pounds.     And 

1  watt-second  =  1  joule. 
1  watt-minute  =  60  joules. 
1  horse-power  hour  =  1,980,000  foot  pounds. 
„       „        ,,    r::  2,686,600  joulea 
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Appendix  to  the  Section  on  Shunts. 

234.  EirchhorB  Pint  Uw— 235.  Kirchhoff's  Seeond  Uw— 23<S. 
Current  throup;li  the  Galvanometer  of  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge — 
237.  Beet  Besutanoe  for  the  Galvanometer  with  a  Wheatstone's 
Bridge— 238.  Best  Arrangement  of  the  Battery  and  Galvanometer 
with  a  Wheatfltone's  Bridge— 239.  Measuring  a  Besistanoe  contain- 
ing an  E.  M.  F. 

In  the  caae  of  even  a  somewhat  complicated  circuit 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  175,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cal- 
culating the  current  flowing  in  every  part,  if  we  use  the 
principles  developed  in  §  103,  page  177,  and  in  §  137, 
page  253,  to  solve  the  problem  step  by  step.  Let  capital 
letters  stand  for  the  currents  flowing  in  the  several 
branches,  and  small  letters  for  the  resistances  of  these 


branches ;  let  x  be  the  resistance  between  the  points  1 
and  2,  and  y  that  between  3  and  4,  and  let  E  be  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery ;  then 


X  = 


98 
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B 


E 


T  = 


X  -{-  r 


R  = 


t 


B, 


X  -^  r  -\-  t 


B, 


G 


B, 


8  +  9 

S  =  -^  R 
8  -\-  9 

Hence,  the  currents  B,  T,  R,  G,  and  S  are  expressed  in 

terms  of  E,  and  the  various  resistances  6,  j»,  q,  t,  r,  g,  and  8, 

But  if  we  try  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  circuit 

shown  in  Fig.    176,  and  which  at  first  sight  appears 


Fig.  17«. 

equally  simple,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  previously 
employed  is  inapplicabla     We  may  say  that 

B= 5 . 

h  +  resistance  between  1  and  4 
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but  bow  are  we  to  express  tbe  resistance  between  the 
points  1  and  4  in  terms  of  p,  g,  r,  8,  and  g.  To  do  this 
we  require  to  use  what  are  known  as  "  Kirchhoff's  first 
and  second  laws" 

234.  KirehhoiTs  First  Law. — ^This  is  very  simple, 
and  merely  expresses  the  fact  that  if  there  is  one  current 
B  (Fig.  176)  that  flows  towards  a  point  1,  and  two 
currents  P  and  Q  that  flow  away  from  this  point 

B  =  P  +  Q  .  ,  .  .  (1) 

Similarly,         P  =  G-h  R  .  ,  ,  .  (2) 

S  =  G+Q  .  .  .  .  (3) 

B  =  R+S 

These  equations  are  not^  however,  all  independent, 
as  any  one  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  three. 

Kirchhoff's  first  law  is  sometimes  stated  thus  : — The 
cUgebrcdcal  sum  of  all  the  currents  meeting  at  a  point  is 
nought^  the  "  algebraical "  sum  meaning  that  the  currents 
that  flow  away  from  the  point  must  be  taken  with  a 
negative  sign  if  those  flowing  towards  it  be  taken  with  a 
positive  sign,  or  vice  versd. 

286.  KirchhofTs  Second  lam.—In  any  closed  cir- 
cudt  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  prodticts  of  the  currents  into 
the  resistances  eqwds  the  E.  M,  F,  in  the  circuit.  In  using 
this  law  the  currents  are  to  be  taken  with  a  positive  or  a 
negative  sign  according  as  they  flow  in  the  same  or  in 
opposite  directions  round  a  circuit ;  and  the  K  M.  F.  is 
to  be  taken  with  a  positive  or  a  negative  sign  according 
as  it  assists  or  opposes  the  currents  that  are  arbitrarily 
taken  as  positive. 

Let  Vj,  Vg,  Vg,  &c.,  be  the  P.  Ds.  at  the  points 
1,  2,  3,  <kc.,  then  from  Ohm's  law  {see  %  74,  page  130)  it 
follows  that 

P;,  =  V,  -  Vj, 

.-.    Pp  +  Gy-Qy=  0        .        .        .        .       (4) 
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Similarly,  Rr  =  Vg  -  V^ 

S«  =  Vs  -"^i* 
.  •.     G5r  +  S8- Rr  =  0        .        •        .        .       (6) 

As  to  the  circuit  containing  the  batteiy  and  the  points 
1,3,4, 

S«  =  V3- V^ 

B6  =  E    -  (Vi  -  V4),   (*e6  §  116, 
[page  205). 

C-,      Q^  +  S*+  B6  =  E     .        .        .        .  (6) 

Three  independent  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  therefore, 
may  be  obtained  by  using  Kirchhoff's  first  law,  and  three 
more  (4),  (5),  (6),  by  using  his  second  law,  or  six  equa- 
tions altogether.  From  these  the  six  currents  B,  P,  Q,  R, 
S,  and  G  can  be  found  in  terms  of  E,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
battery,  and  the  six  resistances  b,p,  g,  r,  8^  and  g» 

286.  Current  through  the  Galvanometer  of  a 
Wheatstone's  Bridge. — The  current  of  most  interest  to 
us  is  G,  because  this  is  the  current  that  will  pass  through 
the  galvanometer  in  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  when  balance 
is  not  obtained.     The  value  of  G*  so  obtained  is 

'E(qr  --  pa) 

^{9{P  +  g  +  »•  +«).+  {p-^q){r  +  8)}  -^g(jp-^  r){q-^8) 

+  »•  (P  +  5^)  (^^  +  «)  -  S'  («»•  -  P«) 

And  this  we  see  equals  nought  when 
S^r  =  ps, 

*  A  very  oonvenient  method  based  on  EirchhofiTs  lawi,  but  In- 
Yolving  the  use  of  detenninants  for  Bolving  such  questions,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  has  been  reoentiy 
extendea  by  Dr.  Fleming  in  the  Proo.  Phys.  Soc.,  vol.  vii,  part  ^ 
page  215. 

B  B 
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i,e.     when  ^  =  - 

This  result  for  the  law  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  was 
much  more  simply  obtained  in  §  97,  .page  167,  but  the 
method  there  employed  for  arriving  at  the  connection 
that  existed  between  the  resistances  when  no  current  was 
passing  through  the  galvanometer,  gave  us  no  indication 
as  to  what  the  current  would  be  if  this  connection  between 
the  resistances  were  not  fulfilled  Jfqr  equals  p  a  there 
will  be  no  current  through  the  galvanometer,  whatever  be 
its  resistance,  or  however  it  be  constructed ;  but  as  our 
only  method  of  insuring  that  qr  shall  be  equaJ  to  pa,  is  by 
varying  one  or  more  of  the  resistances  until  no  visible  de- 
flection is  observed  on  the  galvanometer,  it  is  important  to 
construct  the  galvanometer  so  that  the  needle  will  deflect 
even  when  there  is  a  very  small  diflerence  between  q  r 
and  p  «.  The  proper  wire  to  wind  on  the  galvanometer 
bobbins  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula  given  in 
§  98,  page  171 ;  and  that  formula,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  section,  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  y^ 
(which  we  know  from  §  217,  page  418,  is  proportionid 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer)  by  the  value  of  G 
given  above  when  qr  —  pa  has  a  fixed  small  value,  and 
seeing  what  is  the  relationship  between  g  and  p,  g,  r, 
and  a  that  makes  G^g  a  maximum. 

237.  Best  Resistance  for  the  Oalvanometer  with  a 
Wheatstone's  Bridge. — If  G  be  the  current  •  passing 
through  the  galvanometer  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  and 
^  be  its  resistance,  the  magnetic  eflect,  which  is  propor- 
tional to  Gv^  is,  from  the  last  isection,  proportional  to 

^(qr-pa)  ^ ^ 

6  (p  -h  g)  (r  +  «)  +  r  (p  -h  5^)  (^r  -f  «)  —  gr  (^rr  —  p«) 
+  {  *  (/^  +  9'  +  »•  +  «)  +  (P  +  ^)  (^  +  »)} 

Now  this  expression  is  of  the  form 
ax 
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where  a,  b,  and  c  are  constants,  and  x  is  the  variable, 
and  such  an  expression  we  saw  in  §  136,  page  245,  is  a 
maximum  when 

^«_6 


Therefore  it  follows  that  G  ^g  will  be  a  maximum  when 

_  h  (p  +  q)  (r  -^^  8)  '\-  r  (p  -^^  q)  (q  -h  8)  —  q (qr  —  ps) 
^  h{p-\'q-^r-\'8)-h(p-\'r){q  +  8) 

But  we  want  to  find  the  best  value  to  give  to  g  when 
balance  is  nearly  established,  that  is,  when  g  r  is  nearly 
equal  to  p8,  since  that  is  when  it  is  most  important  to 
have  the  ^vanometer  sensitive,  hence  we  may  assume 
that  q  r  equals  p  8  in  the  preceding  expression  for  g. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  find  that 


^  6  (r  +  «)  (g  +  «)  +  r  (gr  +  8y 

_        r  -h  g      &  (r  +  g)  -h  y  (g  -f  g) 
*g-h«  '  6(r +  «)  +  r(g  +  «)' 

And  this  when  q  r  equals  p8  ia  the  same  as 

(P  +  g)(^  +  g)^ 
p  +  q  +  r  +  8^ 

which  is  therefore  the  best  resistance  to  give  to  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

238.  Best  Arrangement  of  the  Battery  and  Gkilvano- 
meter  with  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge. — ^We  have  seen,  in 
§  37)  P^6  167>  ^^^  when  balance  is  obtained  the  battery 
and  galvanometer  may  be  interchanged  without  disturbing 
the  balance.  But  when  balance  has  not  been  obtained 
a  greater  current  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer  when 
it  and  the  battery  are  arranged  one  way  than  will  pass 
when  the  galvanometer  and  tibe  battery  are  interchanged. 
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In  other  words,  one  arrangement  is  more  sensitive  than 
the  other,  and  the  object  of  the  following  is  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  more  sensitive  arrangement 

As  we  are  dealing  with  a  definite  galvanometer  of 
fixed  resistance,  we  are  merely  concerned  with  the  current, 
and  need  not  consider  the  magnetic  effect.  Let  G^  be 
the  current  passixig  through  the  galvanometer  when  it 
and  the  battery  are  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  176,  page 
463,  and  let  G^  be  the  current  when  the  gsdvanometer 
and  battery  are  interchanged,  then 

-\'9(p-\'q){^  -)r  8)  -\'  p{q  -)r  8){r  -\-  8)"  8{p8  —  qr) 

and  the  value  of  G^  is  given  in  §  236,  page  465. 
Hence 

G,-G,=^<g"-^')(y-6)(      </+*>!'•  +  '!} 
^        '        DiXDj    ^       'l-(p+»-)(2+«)) 

where  D^  and  D,  stand  respectively  for  the  denominators 
of  Gi  and  Gg.     SimplifTing,  we  have 

1st. — Let  g  he  greater  than  b.  Then  G^  —  Gg  will  be 
positive,  that  is,  the  first  arrangement  will  be  more  sen- 
sitive than  the  second,  when  p  and  r  are  respectively 
both  greater  or  both  less  than  8  and  q.  Therefore  the 
galvanameter  ahould  cormect  the  junction  of  the  two  greater 
resiata^ncea  toith  the  junction  of  the  two  le88, 

2nd.  Let  h  be  greater  tham,  g.  Then  Gj  —  Gg  will  be 
positive,  or  the  first  arrangement  will  be  more  sensitive 
than  the  second,  when  p  is  greater  than  8,  and  r  is  less 
than  q,  or  when  p  is  less  thsua  «,  and  r  is  greater  than  q. 
Therefore  the  bcUtery  ahouM  connect  the  jtmction  qf  the 
two  greater  reeiatances  with  Hie  junction  of  the  two  leea. 
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Heasoring  a  Resistance  containing  an  E.  M.  F. 
— If  in  one  of  the  branches  3  4  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge 
(Fig.  177)  there  be  an  opposing  E.  M.  F.  of  «  volts,  Kirch- 


.  .-1  fjyr!.-^ 

' 

'■''        .                            ', 

,~  P                      S' 

'\ 

-rif-' 

^ry" 

-— |i  I  i  i 

1  i 

nb 

Pig.  177. 

ho£f*s  second  law  tells  us  that  equation  (5)  (§  235,  page 
465)  becomes 

G^  +  S«  -  Rr  =  -  e, 

and  equation  (6)  becomes 

Q^^H-  S«  +  B6  =  E  -  e; 

the  other  four  equations  remaining  as  before.     Using 
these  equations  we  now  find  that 


G 


_       E(gr -pa)  -  e{6(p-hg) +  g(p  +  r)} 

*{5'(jP  +  9'  +  ^+«)  +  (P.+  9)  (^  +  «)} 
+  9(P-^^)  (?  +  «)  +  r{p  '\'q){q-\'8)-q  (qr  -pa) 

This  current  is  obviously  the  difference  of  two  currents, 
the  one  the  current  that  would  exist  if  e  were  nought — 
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that  is,  if  there  were  no  K  M.  F.  in  the  branch  3  4  of  the 
bridge-— the  other  the  current  that  would  exist  if  E  were 
nought — ^that  is,  if  the  testing  battery  had  no  R  M.  F. 
This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  each  E,  M,  F.  acts  inde- 
pendently, a  result  that  is  wniverMUy  trua 

If        gr  =  pa, 

the  expression  given  above  for  G  reduces  to  simply 

P± 

9(p-^T)  +  r(p-^qy 

the  negative  sign  meaning  that  the  current  through 
the  galvanometer  is  now  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
shown  in  the  figure.  This  current  is  independent  of  E 
and  of  h — that  is  to  say,  if  the  resistances  be  so  adjusted 
that  q  r  equals  pa,  no  change  wiU  be  made  vn  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  by  altering  the  value  of  E,  or 
of  b,  or  of  both.  This  leads  us  to  a  very  simple  test  for 
measuring  a  resistance  a  containing  an  K  M.  F.,  and 
which  is : — Adjuat  the  reaiatancea  p,  q,  and  r  until  on 
making  and  breaking  the  circuit  containing  the  teating 
battery,  no  change  ia  produced  in  the  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion. Or,  the  testing  battery  may  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  a  wire  of  any  convenient  resistance  sub- 
stituted for  it,  the  R  M.  F.  in  the  branch  3  4  being  the 
only  E.  M.  F.  employed.  In  that  case  the  reaiatancea  p, 
q,  and  r  muat  be  adjvsted  until,  on  connecting  and  diacon- 
necting  thia  unre,  no  change  ia  produced  in  the  galvano- 
meter deflection.     Then 

p 

This  latter  is  known  as  '*  Mance*a  teat "  for  measuring  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor  containing  an  E.  M.  F.  such  as 
a  battery,  a  long  telegraph  line  in  which  an  E.  M.  F.  is 
produced  by  atmospheric  causes,  or  by  there  being  a 
P.  D.  between  the  ground  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  &c 
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Although  connectmg  and  disconnecting  the  wire  that 
is  used  to  join  the  points  1  and  4  produces  no  change  in 
the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer  when  s 

equals  — ,  the  current  sent  through  the  circuit  by  e  is 

increased  on  connecting  the  auxiliary  wire  used  to 
join  the  points  1  and  4.  Hence,  this  test  can  only  be 
employed  when  e,  the  E.  M.  F.  in  the  branch  3  4,  is  not 
altered  by  varying  the  current  sent  by  this  E.  M.  F. 
through  the  circuit. 

Example  120. — Prove  directly  the  formula  emjdoyed 
in  Manc^a  test  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  conductor 
containing  an  E.  M.  F. 

From  Fig  178,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  cur- 


6» 

^ 

*- 
rX^ 

rj 

—       ■ 

^ 

Figf.  178. 


rents  when  the  wire  used  to  join  the  points  1  and  4  is 
disconnected,  we  have 

R=  P  +  G (1) 

P(^  +  ^)«G^=  0    .     .    .     .    •     .     (2) 
R(r  f  fi)-f  G^=    0    .    .     •    .    .     .     (3) 
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When  this  wire  is  joined,  all  the  cnrrents  will  be 
•Itered  except  O.  Let  them  now  be  F,  Q',  R',  S'  (Fig. 
179),  then 

S'    =  Q'  +  G     .    .    .    .    (4) 

R'  =  F  +  G    .    .    .    .    (5) 

F'p  +  Q'q-Qg=0 (6) 

R'r  +  S's  +  Qff=  e (7) 


rt-HTn- 


^         ^(1)9 


oh  '  "T-nfmnnrt" 


Pig.  179. 

From  equaticms  (2)  and  (6)  we  have 

(P-P')p=  {Q'-P)g    . 
and  from  equations  (3)  and  (7) 

{R-R')r=  (S'-R)»    . 
From  equations  (1)  and  (5)  it  follows  that 

P  -  F  =  R  -  R', 
and  from  equations  (1)  and  (4)  that  , 

Q  -P=  S'-R, 


(8) 
(9) 
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therefore  substituting  these  values  in  equations  (8)  and 
(9)  we  have 

r       8  * 

Hamnple  121.— A  battery  having  an  R  M.  F.  of  3J 
volts  and  a  resistance  of  2 J  ohms,  is  employed  in  sending 
a  current  through  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance  of 
1,234  ohms  in  series  with  a  galvanometer  of  52  ohms' 


rig.  180. 

resistance,  shunted  with  a  shunt  of  4^  ohms'  resistance, 
containing  an  opposing  E.  M.  F  of  1  volt.  What  is  the 
current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  1 

The  arrangement  of  the  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  180, 
and  if  B,  G,  and  S  be  the  currents  in  amperes  flowing 
respectively  through  the  battery,  the  galvanometer,  and 
the  shunt,  we  have  by  KirchhoflTs  first  and  second  laws, 

B  =  S-hG, 

(2J  +  1,234)  B  + 52  G  =  3|, 
62  G  -  4A  S  =  1. 
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EliminatiDg  B  and  S  from   these  three  eqiiations,  we 
find 

G  =  0-01786. 

Answer, — 0* 01 786  amperes. 

Example  122.— What  R  M.  P.  must  be  inserted  in 
the  shunt  in  the  last  question  so  that  no  current  shall 
pass  through  the  shunt  ? 

Let  e  be  this  R  M.  F.  in  volts,  then  we  must  find  the 
value  of  e  that  makes  S  equal  to  nought  in  the  following 
equations : — 

B  =  S  +  G, 

l,236iB  +  52G  =  3J, 

52G-4JS  =  e. 

Putting  S  equal  to  nought  we  have 

l,288iG=  3J, 

52G=  6, 

...    e  =  ^Aiiii  volts. 

1,288J 

Answer, — 0*1413  volts. 

This  question  may  be  solved  differently  thus : — If  no 
current  passes  through  the  shunt^  the  K  M.  P.  must  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  P.  D.  that  would  be  produced 
between  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  if  there  were 
no  shunt  circuit  at  all,  and  &is  we  know,  from  §  115, 
page  204,  is  equal  to  the  E.  M.  P.  of  the  battery  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  circuity  or 

^^       X  ^  volts, 


l,288i 
the  same  expression  that  is  given  above  for  & 
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Example  123. — Does  the  presence  of  the  shunt  in 
example  121  increase  or  diminish  the  current  that  would 
pass  through  the  galvanometer  if  there  were  no  shunt 
circuit)  and  by  what  amount  is  the  galvanometer  current 
varied? 

If  there  were  no  shunt  the  current  through  the 
galvanometer  would  be 

^i_,  or  0-002717  amperes. 


l,288i 


We  see,  therefore,  that  the  shunt  in  this  particular 
case,  in  consequence  of  the  K  M.  F.  in  it,  actually  in- 
creases the  galvanometer  current  by 

001786  —  000271 7,  or  15-thousandths  of  an  ampera 
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Specimens  of  Instructions /or  Experiments. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

CENTRAL   INSTITUTION. 


PHYSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


To  compare  the  amount  of  CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITION 
produoed  per  seoond  by  a  ourrent  with  the  corre- 
sponding DEFLECTION  of  a  TANGENT  QALYANO- 
METER. 

PBELmiNART. — The  current  passing  through  the  volta- 
meter  and  galvanometer  can  be  varied  by  altering  the 
resistance  in  circuit  The  value  of  the  resistance  need 
not  be  known. 

When  the  clip  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  small  piece  of 
indiarubber  tube,  the  gas  evolved  by  passing  a  current 
through  the  voltameter  cannot  escape,  and  so  the  pressure 
inside  becomes  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  forces  the  liquid  up  the  glass  tube.  The  rate  at 
which  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  gas  evolved  per  second.  Beleasing  the  clip 
allows  the  gas  to  escape.  The  volume  of  the  tube  be- 
tween the  two  marks  0  and  7  is  2*284  cubic  centimetres. 

Experiments. — (I.)  Adjust  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer to  zero  by  slightly  turning  the  instrument. 

(2.)  Send  a  current  through  the  apparatus  by  pressing 
the  key,  and  open  the  clip  so  that  the  gas  escapes.  Keep 
the  key  pressed  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  liquid  be- 
comes thoroughly  saturated  with  gaa     Now  close  the 
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clip,  and  note  the  interval  of  time  it  takes  for  the  liquid 
to  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  mark  on  the  tube ; 
also  note  the  steady  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.* 

(3.)  Vary  the  current  by  altering  the  resistance  in 
circuit,  and  repeat  the  observation  mentioned  in  (2). 

(4.)  Kepeat  (3)  with  as  many  different  strengths  of 
currents  as  possibla 

(5.)  Tabulate  your  results  in  a  convenient  form. 

(6.)  Draw  a  curve  having  for  abscissae  the  quantity 
of  gas  evolved  per  second,  and  for  ordinates  the  tangents 
of  the  corresponding  deflections  of  the  galvanometer. 

Deductions. — ^Write  out  clearly  all  the  inferences 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  experiment,  assumixig  that 
the  strengths  of  currents  are  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  chemical  decomposition  which  they  produce  per  second. 

Determine  the  constant  a  of  the  galvanometer  such 
that 

A  =  a  tan.  d, 

where  A  is  the  current  in  amperes  and  d  the  deflection  it 
produces,  having  given  that 

1  ampere  liberates  0*1738  c.c.  of  mixed  gas  per  second, 
when  measured  at  0^  0.  and  760  m.m.  pressura 

State  clearly  the  corrections  which  would  have  to  be 
applied  in  making  accurate  determinations  of  current 
strength  by  this  method. 

*  It  is  desirable  to  make  two  or  three  determinations  with-  each 
partionlar  current^  and  take  the  mean. 
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CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

CBNTSAL   INSTITUTION. 


PHYSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


EXPERIMENTS  on  SHUNTS. 

Pbeliminart. — ^Wheii  the  carrent  to  be  measured  in 
any  circuit  is  too  large  for  the  gaLvanometer  available  to 
measure  it,  only  a  known  fraction  of  the  current  is  passed 
through  the  gGklvanometer,  the  remainder  being  passed 
from  one  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  to  the  other 
through  a  "  hy-paaa  "  or  "  skmU  "  circuit.  As,  ho^rever, 
the  introduction  of  this  shunt  circuit  lessens  the  resist- 
ance between'  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
therefore  the  toted  resistance  used  in  the  experiment,  the 
main  current  is  increased.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  the 
effect  of  shunting  a  galvanometer  is  to  scarcely  diminish 
the  current  passing  through  it 

The  following  experiments  have  been  devised  to  Inak^ 
the  student  practically  acquainted  with  the  effect  of 
shunting  a  galvanometer,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
effect  of  a  given  shunt  depends  on  the  resistance  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  circuit. 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  unshunted 
is  about  200  ohms. 

Experiments. — (1.)  Using  one  cell  of  the  battery, 
and  with  no  resistance  in  the  main  circuit  excepting  that 
of  galvanometer,  battery,  and  connecting  wires,  send  a 
current  through  the  unshunted  galvanometer  and  note 
the  deflection  d  produced. 

(2.)  Place  various  resistances  from  the  highest  avail- 
able down  to  0  in  the  shunt  circuit,  and  note  all  the 
corresponding  deflections. 

(3.)  Tabidate  your  results  in  some  convenient  form. 
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(4.)  Plot  a  curve  having  for  'abscissae  the  resistances 
in  the  shunt  circuit,  and  for  ordinates  the  corresponding 
currents  passing  through  the  galvanometer. 

(5.)  Join  up  two  cells  of  the  battery,  and  introduce 
such  a  resistance  into  the  main  circuit  as  will  give  the 
same  deflection  d  as  was  obtained  in  (1)  when  the  galva;- 
nometer  was  unshunted. 

(6.)  Bepeat  (2),  (3),  (4),  drawing  the  curve  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper. 

(7.)  Kepeat  (5)  and  (6),  using  four  and  six  cells  re- 
spectively. 

DBDUOTiONa — Write  out  a  clear  account  of  the  in- 
ferences which  you  can  draw  from  these  experiments. 

Also  determine  algebraically  the  general  equation  to,  and  charac- 
ter of,  the  curves  obtained  in  these  experiments,  and  show  how  the 
results  obtained  experimentally  could  be  deduced  from  this  equation. 
Prove  that  the  curves  have  a  common  asymptote,  and  find  the  limits 
between  which  the  other  asymptotes  lie. 
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CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

CENTRAL   INSTITUTION. 


PHYSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


To  CALIBRATE  an  AMMETER  by  the  CALORIMETRIO 
METHOD. 

Preliminary. — ^The  calorimeter  provided  consists  of 
a  thin  copper  vessel  supported  within  an  air  space,  and 
sci*eened  from  external  radiation  by  a  large  water  jacket. 
A  coil  of  German  silver  wire  is  inserted  in  the  calori- 
meter, and  sun*ounds  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thermometer. 
This  tibermometer  serves  to  show  the  rise  of  temperature 
of  the  water  and  calorimeter  caused  by  passing  a  current 
through  the  wire.  Another  thermometer  indicates  the 
temperature  of  the  large  water  jacket  in  which  it  is  im- 
meiBed. 

Experiments. — (I.)  Carefully  dry  and  weigh  the 
small  copper  calorimeter,  the  approximate  weight  of 
which  is  24*8  grammes. 

(2.)  Partly  fill  the  calorimeter  with  distilled  water  by 
means  of  the  pipette  provided,  and  determine  the  weight 
of  the  water  added. 

(3.)  Keplace  the  calorimeter  within  the  water  jacket 
and  connect  the  wires  to  the  ends  of  the  coiL  Adjust 
the  pointer  of  the  ammeter  to  zero  (if  necessary)  by  turn- 
ing the  small  milled  head  at  the  top. 

(4.)  Complete  the  circuit,  and  adjust  the  carbon  re- 
sistance till  a  suitable  deflection  is  obtained  on  the  am- 
meter, say  0*8,  which  must  be  maintained  constant 
Keep  the  water  well  agitated  by  means  of  the  stirrer, 
and  take  "  time  readings  "  (about  every  half-minute)  of 
the  temperatures  of  the  inner  and  outer  vessels,  until  the 
inner  thermometer  has  risen  several  degrees.  Break  the 
circuit 
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(5.)  Tabulate  your  results  in  a  convenient  form. 

(6.)  Plot  a  curve  having  times  for  abscissae  and  tem- 
peratures of  the  calorimeter  for  ordinatea 

(7.)  Repeat  (4),  (5),  (6),  using  successively  currents 
which  produce  deflections  of  about  I'l,  1*4,  1*7,  and  2*0 
on  the  ammeter. 

(8.)  When  all  the  heating  observations  have  been 
taken,  break  the  circuit,  and  allow  the  calorimeter  to 
cool  to  nearly  its  initial  temperature,  and  take  time 
readings  of  its  temperature,  keeping  the  water  well 
stirred  all  the  while. 

(9.)  Plot  a  "  cooling  curve "  from  the  observations 
obtained  in  (8), 

(10.)  Correct  the  heating  curves  obtained  in  (6)  and 
(7)  by  the  cooling  curve  (9),  and  determine  the  corrected 
rise  of  temperature  in  a  given  time  (say  five  minutes). 

(11.)  Calculate  the  strength  of  current  passing  in 
each  of  the  above  experiments  from  the  formula 


V    0-24  X  rt 


where  A  stands  for  the  current  in  amperes, 

„     r       „  „       resistance   of  the   coil  in  ohms, 

which  is  1-0306  at  15°-6C. 
>i    W      „  „       weight  of  the  water  in  grammes, 

J,     w      „  „       watei^equivalent   of    the  calori- 

meter, thermometer,  <kc.,  which 
equals  2*778  grammes, 
„     T      „  „      corrected  rise  of  temperature  in 

t  seconds, 
„      t      „  „       time  in  seconds, 

and  compare  the  values  so  obtained  with  the  gi-aduations 
of  the  ammeter. 

Deductions. — State  clearly  how  the  heating  curves 
are  corrected  from  the  cooling  curve  so  as  to  show 
what  would  have  been  the  true  rise  of  temperature  if  no 
cooling  had  taken  place  during  the  experiment. 

F  F 
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To  CALIBRATE  an  AMMETER  by  means  of  a  SILVER 
VOLTAMETER. 

Preliminary. — ^The  voltameter  consists  of  a  platinum 
dish  containing  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
and  in  which  a  silver  plate  is  immersed.  An  adjustable 
carbon  resistance  is  provided,  by  means  of  which  the  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  voltameter  can  be  maintained 
constant  during  each  experiment,  and  can  be  varied  in  the 
different  experiments. 

Experiments. — (1.)  Carefully  clean,  dry,  and  weigh 
the  platinum  dish,  the  approximate  weight  of  which  is  78 
grammes. 

(2.)  Pour  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  dish 
and  place  it  on  the  three  brass  pins  provided  for  its  re- 
ception, and  which  are  electrically  connected  with  the 
left-hand  binding  screw  on  the  JDoard.  Immerse  the 
silver  plate  in  the  solution,  and  clamp  it  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  its  edges  are  equally  distant  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  dish. 

(3.)  Turn  the  small  milled  head  at  the  top  of  the 
ammeter  so  that  the  pointer  of  the  ammeter  comes  oppo- 
site the  zero  on  the  scale,  if  not  there  already.  Place  the 
copper  connecting  wire  in  the  mercury  cups  marked  A 
and  C  (which  cuts  out  the  voltameter),  and  adjust  the 
carbon  resistance  until  a  convenient  current  flows  round 
the  ammeter.     Remove  the  connecting  wire. 

(4.)  Quickly  insert  the  connecting  wire  in  the  mer- 
cury cups  marked  A  and  B,  carefully  noting  the  instant 
at  which  the  circuit  was  completed.      Allow  the  current 
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to  pass  for  a  convenient  time  (10  to  30  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  current  used),  and  keep  the  current 
constant  by  the  adjustable  resistance.  Note  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  during  the  experiment,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  interval  decided  on,  quickly  break  the  circuit. 

(5.)  Empty  the  solution  from  the  dish  into  its  bottle 
and  carefully  wash  the  deposited  silver  with  distilled 
water.  Then  fill  the  dish  with  distilled  water  and  allow 
it  to  stand  10  to  15  minutes.  Again  wash  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  dry  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and  cool  in 
the  desiccator. 

(6.)  Carefully  determine  the  increase  of  weight  due 
to  the  silver  deposited  on  the  dish. 

(7.)  Calculate  the  strength  of  current  used  in  the 
experiment,  assuming  that  one  ampere  deposits  1*11815 
milligrammes  of  silver  per  second. 

(8.)  Repeat  the  experiment  with  several  different 
strengths  of  current. 

(9.)  Tabulate  your  results  in  some  convenient  form 
and  write  them  with  your  name  on  the  card,  on  which 
you  will  find  recorded  the  results  of  previous  experiments. 
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ABSOLUTE   CaUbration,   Galva- 

^*-  nometers  witii  InYariable, 

67 

— "-  Calibratioii  of  Qalvaiioineters, 
30,396-400 

Calibratioii  of  a  Gralvanometar, 

Meaning  of,  22 

Calibration  of  Potential  Differ- 

ence  Galvanometers,  127, 
408—415 

Calibration,  Portable  Galvano- 
meter with  Approximate, 
69-71 

Electrometer,  93 

Sleacnirement  of  Capacity,  327 

Units,  141 

Aooamnlating  Influence  Machines, 
361 ;  Holtz's,  367;  Nichol- 
son's, 366 ;  Thomson's,  364 ; 
Varley's,  867;  Vosa,  367; 
Wimshurst,  367.  {See  also 
Influence  Machines.) 

Accumulator,  Measuring  Sesistanoe 
of,  206 

Accumulators,  Small  Internal  Be- 
sistance  of,  206,  261 

Accuracy  of  Graduation,  Testing 
Ammeters  for,  395 

of  Graduation,  Testing  Volt- 
meters for,  408 

of  Headings  with  Tangent  ajid 

Degree  Scales  Compared,40 

Acid,  Dilute  Sulphuric,  Effect  of 
Electrolysis  of,  16 

Sulphuric,    Voltameter.     (See 

Sulphuric  Acid  Yolta- 
meter.) 

Action,  Inductive,  87 

of  the  Eiectrophorus,  356—361 

Adjustment  for  Sensibility  in  Mag- 
"  *  ig  Spring  Ammeters 


nifving; 
and  Vo! 


L  Voltmeters,  389 

of  Coil  of   Tangent  Galvauo- 

meter,  46 

Advantage  of  Poggendorff's  Method 
of  Comparing  Electro- 
motive Forces,  236 

Advantages  of  Cardew's  Voltmeter, 
426 

—  of  Cunynghame's  Ammeter  and 
Voltmeter,  385 

-~— of  Electro-Magnetic  Control 
Meters,  394 


Advantages  of  Gravity  Control 
Meters,  391 

of  Magnifying  Spring  Ammeter 

and  Voltmeter,  390 

of  Permanent  Magnet  Meters,78 

of  Shielded,  Dead -Beat,  Di- 
rect-Beading Galvanome- 
ters, 78 

of  Siemens'  Electro-Dynamo- 
meter, 380 

of  Thomson's  Large  Current 

Galvanometer,  53 

Belative,  of  Voltameters  and 

Galvanometers,  20 

Air  Condenser,  Standard^  334 

Specific  Inductive  Cfapacity  of, 

at  Different  Pressures,  310 

Alternating  Currents,  Definition, 
and  Measurement  of,  198, 
381 

Potential  Difference  Increases 

Practical  Besistance  of 
Voltmeter,  427 

Potential  Difference,  Meaaor- 

faig,4a6 

Aluminium,  Besistance  of,  for  Given 
Leng^  and  Diameter,  or 
for  Given  Length  and 
Weight,  157 

Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 
metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 
154 

Amalgam,  Definition  of,  218 

Amalgamate,  How  to,  218 

Ammeter,  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of  Cunynghame's, 
S8o 

Advantages  and  Disadvantage 

of  Permanent  Magnet,  ^, 
376 

Advantages  and  Disadvantage 

of  Magnifying  Spring,  390 

Adjustment  for  Sensibility  in 

Magnifying  Spring,  389 

Calibrating  Commutator,  432 

Commutator,Description  of  ,427 

Commutator,  Safety  Arrange- 
ment with,  432 

Cunynghame's  Description  of, 

Graduation  of  Cunynghame's, 

385 
•—-for   Large   Currents,  Use    of 

Commutatorin  Calibrating, 

438-431 
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Ammeter,  Indication  of  Directton 
of  Current  in  Magnifying 
Spring,  889 

ICagnUying  Spring,  Description 

Permanent  Magnet,  Descrip- 
tion of,  76 

—^  Permanent  Magnet,  Propor- 
tional, 71 

Satio  of  Sensibilities  of  Com- 
mutator in  Parallel,  and  in 
Series^l 

Ammeters,76— 79,  382,  386.  (Seee^ao 
Meters.) 

CalibratinK,  by  the  Silver  De- 
posit Method,  395-400 

Tesiuiir,  894 

Testing,  for  Accnxaey  of  Gra- 
duation, 895—400 

—  Testing,  for  Error  on  Beversing 

Current,  402 

—  Testing,  for  Error  Produced 

by  External  Mi^nietic  Dis- 
turbance, 403—107 
— •  Testing,  for  Permanent  Altera- 
tion  of  Sensibility,  407 

—  Testing,    for    Besidual    Mag- 

netism, 400 
-^  with  Magnifying  Glaring,  386. 

(See    also    I>ynamometer, 

Galvanometer. ) 
Amount  of  a  Body's  Electrification, 

109 

—  of  Electricity,  Dependence  of 

Potential  of  Conductor 
Partly  on,  119 

—  <rf  Ueat  produced  per  IdQnute 

by  Given  Current  FJowing 
through  Given  Besistanoe, 
199 

-^  of  Heat  produced  per  Minute, 
Measurement  of  Currents 
by,  197 

Ampere,  Definition  of  the,  11 

Amperes,  Values  in,  of  Deflections 
of  Tangent  Galvanometer, 
Controlled  only  by  Earth's 
Magnetism,  55 

Angles,  Finding,  from  ilieir  Tan- 
gents by  means  of  Squared 
Paper,66 

——Finding  Tangents  from,  by 
means  of  Squared  Paper, 
57 

Angular  Deflection  of  a  Mirror, 
Connection  between,  and 
Motion  of  Image  on  Plane 
Scale,  107 

— —  Deflection  I^portional  to  Cur- 
rent, Construction  of  Gal- 
vanometers with,  71—73 

—  Motion   of   Befleoted  Bay   is 


Twice  Angular  Motion  of 

Mirror,  106 
Antimony,  Change  of  Besistance  of, 

•  with  Temperature,  160 
—^  Besistance  of,  for  Given  Length 

and    Diameter,    and    for 

given  Length  and  Weight, 

Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 
metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 

Apparatus  for  Measuring  Variation 
of  Current  and  Potential 
Difference  at  Battery  Ter- 
minals with  Variation  of 
External  Besistanoe,  205 

— —  Static  Electric,  Necessary  En- 
dosnre  of,  in  Metallic  Case, 
106 

Apparent  Increase  of  Besistanoe 
in  a  Galvanometer  Due  to 
Damping,  349 

Approximate  Absolute  Calibration, 
Portable  Galvanometer 
with,  69— 71 

Arc,  Electric,  Description  of,  188, 
4S4 

Electric,  Measuring  Illuminat- 
ing Power  of,  in  Any  Plane, 
457 

Light,  How  to  Overcome  Differ- 
ence in  Colour  between  it 
and  Candle  when  Measur- 
ing. 457 

Light,  Measuring  the  Efficiency 

of,  455 

Potential  Difference  Bequired 

to  Maintain  an  Electric, 
between  Two  Carbons,  371 

Area,  Sectional,  Variation  of  Be- 
sistance with,  146 

Arms  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  Defi- 
nition of,  172 

Arrangement  for  Shunting  Battery 
while  Charging  Condenser 
oniv,  343 

of  Cells,  giving  Maximum  Use- 
ful Power  to  Conductor  of 
Fixed  Besistance,  450 

of  Given  Number  of  Cells  to 

produce  Maximum  Current 
through  Givoi  External 
Besistance,  243 

Arrangements  of  Cells,  239—253 

Astatic  Combination  of  Magnets, 
283 

—^  Galvanometer,  Advantage  of 
Putting  Mirror  Outside 
Coils,  284 

Galvanometer,  Simple  Method 

of  Dampiag,  284^  300 

Galvanometer,  llather's,  299 
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Astatic  QftlvsDometer,  Mndford'e, 

105 
Galvanometer,  Thomson's,  283 

—  Galvanometer,    Thomson's 

M64ifled,284i 

Attaching  Leyden  Jars  to  Collect- 
ing Combs  of  Electricfil 
Machines,  370 

Attracting  Force,  Potential  Differ- 
ence and  Distance  between 
Two  Parallel  Plane  Con- 
ductors, 87 

ilzis.  Magnetic,  of  a  Needle,  Defini- 
tion of,  37 

B 

'DALANCE,  Wheatstone's,   166— 
'*-'  177.  (SwalsoWheatstone's 

Bridge.) 
Ballistic  Galvanometer,  292 
Batteries,  209;  Bunsen's,  219;  Cal- 
laud,  213;  Daniell's,  211; 
Gravity,  212 ;  Grove's,  218 ; 
Leclanch^,  220 ;  Lockwood, 
213;  Meidinger,  212;  Min- 
otto's,  211 ;  Potash  Bichro- 
mate,  222;  Secondary,  206, 
261.    (&6  also  Cells.) 

—  Compaiison  of  Electromotive 

Forces  of,  by  Observing 
tbeir  Joint  and  Opposed 
Currents,  232 

—  Compjrison   of   Electromotive 

Forces  of,  by  Observing 
Besistance  through  which 
they  send  Equal  Garrents, 
231 

—  Comparison  of  Electromotive 

Forces  of.  Condenser  Me- 
thod of,  341 

Comparison  of  Electromotive 

Forces  of,  Poggendor£rs 
Method  of,  241 

——  Local  Action  in,  217 

Measuring  Besistances  of,  205, 

225,342 

Polarisation  in,  216 

Figures  of.  239 

Symbolical  Bepresentation  of, 

173,240 

Battery  and  Galvanometrain  Wheat- 
stone's  Bridge,  Best  Ar- 
rangement of,  172,  467 

-^  Arrangement  for  Shunting 
while  Charging  Condenser 
only,  343 

—  of  Leyden  Jars,  317 

—  of    Simple  Voltaic    Elements 

for  Charging  Electrometer 
Needle,  873 
'  B.  A.  Unit  of  Besistance,  141 


B.  A.  Units  and  Legal  Ohms,  Equa- 
tion Connecting,  142 
Bell    Telephone,    Description    of, 

Bert8ch*8  Botatory  Electrophorus^ 
361 

Best  Arrangement  of  Batterr  and 
Galvanometer  in  wheat- 
stone's  Bridge,  172,  467 

'—  Deflection  to  use  with  Tangent 
Galvanometer,  41 

— 7  Besistance  for  Coils  of  Wheat 
stone's  Bridge,  170 

Besistance  for  Differeatial  Gal- 
vanometer, 436 

Besistance  for  Galvanometer  in 

Simple  Circuit,  485 

—  Besistance  for  Galvanometer  in 

Wheatstone's  Bridge,  171, 
466 

Besistance  to  Give  to  a  Galvano- 
meter, 485 

Bichromate  of  Potash  Cell,  Descrip- 
tion of.  222 

of  Potash  Cell.  Chemical  Action 

in,  223 

of  Potash  Cell,  Composition  of 

Liquid  for,  222 

of  Potash  Cell.  Electromotive 

Force  of,  228 

Bismuth,  Change  of  Besistance  of, 
with  Temperature,  160 

Electric  and  Heat  Conductivi- 
ties of.  Compared,  150 

—  Besistance  of,  for  Given  Length 

and  Diameter,  and  for 
Given  Length  and  Weight, 
157 

—  Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 

metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 

Bobbin  of  Tangent  Ghilvancmeter, 
Proportions  of  Channel  in, 
when  Tangent  Law  is  most 
Accurately  Fulfilled^  51 

Variation  of  Magnetic  Effect  of, 

with  Current  and  Besist- 
ance, 418 

Variation  of  the  Sensibility  of 

a  Tangent  Galvanometer, 
with  Diameter  of,  48-^51 

Bridge,  Wheatstone's,  166—177 

Wheatstone's,  Best  Arrange- 
ment of  Battery  and  (Sal- 
vanometer  with,  172,  467 

Wheatstone's,  Best  Besistance 

of  Galvanometer  for,  171, 
466 

Wheatstone's,  Best  Beaistanoe 

of  Coils  for,  171 

Wheatstone's,  British  Associa- 
tion Form  of,  168 
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Bridge,  Wheatstone'g,  Comxneroial 
Form  of,  172 

—  Wheatstone's,  Conditions  Af- 

fecting Sensibility  of,  171 

—  Wheatstone's,  Key  for,  174 
Wheatstone's,  Meaning  of  De- 

flection  of  Galvanometer 

of,  176 
-—  Wheatstone's,  Metre  Form  of, 

168 
•^—  Wheatstone's,  Superiority   of, 

over  Differential  GkuVano- 

meter,  171 
Wheatstone's,   Use   of   Shunt 

with.  176 
British  Association  Absolute  Units, 

141 

Association  Bridge.  168 

Association  Unit  of  Resistance, 

141 
Brush  Discharge,  369 
Bunsen's  Cell,  Description  of,  219 

Cell,  Carbon  for.  220 

Cell,  Chemical  Action  in,  219 

^—  Cell,  Electromotive  Force  of, 

220 
Butt  Joint,  79 


QABLE,  Capacity  of  a  Submarine, 
809 

Sealing  up  One  End  of,  when 

Testing,  268 

Calibrating  Ammeters  by  the  Silver 
Deposit  Method,  395—400 

Ammeters  for  Large  Currents, 

Use  of  Commutator  for,  428 

Commutator  Ammeter,  432 

Commutator  Voltmeter,  433 

Gkdvanometer  by  Direct  Com- 
parison with  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer, 58 

— —  Galvanometer  by  Employing 
Known  Resistances  and 
Cell  of  Constant  £.  M.  F., 
238 

—~  Galvanometer  b;^  Employing 
Known  Resistances  and 
Fixed  Potential  Differ- 
ence, 164 

^—  Galvanometer  by  Sine  Method, 
64 

—  Galvanometer,  by  Sine  Method, 

Higher  Farts  of  Scale  of,  65 
— -  Galvanometer  by  Sine  Method 

with  Constaint  Current,  67 
^—  Galvanometer,    Relatively    or 

Absolutely,  Meaning  of,  22 
^—  Galvanometer,    Relatively    or 

Absolutely,  Mode  of,  27— 30 

—  Gold-Leaf  Electroscope,  354 


Calibrating  Voltmeter  by  Compari- 
son with  Standard  Cell, 
410-416 

—  Voltmeter  by  PoggendorfTg 
Method,  m 

Voltmeter  with  a  Known  Cur- 
rent and  ReiSistance,  408 

Calibration,  Absolute,  of  Potential 
Difference  Galvanometer, 
127,  408-415 

of  Galvanometer  Unaffected  by 

Change  in  Strength  of  Poles 
of  Needle,  23 

Galvanometers  with  Livariable 

Absolute,  57 

Portable    Galvanometer   with 

Approximate  Absolute,  69 

Callaud  Cell,  Description  of,  213 

Candle,  Description  of  Standard,  452 

Candles  instead  of  Standard   Can- 
dles   for    Rough    Experi-  ~ 
ments,  452 

Capacities,  Comparison  of,  319 

Statical  Method  of  Comparing, 

830 

Capacity,  Absolute  Measurement 
of,  327 

Charge  in  Terms  of,  303 

Construction  of  Condensers  of 

Very  Large,  317 

Definition  of,  800 

Measuring  Specific  Inductive, 

332 

of  Condenser  is  Constant,  302 

of  Condenser,  Variation  of,  with 

Area  of  its  Coatings,  303 

of  Condenser,    Variatioa     of, 

with  Distance  betwe^  n  its 
Coatings,  303 

of     Condenser,     with     Plane 

Parallel  Plates,  varies  in- 
versely as  Distance  be- 
tween its  Coatings,  307 

of  Cylindrical  Condenser,  308 

of  Sphere  in  Space,  339 

of  Spherical  Condenser,  338 

of  Submarine  Cable,  309 

of  Collectors  of  Influence  Ma- 
chines, Increasing  the,  370 

of  Two  Bodies  Constant  while 

their  Relative  Positions  are 
Constant,  338 

Unit  of,  307 

Specific  Inductive,  309 

Carbonic  Dioxide,  Specific  Induc- 
tive Capacity  of,  310 

Carbonised  Cloth,  Preparation  of, 
for  Varley's  Resistances,  897 

Carbons  for  Bunsen's  Cells,  Mode 
of  Making,  220 

Cardew's  Voltmeter,  Description  of 
the  Latest  Form  of,  423 
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Cardew's  Voltmeter,  Advantages  of, 

426 
—-Voltmeter     Arraiiged    for 

Measiixing  Large  rotential 

Differences,  425 

—  Voltmeter,     Construction     of 

Bods  in,  to  Prevent  Change 
of  Length  with  Tempera- 
ture, 426 

Voltmeter,  Diameter  of  Wire 

used  in,  423 

Voltmeter,  Disadvantages     of 

427 

Voltmeter^    Length    of    Wire 

used  m  the  Latest  Form 
of,  423 

Voltmeter,  No  Heating  Error 

in,  426 

Voltmeter,  Small  Self-induc- 
tion in,  427 

Cell,  Bunsen's,  219 

Callaud,  213 

Danieirs,  210 

—  Fleming's  Standard  Dauiell's, 

412 

Gravity  Doniell's,  212 

Grove's,  218 

Leclanch^,  220 

Latimer  Clark's,  410 

Lockwood's,  213 

Meidinger's,  212 

Minotto's.  211 

Potash  Bichromate,  222 

Standard  Daniell'a,  411 

Chemical  Action  in  a  Bunsen's, 

220 
Chemical  Action  in  a  Darnell's, 

214 
Chemical  Action  in  a  Grove's, 

219 
Chemical  Action  in  a  Leclanch^, 

221 
Chemical  Action  in  a  Potash 

Bichromate,  223 

Carbon  for  Bunsen's,  220 

Composition  of  Liquid  for  Pot- 
ash Bichromate,  222 
Constancy    of   E.  M.  F.    of    a 

Daniell's,  216 
Constancy   of    E.M.P.    of    a 

Latimer  Clark's,  411 

E.  M.  F.  of  a  Bunsen's,  220 

E.  M.  P.  of  a  Daniell's,  211 

E.  M.  P.  of  a  Standard  Daniell's, 

412 

E.  M.  F.  of  a  Grove's,  218 

E.  M.  F.  of  a  Latimer  Clark's, 

411 

E.  M.  F.  of  a  Leclanch^,  222 

E.  M.  F.    of.    Independent    of 

Size  and  Shape.  211,  236 

—  E.M.r.,   Temperature  Varia- 


tion of,  in  Latimer  Clark's, 
411 

Cell,  E.  M.  Ps.  of,  Comparison  of, 
281,  232,  234,  341 

Local  Action  in,  217 

How  to  prevent  Local  Action 

in  a  l>anieirs,  217 

Polarisation     in    a    Daniell's, 

216 

Besistance  of  a  Daniell's,  211 

Besistance  of  a  Grove's,  218 

— —  Resistance  of.  Measuring,  205, 
225,342 

Cells,  Arrangement  of,  239 

Arrangement  of  a  Given  Num- 
ber of,  to  produce  Maxi- 
mum Current  through  a 
Given  External  Besistance, 
243 

Arrangement    of    for     Giving 

Maximum  Useful  Power 
to  Conductor  with  Fixed 
Besistance,  450 

Ghdvanic,  209 

in  ParaUel,  E.  M.  P.  of,  211 

Figure  of,  239 

Symbolical  Bepresentation  of, 

240 

in  Series,  E.  M.  P.  of,  241 

in  Series,  Figure  of,  239 

in  Series,  Symbolical  Bepre- 
sentation of,  240 

Partly  in  Parallel  and  Partly 

in  Series,  E.  M.  F.  of,  241 

Partly  in  Parallel  and  Partly 

in  Series,  Figure  of,  239 

Partly  in  ParaUel  and  Partly 

in  Series,  Symbolical  Bepre- 
sentation of,  240 

Standard,  410 

Change  in  Strength  of  Poles  of 
Needle  of  Galvanometer, 
Calibration  Unaffected  by, 
23 

of  Besistance  with  Tempera- 
ture, Eesults  of  Matthies- 
;    sen's  Experiments  on,  160 

Charge.    (See  Quantity.) 

and  JDischarge  iiey.  Descrip- 
tion of,  320,  343 

and   Discharge   Key,   Various 

Modes  of  attaching  to  Con- 
denser, Battery,  and  Gal- 
vanometer, 320—322 

Bate  of  Loss  of.  Depends  on 

Dielectric  Alone,  346 

Electric,  Meaning  of,  109 

Galvanometric  Method  of  Mea- 
suring Besistance  by  Loss 

in  Condenser  in  Terms  of  Oft- 

pacity,  308 
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Chargie,  Measuring  Besistance  by 
Bate  of  Lobs  of,  343 

—  Bemaining  on  Two  Bodies  after 

Contact,  115,  351 
Charged  Body  cannot  Exist  A.lone, 

839 
Chaises  induced  in  Hollow  Con- 

ductorby  placing  a  Charged 

Body  inside  it,  113 
«— —  on  Two  Conductors  Enclosed 

by  a  Third,  110 
—  on  Two  Bodies  not  Measured 

by    the    Potential   Diifer-* 

enoe,  85 
Chemical  Action  in  the   Bunseu's 

Cell,  220 

Action  in  the  Daniell's  Cell,  214 

Action  in  the  Grove's  Cell,  219 

Action  in  the  Leclanch^  Cell, 

221 
-^Action  in  the  Potash  Bichro- 
mate Cell,  223 
Property  of  a  Current,  Uses  of,  4 

—  Property  of  a   Current,  Whr 

Used  to  Measure  Strength 

of  Current,  9 
Circuit,  Law  Connecting  Currents 

in  a  Closed,  464 

Wires  Joined  in  Parallel,  136 

Circuits  in  Parallel,  Independence 

of  Currents  in,  260 
Clark's,  Latimer,  Differential  Qal- 

Yonometer,  150 

Latimer,  Cell,  410 

Latimer,    Cell,    Constancy    of 

E.M.P.  of,411 
Latimer,     Cell,    E.M.  P.    of, 

411     . 

—  Latimer,  Cell,  Polarisation  of, 

411 
-^—  Latimer,     Cell,    Temperature 

Variation   of  E.M.F.  of, 

411 
Closed   Circuit,    Law    Connecting 

Currents  in,  461 
Conductor,  Density  Nought  on 

Inner  Surface  of,  118 

—  Conductor,     Distribution     of 

Density  in,  Altered  by  In- 
sertion of  Metal  Rod,  119 

-^—  Conductor,  Potential  Inside, 
98 

Cloth,  Preparation  of  Carbonised, 
for  Yarley's  Beeistances, 
897 

Coating  Insulating  Stems  with 
Paraffin  Wax  or  Shell>lao 
Varnish,  267 

—  of  a  Condenser,  Every  Charged 

Body  forms  One,  338 
Ooetings  of  a  Condenser,  Definition 
of.  802 


Coil  of  Tangent  Qalvanometer,  Ad- 
justment of,  46 

Coils,  Besistance,  Construction  and 
Use  of,  28, 145 

Besistance,     Construction     of 

Standard,  162 

Besistance,  Materials  Used  in 

Winding,  159 

Besistance,  German  Silver,  160 

Resistance,  Iron,  162 

Besistance,  Platinoid,  160 

Besistance,  Platinum-SilTer,160 

Besistance,  Mode  of  Winding, 

163 

Besistance,    Ordxnaty,   Cannot 

be  Used  with  Strong  Cur- 
rents, 192 

Besistance,      of      Magnifying 

Spring  Voltmeters,  Best 
Law  of  Gauge  of  Wire  for, 
421 

Besistance,  Temperature  Va- 
riation of,  158 

—  Proportional,  of  Wheatstone's 

Bridge,  172 

Bate  of  Production  of  Heat  inr 

Galvanomet^,  419 

Collecting  Combs  of  Wimshurst  In- 
fluence Machine,  369 

Collectors  of  Influence  Machines, 
Attaching  Leyden  jars  to, 
870 

of  Influence  Machines,  Increas- 
ing Capacity  of,  370 

Combination,  Astatic,  283 

Combined  Besistance,  178 

Commercial  Form  of  Wheatstone's 
Bridge,  172 

Instrumentsfor  Measuring  Cur- 
rent, 79,  376 

Commutator  Ammeter  and  Volt- 
meter, 427 

Ammeter,  Calibrating,  432 

Ammeter,  Batio   of  Sensibili- 

ties  of,  in  Parallel  and  in 
Series,  431 

Ammeter,  Safety  Arrangement 

with.  432 

Use  of,  in  CAlibrating  Amme> 

ters  for  Large  Currents,  428 

Use  of,  in  Calibrating  Voltme- 
ters, for  large  Pc<tential 
Differences,  428 

Voltmeter,  Calibrating  a,  432 

Comparing  Capacities,  Galvanome- 
tric  Method  of,  319 

Capacities,  Statical  Method  of, 

330 

—  Electromotive  Forces  of  Bat- 

teries by  Observing  tlieir 
Joint  and  Opposed  Cius 
rents,  239 
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Oomparioff  Electromotive  Forces  ot 
Batteries  by  Obserying  the 
Besistances  throngh  which 
they  send  Equal  Correuts, 
231 

—  ElectromotiTe  Forces,  Conden- 

ser Method  of,  341 

Electromotive  Forces,  Poggen- 

dorff's  Method  of,  234    . 

— ^  Quantities  of  Electricity,  Fun- 
damental Statical  Method 
of.  111 

Quantities  of  Electricity,  Gal- 

vanometric  Method  of,  299 

Besistances,  Equality  of  Cur- 
rent Method  of,  136 

Besistances,  Potential  Differ- 
ence Method  of,  140 

Besistances,  Simple  Substitu- 
tion Method  of,  138 

Besistances,  Use  of  Differen- 
tial Galvanometer  for,  148 

Besistances,    Use    of   V/lieat- 

stone's  Bridge  for,  97 

Comparison  of  Difference  of  Poten- 
tial with  Difference  of 
Level  in  Liquids,  86 

of  Difference  of  Potential  with 

Difference  of  Pressure  in 
Gases,  86 

of  Electric  and  Heat  Conduc- 
tivities, 158 

of  Measurement   of  Potential 

with  Measurement  of  Tem- 
perature,  85 

—  of  Eesistance  per  Cubic  Centime- 

tre,  and  per  Cubic  Inch,  348 

of  Static  and  Current  Methods 

of  Measuring  Potential  Dif- 
ferences, 125 

of  Use  of  Liquid  and  Wire  Be- 
sistances, 194 

Component,  Horizontal,  of  the 
Earth's  Magnetic  Force, 
Definition  of,  note,  55 

Composition  of  Liquid  for  Potash 
Bichromate  Cell,  222 

Compound  Interest  Law  of  Electzo- 
phoric  Action,  366 

Interest  Law  of  Electrophoxic 

Action,  when  flrsttUsed,  366 

Interest  Law  of  Influence  Ma- 
chines, 364 

Condenser,  Arrangement  for  Shunt- 
ing Battery  only  while 
Charging,  843 

Capacity  of,  302 

Capacity  of  Cylindrical,  308 

Capacity  of  Spherical,  338 

Coatings  of,  802 

Constancy  of  Capacity  of,  802 

Definition  of,  ""^ 


Condenser,  Every  Charged  Body 
forms  One  Coatingof  a^S^ 

Method  of  CcmpiringE.M.Fs., 

841 

——Method  of  Measuring  Besist- 
ance  of  a  Current  Genera- 
tor, 842 

Standard  Air,  334 

Variation  of  Capacity  of,  with 

Area  of  Coatings,  303 

Variation  of  Capacity  of,  with 

Dist^ce  between  Coat- 
ings, 303 

with  Plane  Parallel  Plates,  Ca- 
pacity of.  Varies  Inversely 
as  Distance  between  Coat- 
ings, 807 

Condensers  for  Laa^e  Potential  Dif- 
ferences, Construction  of, 
313 

for  use  with  Frictional  and  In- 
fluence Machines,  313 

not  Stores  of  Electricity,  822 

of  Very  Large  Camcity,  Con- 
struction of.  317 

Stores  of  Electric  Energy,  322 

Condensing  Electroscope,  352 

Conditions  affecting  Sensibility  of 
Wheatstoiie's  Bridge,  171 

General,  for   Sine  Law  to  be 

True,  62 

General,  for  Tangent  Law  to  be 

Ti-ue,  43 

for  Sine  Law  being  Fulfilled 

in  a  Galvanometer,  62 

for  Tangent  Law  being  Fulfilled 

in  a  Galvanometer,  43 

—  of  an  Experiment,  Necessity  for 
Changing  only  One  at  a 
Time,  146 

to  be  Fulfilled  in  Making  Tan- 

gent  Galvanometer,  36 

to  be  Fulfilled  in  Making  Very 

Sensitive  Galvanometer ,281 

Conduction  and  Induction,  Distinc- 
tion between,  97 

Definition  of,  97 

of  Heat.,  noA«,  195 

Conductivities,  Comparison  of  Elec- 
tric and  Heat,  158 

Conductivity,  9 

Exact  Definition  of.  155 

— >■  Electric,  Dimibisning  More 
Baldly  than  Heat,  159 

Conductor,  Closed,  Density  Nought 
on  Inner  Surface  of,  118 

Closed,  Distribution  of  Density 

in.  Altered  by  Insertion  of 
Metal  Bod,  119 

-^—  Closed,  Hollow,  No  Force  in- 
side, due  to  Exterior  Eleo- 
trification,  99 
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Condaotor,  Conical,  Eleotrlo  Deniitj 
Great  at  Pointed  End  or, 
118 

— <-  Dependence  of  Potential  of,  on 
Amount  of  Electricity  on 
it,  119 

Dependence  of  Potential  of,  on 

Position,  119 

Dependence  of  Potential  of,  on 

Shape,  119    ' 

Electric,  Heat  evolved  in,  8, 199 

Electricity  at  Beat  resides  only 

on  Surface  of,  119 

of  Fixed  Resistance,  Arrange- 
ment of  Cells  giymg  Maxi- 
mum Useful  Power  to,  450 

Potential  inside  a  Closed,  98 

Potential  of,   compared  with 

Pressure  of  Gas,  121 

Uniform  Potential  on  a,  86 

Ways  in  which   Potential  of, 

can  be  Varied,  121 

Conductors,  9 

Charges  on  Two,  Enclosed  by  a 

Third,  110 

of  Different  Potential,  Induc- 
tive Action  between,  87 

Conical  Conductor,  Electric  Densitj 
Great  at  Pointed  End  of, 
118 

Connection  between  Angular  Motion 
of  Reflected  Ray  and  of 
Mirror,  106 

-^—between  Motion  of  Image  on 
a  Plane  Scale  and  Angular 
Deflection  of  Mirror,  107 

—  between  Poles  of  Magnet  and 
Direction  of  Current  cir- 
culating round  Magnet,  17 

Constancy  of  Capacity  of  Condenser, 

of  Capacity  of  Two  Bodies  while 

their  Relative  Positions 
remain  Constant,  388 

of  E.M.P.  of   Daniell's  CeU, 

216 

of  E.  M.  F.  of  Latimer  Clark's 

Cell,  411 

-^  of  Rate  of  Production  of  Heat 
in  a  Wire  by  Constant  Cur- 
rent, 197 

Constant  Current,  Calibration  by 
Sine  Method  with,  67 

of  a  Galvanometer,  278 

Total.  Current  Shunts,  257 

Constructmg  Voltameters,  Objec- 
tions to  usual  Mode  of,  17 

Contact  Potential  Difference,  351 

Controlling  Field,  Galvanometer 
having  Uniform,  in  which 
Deflection  Varies  as  Cur- 
rent, 72 


Controlling  Force  caused  by  Powck 
ful  Permanent  Magnet, 
Galvanometers  having,  73 

Convection  of  Heat,  note,  195 

Cooling  Correction  of  Observed  Rise 
of  Temperature  Curve,  196 

Copper,  Change  of  Resistance  of, 
with  Temperature,  160 

—'—  Electric  and  Heat  Conductivi- 
ties of.  Compared,  159 

Resistance  of,  for  Given  Length 

and  Diameter,  and  for 
Given  Length  and  Weight, 
157 

^—  Resistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 
metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 
151 

Voltameter,  Doscrij^tion  of,  6, 11 

—  Voltameter,  Direction  of  Cur- 
rent in,  15 

Voltameter,     Precautiona     in 

Using,  note,  11 

Voltameter,  Weight  of  Copper 

deposited  on  Plate  of,  per 
second,  l^  one  Axnpere,  11 

Gores,  Soft  Iron,  used  in  Galvano- 
meters, 73 

Correcting  Results  of  Experimenta 
by  Drawing  Curves,  34 

Correction,  Cooling,  of  Observed 
Rise  of  Temperature 
Carve,196 

Correction  for  Damping,  296 

Corrugating  Sides  of  Ebonite  Pil- 
lars, 272 

Coulomb,  Definition  of  the,  289 

Couple,  Definition  of,  note,  283 

^Definition    of  Moment   of    a, 

note,  283 

Crompton  and  Eapp's  Electro-Mag- 
netic Control  Metors,  892 

and  Kapp's  Electro-Magnetic 

Control  Meters,  Advant- 
ages and  Disadvantages  of, 

Cunynghame's  Ammeter  and  Volir 


—  Ammeter  and  Voltmete^  Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvant- 
ages of,  385 

Ammeter      and      Voltmeter, 

Graduation  of,  885 

Current,  Alternating,  Definition  of, 
198 

Alternating,  Measurement  of, 

198,881 

Amount  of  Heat  Generated  by 

Electric,  192 

Amount  of  Heat  produced  per 

Minute  by  given,  in  given 
Resistance,  199 

Arrangement  <rf  given  Numbei 
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of  Cells  tojprodnoe  Maxi- 
mum, through  given  Ex- 
ternal Sesistanoe,  243 

Current  and  Besistance,  Variation  of 
Magnetic  Effect  of  Bobbin 
with,  418 

— —  and  Static  Methods  of  Measu- 
ring Potential  Differences 
Compared,  125 

Calibration   by   Sine    Method 

-with  Constant,  67 

Commercial    Instruments   for 

Measuring,  79,  376 

—  Connection  between  Direction 
of,  and  Poles  of  Magnet 
produced,  17 

Constancy  of  Bate  of  Produc- 
tion of  Heat  in  a  given 
Coil  by  Constant,  197 

<^—  Definition  of  Direction  of,  14 

Developing    Maximum  Useful 

Power  in  Gtenerator  with 
Fixed  E.M.F.  and  Besist- 
ance, 448 

Direction  of,  in  Acid,  Copper, 

and  Zinc  Voltameters,  15 

Direction  of,   round   Magnet, 

and  Poles  produced,  17 

Electric,  Compared  nith  Cur- 
rent of  Water  /,  80 

Electric,  Heat  is  Evolved  by,  3 

Electric,  Liquid  is  Decomposed 

by,  8 

Electric,  Magnet  is  Deflected 

by.  3 

'—  Electric,  Properties  of,  3 

Electric,  Whatis  Meant  by,  2 

Electric,  When  said  to  Flow  in 

a  Conductor,  3 

Flowing  in  Flat  Coil,  Direction 

of  Magnetic  Force  pro- 
duced by,  43 

Generator,  Definition  of  Effi- 
ciency of,  451 

Generator,     Measurement     of 

E.  M.  F.  of,  224. 231, 234, 341 

Generator,  Work  done  by  a,  202 

Generators,  208.    (See  also  Cell 

and  Batteries.) 

Increase  of  TotaJ,  by  Shunting, 

•— ~  Indication  of  Direction  of,  in 
Magnifying  Spring  Amme- 
ter ajid  Voltmeter,  389 

Measuring  Alternating,  198 

Measuring,  by  Bate  of  Produc- 
tion of  Heat,  197 

Measuring  Strength  of,  4, 8 

Measuring  with  Siemens'  Dy- 
namometer, 379 
•— -  Measuring  Besistance   during 
Passage  of  Strong,  187 


Current  of  Water  in  Pipe  Compared 
with  Electric  Current,  80 

Properties  of,  3 

-^  Proportional  to  Tangent  ol 
Angle  in  Tangent  Galva* 
nometers.  43 

Batio  of,  to  Potential  Differ- 
ence Constant  for  Given 
Conductor,  130 

Besistance    Coils    Heated    by 

Strong,  192 

Beversing,  without  Altering  its 

Value,  47 

Strength,  Why  Measured  Fun- 
damentally by  Chemical 
Property,  10 

Testing  Ammeters  for  Error  on 

BeverslQg  the,  402 

that  Develops  Maximum  Use- 
ful Power,  448 

— '-  through  the  Gktivanometer  ol 
Wheatstone's  Bridge.  465 

Unit  of,  11 

Variation  of,  with  Variation  of 

Potential  Difference  at 
Battery  Terminals,  204 

Variation  of,  produced  in  Total, 

by  Shunting  Part  of  Cir- 
ouitjJSd-. 

What  isJffieant  by,  2 

Currents  in  Closed  Circuit,  Law  Con- 
necting, 464 

in  Network,  462 

in  Various  Circuits  in  Parallel, 

Condition  of  Independence 
of,  260 

Several,  Meeting  at  a  Point,  464 

Thomson's    GkUvanometer   for 

Lar^e,  53 

Curve,  Cooling  Correction  of  Ob- 
served Bise  of  Tempera- 
ture, 196 

Definition  of  Elastic,  34 

Finding  the  Maximum  for  an 

Expression  by  means  of,  244 

Interpolation   of    Besults    by 

means  of,  34 

Law  coxmecting  Two  Sets  of 

Facts  determined  by  means 
of,  35 

Curves,  Drawing,on  Squared  Paper, 
81 

Drawing,  to  Correct  Besults  of 

Experiments,  84 

on  Squared  Paper,  Meaning  of 

Apr>arent  Inaccuracies  in, 
33 

Value  of,  for  Graphically  Be- 

cordiug  Besults  of  Experi- 
ments, 38 

Cylindrical  Condenser,  Capadty  of, 
306 
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"nAMPING,  291 

■*-^ Apparent  Increase  in  Ee- 

autance  of  a  Qalvanometer 

doe  to,  348 

Correction  for,  296 

Definition  of,  284 

Doniell's  Cell,  Description  of,  210 

Cell,  Chemical  Action  in,  214 

Cell,  Constancy  of  E.  M.  F.  in, 

216 

Cell,  E.M.  P.  of,  211 

Cell,  E.  M.  F.  of  Standard,  411 

Cell.  Gravity,  212 

Cell,  Fleming's  Standard,  412 

Cell,  How  to    Prevent    Local 

Action  in«  217 

Cell,  Polarisation  in,  216 

Cell,  Resistance  of,  211 

CeU,  Standard,  411 

Dead-Beat,  Shielded,  Direct-Read- 

ingr    Galvanometers,     Ad> 

vantages  of,  78 
Decrement,  Determination  of  Log- 
arithmic,  when   Damping 

is  Yei^r  SUght,  297 
— r  Logarithmic,  296 
Definition  of  Alternating  Cnrrent, 

198 
— ~  of  the  Ampere,  11 

of  Brush  Discharge,  869 

of  Capacity,  300 

of  Capacity  of  Condenser,  802 

of  Condenser,  301 

of  Conductivity,  155 

of  Contact  Potential  Difference, 

351 

of  the  Coulomb,  289 

of  Couple,  283 

of  Difference  of  Potentials,  80 

^—  of  Damping,  284 

of  Dielectric,  311 

of  Direction  of  Current,  14 

of  Efficiency  of  Current  Gtene- 

rator,  451 
of  Efficiency  of  Electric  Light, 

452 

of  Elastic  Curve,  34 

of  Electric  Density,  117 

of  Electromotive  Force,  202 

of  the  Farad,  307 

^^  of  Galvanometer,  note,  21 

of  Galvanoscope,  note,  21 

of  Glow  Discharge,  note,  869 

of  Hermetically  Sealing,  note,  20 

— —  of  Horizontal    Component    of 

Earth's    Magnetic  Force, 

note,  55 
'-—  of  Hypotenuse,  note,  38 

of  Indnotive  Action,  87 

—  of  the  Joule,  461 


Definition  of  Lines  of  Force,  48 

of  Logoxithmic  Decrement,  296 

of  Miawrnetic  Axis  of  a  Needle, 

37 

of  Magnetic  Sofcnration,  388 

of  Moment  of  Couple,  note,  283 

— •  of  Moment  of  Inertia,  78 

—  of  North-seeking  End  of  Mag- 

net, 16 

of  the  Ohm,  140 

of  Parallax,  note,  28 

of  Periodic  Time  of  Yifanttion, 

291 

^—  of  Plane  of  Magnetic  Meridian, 
noee,45 

of  Potential  Difference,  80 

of  Power,  441 

of  Quantity  of  Electricity,  109 

of  Residaal  Magnetism,  385 

of  Retardation,  331 

of  the  Saturation  of  Liquid,  411 

of  Short-Circuited,  217 

of  Sine,  note,  38 

of  Solenoid,  note,  387 

— —  of  Specific  Inductive  Capacity, 
309 

-^ —  of  Striking  Distance,  note,  871 

of  Super-saturation,  note,  411 

of  Tangent,  fiote,*  37 

of  the  Volt,  Legal,  141 

of  the  Volt,  Provisional,  89 

of  Uniform  Magnetic  Field,  36 

of  Water  Equivalent,  198 

of  the  Watt,  442 

Definitions  of  Conduction  and  In- 
duction, 97 

Deflecting  Field,  Magnetic,  73 

Deflection,  Angular,  of  Mirror,  Con- 
nection between,  and  Mo- 
tion of  Image  on  Plane 
Scaae.  107 

Best,  to  use  with  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer, 41 

with  Galvanometer  of  Wheat- 
stone's  Bridge,  Meaning  of, 
176 

—  Proportional  to  Current,  Con* 

stniction  of  Galvanometers 
with,  71 

Deflections  of  TongentGkdvanometer 
Controlled  Only  by  Earth's 
Magnetism,  Yalnes  in  Am- 
peres of,  84 

Degree  andTangent  Scales,  Accuracy 
of  Readings  Compared,  40 

Delicate  Galvanometers,  281.  {See 
also  Galvanometer.) 

Galvanometers,  Importance  of 

being  Well  Insulated,  286 

Density,  Distribution  of,  in  Closed 
Conductor  Altered  by  In- 
sertion of  Metal  Sod,  11» 
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I^ensitT  Electric,  Definition  of,  117 

Electric,  Great  at  Pointed  End 

of  a  Conical  Conductor,  118 

Electric,  Greater  near  Edges  of 

Flat  Sheet  of  Metal,  118 

Electric,  Measuring,  by  means 

of  Proof  Plane,  117 

Electric,  Noi^ht  on  Inner  Sur- 
face of  Closed  Conductor, 
118 

Electric,  Potential,  and  Quan- 
tity, Examples  showing 
Difference  between,  121 

Dependence  of  Bate  of  Loss  of 
Charge  on  Dielectric  Only, 
346 

Deprez,  B.  M.  F.  used  by,  in  Trans- 
mitting Power  Thirty- 
seven  Miles,  452 

Detector,  58 

Determination  of  Logarithmic  De- 
crement when  Damping  is 
very  Slight,  297 

Diameter  of  Bobbin,  Variation  of 
Sensibility  of  Galvanome- 
ter with,  48 

Dielectric,  Definition  of,  311 

Only,  Dependence  of  Bate  of 

Loss  of  Charge  on,  347 

Difference  between  Saturation  and 
Super-saturation,  notej  411 

'—  in  Colour  between  Candle  and 
Arc  Light,  How  to  Over- 
come, in  Measuring  Arc 
Light,  457 

of  Potential,  Adjusting  BaUs 

of  Electrical  Machine  to 
produce  Given  Maadmum, 

—  of  Potential,  Alternating,   In- 

creases Practical  Besist- 
ance  of  Voltmeters,  4Sff 

—  of  Potential,  Alternating,  Mea- 

suring. 426 

of  Potential  at  Battery  Termi- 
nals, Variation  of,  with 
Chau^  of  Current,  204 

^— of  Potential  between  Two 
Conductors  not  Measuring 
Difference  in  their  Electric 
Charges,  85 

of  Potential      between     Two 

Plane  Conductors,Formula 
connecting,  with  Distance 
and  Attraction  between 
them,  87 

•—  of  Potential  between  Two 
Points  in  a  Uniform  Wire 
Conveying  Current  Pro- 
portional to  Distance  be- 
tween them,  83 

of  Potential.  Charges  on  Two 


Conductors  Vary  as,  while 
their  Belative  Positions  re- 
main Constant,  110 

Difference  of  Potential  Compared 
witli  Difference  of  Level  in 
Liquids,  86 

•^— of  Potential  Compared  with 
Difference  of  Pressure  in 
Gases,  86 

——of  Potential  Compared  with 
Difference  of  Pressure  of 
Water  Flowing  in  a  Pipe, 
81 

of  Potential,  Contact,  351 

of  Potential,  Definition  of,  80 

——of  Potential  Galvanometer  Ab- 
solutely Calibrated,  127, 
408,415 

——of  Potential  Galvanometer, 
Long  Fine  Wire  Used  in, 
127 

-^of  Potential  Galvanometer, 
When  it  may  be  Employed, 
127 

of  Potential,  Increasing  a,  in 

Known  Batio,  354 

of  Potential,  Large,  351 

of  Potential,     Measuring,    by 

Weighing,  88 

of  Potential  Method  of  Com- 
paring Besistancee,  140 

of  Potential,  Batio  of,  to  Cur- 
rent, Constant  for  Given 
Conductor,  130 

of  Potential,  Batio  of,  to  Cur. 

rent  is  Besistance,  130 

of  Potential  Bequired  to  Main- 
tain Electric  Arc  between 
Two  Carbons,  note,  371 

—  of  Potential  Bequired  to  Pro- 

duce Spark,  between  Point 
and  Plate,  371 

—  of  Potential  Bequired  to  Pro- 

duce Spark  between  Two 
MetaUic  Balls,  370 

—  of  Potential,  Static  and   Cur- 

rent Methods  of  Measur- 
ing, Compared,  125 

—  of  Potential,  Sub-dividing  into 

Known  Fractions,  278 

of  Potential,  Unit  of ,  89, 141 

of  Potential,  Variation  of,  with 

Besistance  of  Given  Volt- 
meter to  Produce  Given 
Deflection,  419 
Differences  between  Electric  Poten- 
tial  and  Pressure  of  Water 
Flowing  in  a  Pipe,  83 
Differential  Galvanometer,  Best  Be- 
sistance for,  436 

—  Galvanometv.Construotionof, 

149 
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DiJ!\)rential  Qalnmometer,  Latimer 

Clark's,  150 
GalTanoineter,  Mode    of    Ad- 

justing,  150 

' Galvanometer,  Princii)le  of,  148 

Qalvanometer,   Superiority   of 

Wheatstone'8  Bridge  over, 

171 
Ghdvanometer,  Use  of  Shunts 

with,  183 
Dilute   Sulphuric  Acid,   Effect   of 

Electrolysis  of,  15 
Diminution   of  Resistance  of   In* 

sulators  with  Increase  of 

Temperature,  271 
Direct  Comparison  witii  Tang^it 

Galvanometer,  Calibrating 

Galvanometer  by,  58 

—  Reading  Galvanometgrs,  76 
Reading,  Shielded,  Dead-Beat 

Galvanometers,  Advant- 
ages of,  78 

Direction  of  Current,  Definition  of, 
14 

of  Current    in   Acid,   Copper, 

and  Zinc  Voltameters,  15 

——  of  Current  in  Magnifyii^ 
Spring  Ammeters  and  Y olt- 
meters,  Indication  of,  889 

—  <rf  Current      round     Magnet, 

Connection   between,  and 

Poles  produced,  17 
of  Plow  <M  Electric  Current, 

What  is  Meant  by,  2 
— —  of  Magnetic   Force   produced 

by  Current  in  Flat  Coil, 

43 
Disadvantage  of  Magnifying  Spring 

Ammeter  and  Voltmeter, 

391 
Disadvantages   of   Cardew's  Volt- 
meter. 885 
—~  of  Cunynghame's  Ammeter  and 

Voltmeter,  427 
of  Electro  -  Magnetic     Control 

Meters,  385 

—  of    Gravity    Control    Meters, 

392 

—  of  Permanent  Magnet  Meters, 

376 

of  Siemens'  Electro-dynamome- 
ter, 381 

of  Thomson's   Large   Carrent 

Galvanometer,  54 

Discharge,  Brush,  369 

Glow,  note,  360  • 

Multiplying   Power  of   Shunt 

used  in  Measuring,  349 

Dispersion  Photometer,  454 

Distance  Spark  can  be  sent  between 
Ballfi  of  Influence  Machine, 
871 


Distinction  between  Conduction 
and  Induction,  97 

between      Gkdvanometer    and 

Galvanosoope,  note,  21 

Distribution  of  Magnetism  in  Per- 
manent Magnet,  Measur- 
ing, 24 

of  Power  in  a  Circuit,  445 

Disturbance,  Magnetic,  Shielding 
Galvanometers  from  Ex- 
traneous, 73 

Drawing  Curves  on  Squared  Paper, 
31 

Curves  to  Correct  Results  of 

Experiments,  34 

Dry  Pile,  372 

Duplex  Telegraphy,  Resistance 
Boxes  used  in,  186 

dynamometer.  Measuring  Currents 
with  Siemens'  Electro-,  379 

Siemens' Electro-,  377.  (See  also 

Siemens'  Electro-Dynamo- 
meter.) 

E 

■PARTH,  Potential  of.  Arbitrarily 

-*-*    taken  as  Nought,  84 

Earth's  Magnetic  Force,  Definition 
of  the  Horizontal  Compo- 
nent of,  note,  55 

Ebonite  Electrophorus  for  giving 
Negative  Charges^  859 

Electrophorus  for  givmg  Posi- 
tive Charges,  357 

Pillars,  Corrugating  Sides  of, 

—  Pillars,  Common  Fault  in  Con- 

structinsr,  272 

Resistance  oi,  271 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity  of, 

310 

Edelmann's  Electrometer,  Sug- 
gested. Improvements  in, 

Modification     of      Thomson's 

Quadrant  Electrometer,  130 

Eifect  of  Electrolysis  of  Dilute  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  15 

Efficiency  Increases  with  Power  in 
Electric  Lamps,  458 

of  Arc  Light,  Measuring,  455 

—  of  Current  Generator,  Defini- 

tion of,  451 

—  of  Electric  Light,  Measuring, 

452 

of  Incandescent  Lamps,  458 

Elastic  Curve,  Definition  of,  84 
Electric  and  Heat  Conductivities, 

Comparison  of,  158 
Apparatus,  Static,  should  be  En- 
closed in  MotaUio  Case,  106 
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EHectric  \ro.  Description  of,  188, 454 

Arc,    Meastiiittg  niuminatiiig 

Power  of,  in  anr  Plane,  457 

—  4^ro,  Potential  Binerenoe  Re- 

paired to  maintain,  be- 
twe^i  Two  Carbons,  note, 
$71 

Charge,  109.    (S0«Chazve.) 

Circuit,  "Work  done  in.  199 

Conductivity  Diminiuiea  more 

Kapidly  than  Heat  Con- 
ductivity, 159 

Current.    (See  Current.) 

Density,    (Sm  Density.) 

Bnergy.     (See  Energy.) 

Lamps,  Description  of  Arc  and 

^  Incandescent,  454 

Lamps,  Efficiency  of,  Increasing 

with  Power,  458 

Light,  Meosuring^fllciency  of, 

452 

Potential.    (Sm  Potential.) 

Quantity.    (See  Quantity.) 

Sparks.    (See  Sparks.) 

Electrical  MadiineSfFrietionaL  (See 

Machine&) 
Machines,  Influence.    (See  Ma- 
chines.) 

TJnit9,    Ohm    only    one    ye4» 

Legalked,  140 
Blectricity  at  Best  Resides  only  on 
Surface  of  Conductor,  U9 

—  Comparing  Quantities  of,  Qal- 

vanometrically,  299 
Comparing  Quantities  of.  Staid- 

Condensers  not  Stores  of,  but 

of  Electric  Energy,  322 

Measuring  Quantity  of,  Abso- 
lutely, 289 

- —  Positive  and  Negative,  85 

—  Potential  of  Conductor  Depends 

partly  on  Amount  of,  119 

Quantity  of,  Deflnea,  1D9 

Unit  of  Quantity  of,  289 

Quantity  of,  produced  by  Eub- 

bing  Two  Bodies  together, 

115 
Electrification,  Amount  of  a  Body's, 

109 
Sxterior,    No    Force    inside 

Closed  Hollow  Conductor 

due  to,  99 
Object  of  Bubbiug  Two  Bodie* 

together  to  produce,  115 
Electro  -  Dynamometer,    Siemens'. 

377.     (See   also    Siemens 

Electro-Dynamometer. ) 
Electrode,  Definition  of,  note,  131 
ElectL'olysis.  Effect  of,   of  Dilute 

Sulphuric  Acid,  IS 
Electro-Magnet,  Description  of,  6 

QQ 


£leotro-Magnet»  Stmagi^  of,  when 
Coror  is  Slightly  Mag- 
netised,  382 

Magoet.  Saturation  of,  388 

MSgnetic  Control  Meters,  892 

Magnetic  Control  Meters,  Ad- 
vantages of,  394 

Magnetic      Control      Meters, 

Crompton  and  Kapp's,  392 

Magnetic  Control  Meters,  Dis- 

advanta^s  of,  391 

Magnetic      Control      Meters,  y 

Paterson  ana  Cooper's,  398  I 

Electrometer,  Edelmana's  Modifi- 
cation of  Thomson's,  130 

Suggested    Improvemetnts    in 

Edelmann'e,  134 

Use  of,  for  proving  Ohm's  Law, 

134 

Rough,  94 

Thomson's  Absolute,  Portable, 

and  Quadrant,  96 

Weigbtgljaoture-room  Model 

Gnard'sing  for  Weight,  89 

Weight,  Increasing  SrakbiUtT 

of,  by  using  Anziliory  High 
Potential,  91 
EXetOjtromotive  Force,  Definition  of, 
204 

Force,      Constancy      of,      in 

Daniell's  Cell,  216 

Foiroe,   Measuring   fiesistanoe 

Containing,  469 

Force  of  Cell  Independent  of 

its  Size  and  Shape,  211,  230 

Force  of  Bunsen's  Cell,  220 

Force  of  Daniell's  Cell,  211 

Force  of  Grove's  Cell,  218 

Force  of  I^edanch^  Cell,  222 

Force  of  Latimer  Claxk's  Cell, 

411 

Force  of  Latimer  Clark's  Cell, 

Variation  of,  with  Tempera* 
tore,  411 

Force   of   Standard  Daniell's 

Cell,  412 

Force  of  CeUs  in  ParaUel,  241 

Poxoe  of  CeUs  in  Series,  241 

Force  of  Cells  partly  in  Series 

and    partly    in    Parallel, 
241 
Force  UsedbyDepres  in  Trans- 
mitting Power  37   Miles, 
452 
Forces  of  Batteries,  Compari- 
son of,  by  <ribeervin^  Resist- 
ance Ihrough  which  they 
send  EquaTCurrents,  231 
-  Force  of  Batteries,  Comparison 
their  Joint 
its.  282 


of,  by  observing  their 
and  Opposed  Onzrenl 
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EleotromotlTe  Force  of  Cnirent 
OftneratoTB,  Condenser 
Method  of  Comparing,  341 

Force,  Measuring,  ^ 

Electxophorio  Action,  Compound 
Interest  Law  of,  861—872 

Electrophoms,  Action  of,  860 

Bertsch's  Botatory,  361 

Description  of.  856 

Ebonite,     giving     Negatire 

Charges,  359 

'—  Ebonite,  giving  Positive 
Charges,  357 

Electroscope,  Calibrating  Gold-Leaf, 

Condensing,  852 

Qold-Lcaf ,  Improved  Form  cA, 

M 

—  Indicates  Potential  Difference, 

d5 

Yamishing  Shade  of  Ordinary 

0<^dl<eaf,97 

Electroscopes,  Objections  to  Ordi- 
nary Oold-Leaf  ,  96 

Element,  Simple  Yoltaio,  209 

E.  M.  F.,  Meaning  of,  204.  (Sm  also 
Electromotive  Force. ) 

Enclosure  of  Static  Electric  Appa- 
ratus in  Metallic  Case 
Necessary,  106 

Energy,  Condensers  Stores  of  Elec- 
tric, 322 

Produced  by  Frictional  Elec- 
trical Machine,  352 

—  Waste  of,  in  Voltmeters  with 

High  External  Besistance, 
422 

Equivalent  of  Heat,  Mechanical,  201 

Error  in  Ammeters  on  Reversing 
the  Current,  Testing  for,  402 

in  Ammeters  Produced  by  Ex- 
ternal Magnetic  Disturb- 
ance. Testing  for,  408 

i—  in  Ammeters  Produced  by  Re- 
sidual Magnetinn,  Testing 
for,  400 

in  Ammeters  Produced  by  Time, 

Testing  for,  407 

Testing  Voltmeters  for  Heat- 
ing, 415 

Errors  in  Voltmeters,  Different 
Kinds  of,  407 

in  Wattmeters,  445 

Examples :  L.  12;  ii.— vii..  13 ;  viii., 
14;  IX.,  X.,  52;  XI.,  53;  xii. 
xiii.,55:  xiv.,56;  xv.,  xvi, 
57 ;  xvfi..  89 ;  xviii,  xix., 
90;  XX.,  91;  xxi.— xxiv., 
l4Si;  XXV.,  143;  xxvi.— 
xxviii.,  155;  xxix.,  156; 
zzx.— xxxiii.,  158;  xxxiy., 
162;    XXXV.— xxxvii.,    168; 


xxxviii.— xl.,  180  J  xU.^ 
xliii.,201;  xliv.,202;  xlv^ 
206;  xlvi.— xUx.,  207;  1., 
li.,  227;lii.,  Uu.,  228;  Uv., 
282;  Iv.— lvii.,283;  Iviii— 
Ix.,  242;  Ixi.,  243;  Ixu., 
247;  lxui.,lxiv..248;  Ixv., 
249;  Ixvi,  250;  Ixvii.— 
Ixix.,  252;  Ixx.,  Ixxi.,  255; 
Ixxii,  Ixxiii.,  2»;  Ixxiv., 
259;  Ixxv.,  260;  Ixxvi., 
262;  Ixxvii.,  263;  Ixxviii., 
264;  Ixxix.,  Ixxx.,  265; 
Ixxxi.,  280 ;  Ixxxii.— Ixxxiv.^ 
281;  Ixxxv.,  294;  Ixxxvi., 
Ixxxvii,  295 ;  IxxxviiL,  297 ; 
Ixxxix.— xci.,  298 ;  xdl, 
811 ;  xciii.— xcv.,  312 ;  xcvi., 
xcvii.,  313 ;  xoviii.,  xcix., 
823;  a,  825;  d.,  826;  di, 
841;  ciii,  350;  dv.,  437; 
ov.,  cvi.,  438;  cvii,  439 1 
oviii.,  dx.,  440;  ex.,  cxi., 
443;  oxii.,  cxiii.,44i;  oxiv., 
446 :  oxv.,  cxvi.,  447 ;  cxvii., 
cxviii..  459;  cxix.,  460; 
oxx.,  471 ;  cxxi.,  473 ;  cxxii., 
474;  cxxiii.,475 

Examples  showing  Difference  be- 
tween Electric  Potential, 
Density,  and  Quantity,  121 

Explanation  of  Electric  Sparking, 
not0,358 

External  Resistance,  Variation  of, 
with  Current  and  Poten- 
tial Difference  at  Battery 
Terminals,  204 

Equality  of  Charges  on  Two  Bodies 
obtained  by  Rubbing  them 
together,  115 


'P  ARADAVS  Eneriment  on  Force 
^  in  Closed  Conductor  due  to 

Exterior  Electrification,  99 
Farad,  Definition  of  the,  307 
Fault,  Common,   in   Constructing 

Ebonite  Pillars,  272 
Fibre  and  Pivot  Suspensions,  60 
Suspension  used  in  Thomson** 

Marine  Galvanometer,  60 
Field,  Uniform  Magnetic,  86 
Finding  Angles  from  their  Tangenta 

by  means  of  Squared  Paper, 

Tangents   from   their  Angles 

with  Squared  Paper,  57 

^—  the  Maximum  for  an  Expres- 
sion by  means  of  Curve,  244 

Fixed  E.  M.  F.  and  Resistance^  Cur- 
rent Developing  Maximnm 
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Useful  Power  with  Gene- 
rator with,  448 

Fixed  Besistanoe,  Arrangement  of 
Cells  ^ying  Maximum 
Useful  Power  to  Conduc- 
tor with,  450 

Flat  Coil,  Direction  of  Magnetic 
Force  produced  by  Cur- 
rent flowing  in,  43 

Flemingr's  Standard  Ihiniell's  Cell, 
412 

Flint  Glass,  Besistance  of,  271 

-—  Specific  Inductive  Capacity  of, 
310 

Flow,  What  is  meant  by  Direction 
of,  of  Electric  Current,  2 

of  Electric  Current  compared 

with  that  of  Water,  3,  80 

Focal  Length  of  Lens,  Defimtionof, 

Force,  Attractive,  between  Two 
Plane  Conductors,  For- 
mula Connecting,  with 
Potential  Difference  and 
Distance  between  than,  87 

Definition  of  Lines  of,  43 

Definition  of  Horizontal  Com- 
ponent of  Earth's  Mag- 
netic, note,  55 

—  Direction  of    Magnetic,   pro- 

duced by  Current  flowing 
inFUtCoil,^ 

—  Electromotive.     (Sm  Electro- 

motive Force.) 
None    Inside   Closed    Hollow 

Conductor  due  to  Exterior 

Electrification.  99 
Foster's,  Prof.  G.  C,  Simplification 

of  Sine  Gkdvanometer,  61 
Friotional  Electrical  Machines,  852 

Electrical     Machines,     Con- 

densers for  use  with,  818 
Fulfilment  of  Conditions  for  Tan- 
gent Law  in  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer, 43 


QA^LYANIC  Cells,  200.    (&«also 

Jalvanometer.  Definition  of,  21 
Compared  with  Galvanoscope, 

«ot«,21 

Constant  of,  278 

Absolute,  67 

Astatic,  Advantage  of  Patting 

Mirror  Outside  Coils,  284 

Astatic,  Definition  of,  282 

Astatic,  Thomson's,  283 

Astatic,  Modified  Thomson's, 

284 
—  Astatic.  Mather's,  290 


Galvanometer,  Astatic,  Mudford's, 
105 

'^—  Astatic,  Damping  of  Yibnu 
tions  of  Keedle  of,  284,  900 

Ballistic,  292 

Ballistic,  Siemens'  and  Halske's 

Galvanometer  Used  as,  292 

Dead-Beat,  78 

DeUcate,  281 

- —  Delicate,  Importance  of  being 
WeOl  Insulated,  286 

Delicate,  Necessity  for  Many 

Convolutions  of  Wire,  281 

DifferoTitial,  Principle  of,  148 

Differential  Construction  of,  149 

Differential,LatimerClark*s,150 

Differential,   Best  Besistance 

for,  496 

-^  Differential,  Inferiority  of,  to 
Wheatstone's  Bridjre,  171 

Differential,  Mode  of  Adjust- 
ing, 160 

Differential,    Use    of    Shunts 

with,  183 

Direct-Beading,  76 

Direct-Beading,  Adjustment  to 

make,  75,78,385,889 

Large  Current.  Advantage  of 

Low  Besistance  for,  136 

Large  Current,  Deprez's,  69 

Large  Current,  Electro-Mag- 
netic Control,  392 

— : —  Laxge  Current,Gravity  Control, 
891 

— >  Large  Current,  Magnifying 
Spring,  386 

Large  Current,Permanent  Mag- 
net Proportional,  75 

—  Large  CurrenL  Thomson's  Per- 

manent Magnet,  53 

Large  Current,    Spring  Con. 

txol,  S77 

Marine,  108 

Marine,  Fibre  Suspension  for, 

108 

Marine,  Shielding,  from  Mag- 
netic Disturbance,  108 

Portable,    with    Approximate 

Absolnte  Calibration,  69, 71 

Potential  Difference,  126 

Potential  Difference.  Eleotro- 

Magnetic  Control,  892 

Potential  Difference,  Gravity 

Control,  391 

— —  Potential  Difference,  Magnify- 
ing Snoring,  886 

— Potential  Diff erence,Pennanent 
Magnet  Proportional,  75 

—  Potential    Difference,    Spring 

Control,  882 

Potential  Difference,  Long  Fine 

Wire  used  in,  127 
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nalvaaometer,  "BotmatiMl  Diflerenoe, 

when  it  maj  be  Employed, 

127 
PoAeoiial  Diflecflnoe,  Tecting, 

407 
•^  FxoporttonaL  71 
^—  Proportional,  with  Permanent 

Magnet  Ck>ntrol,  73 
•^—  Proportional,    with     Uniform 

Con^oUlng  Field,  73 
Qnantitj,     WHihafa     Simple 

Form  0^299 

Eefleoting,  m,  281, 296, 299 

BeAeoting,  Deflection  Propor- 
tional to  Cnrxent  witb ,  106 
KeAectiiv,  Mode  of  Uiingliena 

with,  ljK> 

ReflectingrLampe  for,  106 

Reflecting,  Xirror  iEor JL06 

Reflecting,  leather's  Form  of, 

299 
Reflecting,  Mndford's  Form  of, 

2B* 

Reflecting,  Spirit  Lerel  for,  285 

Sine,  62 

—  Sine,    Foster's   Simplification 

of,  61 

Shielded,  67,  73, 103, 890 

■        Tangent,  86 

Tangent,  Simple  Form  ol,  27 

Tasgent,AdJastment  of  Coil  of, 

46 

Tangent,   Best    Deflection  to 

Use  with.  41 

Tangent,   Conditions    that    a 

Galvanometer  may  he,  36 

^—Tangent,  Conditions  of  Tan- 
gent Law  FalfiUed  in,  43 

Tangent,  Controlled  Only  by 

£arth'8  Magnetism.  Values 
in  Amperes  of  Deaectious 
of.  65 

•^^Dgout,  PropoHions  of  Chau- 
3»1  in  Bobbin  of,  whem 
Tangent  La,w  ii  Mcvfft  Ac- 
ouTfttely  Fulfilled,  51 

—  l^nf^Dt,  Studs  for,  38 

Taiiij«ut,  SeneLbilit:?  of.  Alter- 
in  (j,  bj  lL€imoviug  Ni&cdle 
frdui  FLmo  of  Coil,  52 

—  Tsnigent,    ScuE^ibility    of*    Al- 

br<j43  Ijv  VoTjiiig  Numbro 
of  Windinijrs  or  Diajneter 
of  Bolabin,  43 

.^Calibrating,  RelatJYoly  or  Abso- 
lutely, 22,  27.  385-400 

r-!— Calibrfttiijg,  by  ComiMiriBon 
with  Tangent  GalvaDO- 
niotrirj  &8 

—  Cftlibratiug',  by  Sine  Method,  64 
*^  QiXibxatiitt^j,  by  Bimi  Metbod  In 

Higher  Paxta  ol  ScJiIe,  05 


Ofllvanometer,  Calibrating,  by  Sine 
Method  with  Constant 
Current,  67 

Oahhratiog^  by  nsing  Known 

Resistances  toad  Cell  of 
Constant  E.  M.  F.,  288 

——Calibrating,  by  using  Known 
Resistances  and  Constant 
Potential  Diiference,  164 

CaUhration  of.  Unaffected  by 

Change  in  Strength  of 
Poles  of  ^nele  Needle,  28 

Sensibility  of,  jbcreasing,  by 

Diminishing  Diameter  of 
Wire  used  m  Winding,  22 

Sensibility  of.  Modes  of  Yary- 


SensibUlty  of,yariation  of,  with 

Length  of  Wire  Used  in 
Winding,  418 

Sensibility  of , Variation  of,  with 

Resistance,  416 

Sensibility    of.     Shunting    to 

Diminish.  228 

Sensibility^  Tangent,  Varia- 
tion of,  48 

for  Wheatstone's  Bridge,. Best 

.  Arrangement  o^  and  Bat- 
tery, 171,  467 

for  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  Best 

Qaoge  of  Wire  for,  172,466 

for  Wheatstone's  Bric^,  Cur- 
rent through,  465 

for  Wheatstone^s  Bridge,  Mean- 
ing of  Deflection  ol,  176 

Ampttrei^t  Increase  of  Resist- 
ance of,  Due  to  Damping, 
349 

Best  Resistance  to  give  to,  435 

Coils,  Rate  of  Production  of 

Heat  in,  419 

Method  of  Measuring  Resist- 
ance by  Loss  of  Charge,  348 

— —  Shielding,  from  Extraneous 
Magnetic  Disturbance,  57, 
73, 103,  390 

in  Simple  Circuit,  Best  Resist- 
ance for,  435 

and  ShuniL  Combined  Resist- 
ance of,  178 

Soft  Iron  Core  Used  in,  78 

Use  of  Mirror  witb,  to  Avoid 

Parallax,  28 

and  Voltameter,  Relative  Ad- 
vantages of,  20 

Qttlvanometer.  (Se<  also  Anuneter 
Electro  -  Dynamometer 
Voltmeter.) 

Gtalyanoscope,  Definition  ol,  note,  21 

Description  of,  6 

Qas-Bumer,  Albo-Carbon,  for  Qal 
vanometers,  nota,  166 
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Gas-Burner,  BegeneratiTe,  for  Gal- 
vanometerB,  106 

Generated  in  Voltameter  Inde- 
pendent of  Shape,  Size,  and 
Distanoe  of  Plates,  10 

Bate    of  Prodnction    in   Snl- 

phnrio  Acid  Voltameter  by 
One  Ampere.  12 

Gasee,  SifPerence  of  Pressure  Com- 
pared with  DifFerenoe  of 
Potential,  86, 121 

Spedflc  Inductive  Capadly  of, 

^10 

Gearing,  Ammetera  and  Voltmeters 
with  Magnifying,  386 

Generation  of  Heat  by  Eleotric  Cor- 
ren^l92 

Generator.  Current,  Definition  of 
Efficient  of,  451 

— — ■  Cnrrent,  Measarement  of 
E.M.F.  of,  224,231,234,841 

Cnrreut,  Meaeurement  of  Be- 

sistonce  of,  205,  225.  342 

-<— Current,  Power  Wasted  in 
^     Heating,  445 

Current,  Work  done  by,  202 

Current,  with  Fixed  B.  M.  P. 

and  Besistanoe,  Current 
Developing  Maximum  Use- 
ful Power  with,  448 

Generators,  Current,  Forms  of,  206. 
(8e9  also  Cell,  Batteries.) 

German  Silver,  Change  of  Besist- 
anoe of,  with  Temperature, 
160 

Silver,  Besistanoe  of,  for  (Hven 

Length  and  Diameter,  and 
for  Given  Length  and 
Weight,  157 

Silver,  Besistanoe  of,  per  Cubio 

Centimetre  and  per  Cubic 
Inch,  154 

Silver,  Why  Besistancia  Coils 

are  made  of,  160  . 

GlttHS,  Flint,  Besistanoe  of,  271 

Glow  Discharge,  not«,  360 

Gold,  Change  of  Besistanoe  of,  with 
Temperature,  160 

Electric  and  Heat  Conductivi- 
ties of,  Compared,  150 

Besistanoe  of,  for  Given  Length 

and  Diameter,  and  for 
Given  Length  and  Weight, 
157 

Besistanoe  of,  per  Cubio  Centi- 
metre and  per  Cubic  Inch, 
154 

Leaf  Electroscope,  04 

Leaf  Eleotrosoope,  Calibratbig, 

354 

Leaf  Eleotrosoope,  Objections 

to  Ordinary,  86 


Qold-Leaf  Electroscope,  Varnitfdng 
Shade  of  Ordinary,  07 

Graduation  of  Ammeters,  Test'  for 
Accuracy  of,  805 

«»  cC  Conynghame's  Ammeter  and 
Voltmeter,  385 

of  Voltmeters.  Testing  for  Ac- 
curacy of,  406,  {See  also 
Calibratinir.) 

Graphically  Beoording  Besnlts  of 
Experiments,  90^ 

Becordmg  Besnlts,  Value  of,  A 

Gravity  Control  Meters,  981 

Daniell's  CeU,  212 

Grove's  Cell,  218 

Cell,  Chemical  Action  in,  219 

CeU,  E.M.F.of,218 

Cell,  Besistanoe  of,  218 

GttardBing,  80 

Tube,  375 

Guttapercha,  Besistanoe  of,  271 

—  Sfpeciflc  Inductive  Capacity  of, 
810 


TTEAT,  Amount  of,   per  Minute 

-■-*■  Produced  by  Given  Cur- 

rent  flowing  through  Given 
Besistanoe,  100 

Amount    of.     Produced     per 

Second  in  Coil  by  Constant 
Current,  Constancy  of,  107 

and    Electric    Conductivities, 

Comparison  of,  158 

Conductivity  Diminishes  more 

Bapidly  than  Eleotric,  150 

Evolution  of,  in  Conductor,  by 

Electric  Current,  8 

Generated    by    Electric   Corw 

rent,  Amount  of,  102 

Measuring  Current  by  Bate  of 

Production  of,  107 

—  Mechanical  Eauivalent  of,  201 

Badiation,     Conduction,    and 

Convection  of,  noUt  105 

Bate  of  Production  of,  in  Gal- 
vanometer Cods,  410 

Heating  Error  in  Voltmeters  Di- 
minished by  use  of  Outside 
Besistanoe,  421 

Error,  None  in  Cardew's  Volt- 
meter, 426 

Error,  Testing  Voltmeters  for, 

415-482 

Cnrrent      (Generator,     Power 

Wasted  in,  446 

Property  of  Current,  Practical 

uses  of,  4 

Hermetically  Sealing,  DeOnition  of, 
note,  20 

High  Besistanoes,  Measuring,  277 
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Higher  PartB  of  Scale,  Calibration 
of,  by  Sine  Method.  05 

Potential,  Definition  of«  85 

Hoflinann's  Voltameter,  15 

Holts'B  Influence  Electrical  H*- 
chine,  S67    . 

Hooper's  Yulcanised  Indiarubber, 
Besistance  of,  271 

Horizontal  Component  of  Earth's 
Magnetic  Force,  Defini- 
tion of,  note,  55 

Horse-Power,  201, 443 

Hydrogen,  fi^cific  Inductiye  Ca- 
pacity of,  310 

Hypotenuse,  Definition  of,  note,  87 


TLLUMINATING  Power  of  Arc 
-*-  Lamp?,  Measuring,  454 

Power  of  Arc  Lamps  in  any 

Plane,  Measuring,  457 

Power  of  Incandescent  Idunps, 

Measuring,  452 
Image,  Connection  between  Motion 
of,    on    Plane   Scale    and 
Angular  Deflection  of  Mir- 
ror, 107 
Incandescent  Lamp,  Description  of, 

-T—  Lamp,  Measuring  Efficiency  of, 

—  Lamp,  Measuring  Illuminating 

Power  of,  452 

—^Lamp,  Efficiency  and  Life  of ,  458 

ludiarubber,  Besistaoce  of  Hooper's 
Vulcanised,  271 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity  of, 

310 

Indication  of  Direction  of  Current 
in  Magnifying  Spring  Am- 
meters and  voltmeters,  889 

Induction,  Definition  of,  97 

and  Conduction  Compared,  97 

Self,  174,  427 

Inductiye  Action,  87 

Action  between  Conductors  of 

Different  Potentials,  87 

Capacity.  Specific,  309 

Ineffidency  of  Frictional  Electrical 
Maohines»352 

Inertia,  Definition  of  Moment  of, 
note,  78 

Infinity  Plug,  151 

Influence  Machine,  Adjusting  Balls 
of,  to  Produce  Given  Maxi- 
mum Potential  DifTerence, 
372 

—  Machine,     Attaching    Levden 

Jars  to  Collectors  of,  870 

Machine,   Compound    Interest 

Law  of,  S6i,  Ses 


Influence  Machine,  Condensets  for 

Use  with,  813 
Machine,  Distance  Spark  can  be 

sent  between  Balls  of,  370 

Machine,  Work  done  by,  371 

Machine,  Bertsch,  361 

—-Machine,   Accumulating,   361; 

Holts's,  367;  Nicholson's, 

866;  Thomson's,  364;  Var- 

iCT's,     367;      Voss.     367; 

Wimshurst,  367 
In  Parallel,  Wires  Joined,  Defini> 

tionof,  136 
In  Series,  Wires  Joined,  Definition 

of,  140 
Instmctions  for  Eiperiments,  ^e- 

cimens  of,  476 
Instroments,  Commercial,  for  Mea- 
suring Current,  79,  376 
Insulating  Stand,  Construction  of, 

Stems.  Coating,  with  Paraffin 

Wax  or  Shell-lao  Varnish, 

267 
Varnish,  How  to  Make,  noU, 

268 
Insulation,    Importance  of  Good, 

and  Mode  of  obtaining,  in 

Delicate      Galvanometers, 

286 
Insulator,  Definition  of,  9 
Insulators,  Diminution  of   Besiift- 

ance  of,  with  Increase  of 

Temperature,  271 
Obtainable  for  Electricity,  nut 

for  Heat,  159 

Table  of  Resistances  of,  271 

Telegraph,  274 

Testing,  during  Manufacture, 

275 
International  Electrical  Congress, 

Unit  of  Resistance  Adopted 

by,  140. 141 
Interpolation  of  Besults  by  Means 

of  Curve,  34 
Invariable     Absolute    Calibration, 

Galvanometers  with,  57 
Iron  Box,  Partial  Magnetic  screen, 

101 
Change  of  Besistance  of,  with 

Temperature,  160 
^-—  Electric  and  Heat  Conductivi- 
ties of.  Compared,  159 
Besistance,  of  for  Given  Length 

and    Diameter,     and    for 

Given  Length  and  Weight, 

157 
^—  Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi* 

metre,  audper  Cubic  Inch, 

154 
—-Cores,  Use  of,  in  (}alvaQomo> 

ter8,73 
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Iron  Magnetifiod  by  Electric  Cur- 
rent, 8 
Sesistance  Coils,  162 


TAB,  Levden,  814.    (See  also  Ley- 

Used  for  Daniell's  Cell,  210 

Joints,  Lap  and  Bntt,  79 
Joole,  Definition  of  the,  461 
Joule's  Mechanical  Equivalent  of 
Heat,  201 


XTEMPE'S  Constant  Total  Current 

-^      ■    Shunts,  257 

Key,  Bridge,  174 

Chaise  and  Discharge,  320 

Chaive  and  Discharge,  Simple 

Form  of,  848 

— -  Charge  and  Discharge,  Various 
Modes  of  Connecting,  with 
Condenser,  Battery,  and 
Galvanometer,  820—822 

'——  Make  and  Break,  Simple  Form 
of,  19 

Plug,  Description  of,  139 

Eirchhoflrs  First  Law,  M4 

Second  Law,  464 


T  .ALANDE  Chaperon  Cell,  210 
Lamps,  Description  of  Arc  and 
Incandescent,     454.      {See 
also  Arc,  Incandescent.) 

Lamps  Used  with  Beflecting  Qalva- 
nometer,  105 

Lap  Joint,  79 

Large  Potential  Differences,  Pro- 
duction of,  351 

Latimer  Clark's  Cell,  410 

Clark's     Cell,     Constancy    of 

E.  M.  F.  of,  411 

Clark's  Cell,  E.  M.  F.  of,  411 

Clark's  CJell,  Temperature  Va- 
riation of  E.  M.  F.  of,  411 

Clark's  Differential  Galvanome- 
ter, 150 

Law  connecting  Two  Sets  of  Facts 
Determined  hy  means  of 
Curve,  85 

of  Differential  Galvanometer, 

149,183 

"—  Experimental  Proof  of  Ohm's, 
130 

Kirchhoff's  First,  464 

EirchhoiTs  Second,  464 

Ohm's,  130 

Tbngent,  Fulfilment  of  Condi- 


tions for,  in  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer, 43 

Law,  Tangent,  When  True,  41 

Sine,  When  True,  61 

of  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  167 

Laws  of  Surface  Leakage  and  Leak-  ^ 
age  through  the  Mass,  270 

Lead,  Change  of  Resistance  of,  with 
Temperature.  160 

Electric  and  Heat  Conducti- 
vities of.  Compared,  159 

Besistance  of,  for  Given  Leng^tb 

and  Diameter,  and  for 
Given  Length  and  Weight, 
157 

Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 
metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 

Leakage,  Dependence  of  Bate  of 
Loss  Of  Charge  from,  on 
Dielectric  Only,  846 

Surface,  266 

Surface,  Law  of,  270 

through  the  Mass,  266 

through  the  Mass,  Law  of,  270 

Leclanch^  Cell,  220 

Cell,  Chemical  Action  of,  221 

CeU,  E.  M.  F.  of,  222 

Legal  Ohms  and  B.  A.  Units,  Equa- 
tion Connecting,  142 

Unit  of  Besistance,  140 

Length,  Variation  of  Besistance 
with,  143 

Lens,  Definition  of  Focal  Length 
of,  456 

Mode  of  Using,  with  Beflecting 

Galvanometer,  104, 105 

Levels,  Spirit,  for  Beflecting  Gal- 
vanometer, 285 

Ley  den  Jar,  Attaching,  to  Collecting 
Combs  of  Electrical  Ma- 
chines, 370 

Jar,  Construction  of,  814 

Jars,  Battery  of,  317 

Life  of  Incandescent  Lamps,  458 

Light,  Measuring  Efficiency  of  Elec- 
tric, 452 

Measuring  Illuminating  Power 

of  Electric,  452 

Lines  of  Force,  Definition  of,  48 

Liquid  and  Wire  Besistances,  Com- 
parison of  Use  of,  194 

Decomposed  by  Electric  Cur- 
rent, 8 

Saturation  of,  note,  411 

Super-saturation  of,  note,  411 

Liquids,  Difference  of  Level  in.  Com- 
]Mu-ed  with  Difference  of 
Potential,  86 

Local  Action  in  Cell,  217 

Action  in  Daniell's  Cell,  How 

to  Prevent,  217 
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Lockwood  Cell,  US 

Logarithmio  Decrement,  2B6 

Decrement,  Determination  of, 

when    Damping    is   Very 

Blight,  fSff 
Loud  Sayleigli,  Silyer  Toltameter 

xuadhT,n 


U ACHIKES,  Eleetrlcal,  AAjnat- 
""^         ing  Balls  to  Produce  Oiyen 

Potential  Difference,  872 
•^Electiic^  Attaching   Leyden 

Jan  to  Collectors  of.  870 
^~-  Slecfricalf  Cimdensers  for  Use 

witli,818 
'^—  £]«ctrical,  Fiictiona],  SSH 
'^—  Influence,  Bertscb's,  381 

—  InHnenoe,  Aocomnlatin^  861; 

Holtz,  887 ;  Nicholson's, 
886:  Thomson's.  864;  Yar- 
IgT's,  867;  Toss,  867; 
Wmuhnrst,  367 

<»— lAilaenoe,  Aconmolating,  Con- 
densers for  Use  with,  813 

^—  Inflaence,  Accnmnlaling,  Com- 
pound  Interest  I^w  of, 
86s,  866 

—^Influence,  Accnmnlating, 
Work  done  by,  871 

Hagnet,  Connection  between  Poles 
of,  and  Direction  of  Cur- 
rent round,  17 

—  Definition     of    North-Seeking 

Endof,  not«,  16 

—  Deflected  by  Current,  8 

£lectro.  (Sm Electro-Magnet.) 

—  Motion  of,  Produced  by  Uni- 

form Magnetic  Field,  390 
— ^  Permanent,    Measurement    of 

Distribution  of  Mi^^^etism 

in,  24 
-^—  Permanent,  Proportional  Gal- 

yanometer  Controlled  by, 

73 
Magnets,  Position  of  Poles  in,  28 
Magnetic  Axis  of  Needle,  Definition 

of,  37 
Disturbance,  Shielding  Galya- 

nometeors  from  Extraneous, 

67,73,108,390 

—  Effect  of  Bobbin,  Variation  of, 

with  Current  and  Besist- 
anoe,418 
'"—  Field,  Motion  of  Magnet  pro- 
duced by  Uniform,  390 

—  Force,  Definition  of  Horizontal 

Component  of  Earth's* 
note,65 

—  Force,  Direction  of,  produced 

by  Current  in  Flat  Coil,  43 


Magnetic  Meridian,  Definition  ol 
Plane  of,  noU,  45 

Propjwty  of  Current,  Practical 

Uses  of,  4 

Saturation.  388 

Screen,  Thick  Iron  Box,  101 

Magnetise^  iron,  b^  Current,  8 

Magnetism,  Measurement  of  Dis- 
tribution of,  m  Permanent 
Magnet,  24 

BesiduiQ,  Definition  of,  385 

BesidnaL    Testing   Ammeters 

for,  400 

Magnifyi^  Gearing,  Ammeters  and 
Yoltmetera  with,  886 

——  Spring  Ammeter  and  Yolt^ 
meter,  886 

ing  Ainmeter  and  Volt- 
meter, Adjustment  for  Sen- 
sibility in,  889 

--^Spring  Ammeter  and  Volt- 
meter, Adyantages  of,  390 

—  Spring    Ajnmeter    and    Volt- 

meter, Disadyanlage  of^  391 

Spring  Ammeter  and  Volt- 
meter, Indication  of  Di- 
rection of  Current  in,  389 

Spring  Voltmeter,  Best  Law  of 

Variation  for  Gauge  of 
Wire  in.  421 

Making  Sine  Scale,  Mode  of,  68 

Tangent  Scale,  Mode  of,  38 

Mance's  Test  for  Besistance  Cott» 
taining  E.  M.  |*.,  470 

Marine  Galyanometer.  108 

Galvanometer,  Fibre  Suspen- 
sion used  in,  60 

Galyanometer,  Shielding,  from 

Magnetic  Disturbance,  103 

Mass,  Law  of  Leakage  through,  270 

Leakage  through,  266 

Material  for  Outside  Besistance  for 
Voltmeters.  422 

for  Wire  for  Voltmeter  Coils, 

420 

used  in  Besistance  Coils,  150 

Vajiation  of  Besistance  with, 

146 

Mather's  Mode  of  Calibrating  Gal- 
yanometer with  Constant 
Current,  67 

—  Proportional        Galyanometer 

with  Uniform  Controlling 
Field,  72 

Beflecting  Galyanometer,  299 

Matthiessen's  Equation  Connecting 
Besistance  with  Tempera- 
ture, 153 

Experiments,   Tables  deduced 

from,  154,  T57 

Maximum,  Finding,  by  means  of 
Cnrye,214 
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Maximum  Potential  Difference  of 
Electrical  Machine,  Deter- 
mination of,  872 

^-^  Useful  Power,  Current  that 
Develops,  448 

——Useful  Power  in  Oenerator 
with  fixed  E.  M.  F.  and 
Besistauce,  Current  that 
Develops,  448 

Measuring  Arc  Light,  Effidenoy  of, 

—  Arc  Light,  Illuminating  Power 

of.  in  any  Plane,  457 
'—  Are  Light,  Illuminating  Power 
of.  How  to  Overcome  Dif- 
ference in  Colour  hetween 
it  and  Candle  when,  457 

Efficiency  of  Electric  Light,  452 

"—  Efficiency     of     Incandescent 

Light,  452 
'—  Current,  Alternating,  198 
— —  Ctafrent,    Commercial    Instru> 
ments  for,  79,  876 

Current  by  Kate  of  Production 

of  Heat,  197 
Current  with  Siemens'  Dyna- 
mometer, 879 

Small  Currents,  Disadvantage 

of  using  Voltameters  f  or,20 
— ^  Strength  of  Current,  4 

Distribution  of   Magnetism  in 

Permanent  Magnet,  24 

Electric  Density  by  means  of 

Proof  Plane,  117 
-^Electromotive  Force   of  Cur- 
rent Generators,  224,  2?1, 
284,841.   (See  also  Electro- 
motive  Force.) 

—  Potential  Difference  by  Weigh- 

ing, 88 

—  Potential    Differences,    Alter- 

nating, 426 
Potential    Differences,   Static 

and  Current  Methods  of. 

Compared,  125 

Power,  442 

Besistance  of  Batteries,  205, 225 

Besistance  of  Batteries  using 

Edowu  Besistances,  226 
—-Besistance  of  Batteries  usiiw 

Known    Besistances    and 

Shunt,  226 
Besistance  of  Current  Gener- 
ator,  Condenser    Mtthod 

of.  812 
'"—  Besistance  by  Bate  of  Loss  of 

Charge,  844 
-^  Besistance  by  Bate  of  Loss  of 

Charge,        Galvanometric 

Method  of,  348 

—  Besistance  Containing  E.M.F., 

469 


Meamring  Besistance  during  P<m« 

HighBesistances,  277 

Specific    Inductive    Capacity, 

332 

Quantity   of    Electricity,    111, 

289.299 

Measurement  Absolute,  of  Capa- 
city, 827 

of   Potential    Compared   with 

Measurement  of  Tempera- 
ture, 85 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  201 

Meidinger  Cell.  212 

Mercury,  Change  of  Besistance  of, 
with  Temperature,  160 

Besistance  of,  for  Given  Length 

and  Diameter,  and  for 
Given  Length  and  Weight, 
157 

Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 
metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 

Meridian,  Definition  of  Plane  of 
Magnetic,  nofe,  45 

Metal  having  Least  Change  of  Be- 
sisUmce  with  Tempera- 
ture, 160 

Metals,  Change  of  Besistance  of, 
with  Temperature.  160 

Electric  and  Heat  Conducti- 
vities of.  Compared,  150 

— -  Besistance  or,  for  Given  Length 
and  Diameter,  or  for  Given 
Length  and  Weight,  156 

Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 
metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 
153 

Metallic  Case,  Necessary  Enclosure 
of  Electric  Apparatus  in, 
108 

Meters,  Electro-Magnetic  Control, 
392 

Electro-Magnetic  Control, 

Crompton  and  Eapp's,  392 

— —  Electro-Magnetic  Control.  Pa- 
terson  and  Cooper's,  898 

Electro-Magnetic  Conti^ol,  Ad* 

vantages  of,  394 

— ^  Electro  -  Magnetic  Control, 
Disadvantages  of,  394 

Gravity  Control,  391 

Spring  Control,  377 

Spring  Control,  Cunynghame's, 

882 ;  Magnifying,  886 ; 
Siemens',  877 

Meters.  (See  also  Ammeter,  Dyna< 
mometer,  (Galvanometer, 
Photometer.  Voltmeter, 
Wattmeter.) 

Metre  Bridge,  168 

Mica,  Besistance  of,  271 
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Mica,  Speoific  Inductive  Capacity 

of,  310 
Miczoiiieter  Screw,  Descriptioii  of, 

Hinotto's  CeU.  211 

Mirror,  Angular  Motion  of,  Hatf 
that  of  Befiected  Ba^,  106 

Connection   between   Angular 

Deflection  of,  and  Motion 
of  Image  on  a  Plane  Scale, 
107 

—  in  Galvanometer,  Use  of,  to 
Avoid  Parallax,  28 

forBeflectix^Galvanometer,105 

Moment  of  Couple,  Definition  of, 
not«,  283 

of  Inertia>  Definition  of,not«,  78 

Motion,  Angular,  of  Befiected  Bay, 
106 

of  Image  on  Plane  Scale,  Con- 
nection between,  and  Angu- 
lar Deflection  of  Mirror,  107 

of  Magnet  produced  by    IJni- 

f  orm  Magnetic  Field^  390 

Midtiples  of  Ohm,  Construction  of, 
145 

Multiplying  Power  of  Shunt,  178 

Power     of     Shunt     used    in 

Measuring  a  Discharge,  349 

N 

'M'APIEBIAN     Logarithmic    De- 
-*-^  crement,  296 

N^ative  Charges.  Ebonite  Electro- 
phorus  Arranged  to  Give, 

Electricity,  85 

Network,  Currents  in,  462 

Nicholson's  Bevolving  Doubler,  366 

Nickel,  Besistance  of,  per  Cubic 
Centimetre,  and  per  Cubic 
iDch,  154 

Norbh-seeking  end  of  Magnet,  Defi- 
nition of,  note,  16 

Nought,  Potential  of  Earth  Arbi- 
trarily token  as,  84 

Null  Methods,  Meaning  of,  236 

O 


QHM,  89, 140,  141 
^^    Constructio 


onstruction  of  Multiples 
of,  146 

Definition  of  T^egal,  140 

Only  Electrical  Unit  yet  Legal- 
ised, 140 
Ohmmeter,  Description  of,  190 
Ohms,  Le^al,  and  B.  A.  Units,  Equa- 
tions connecting,  14i2 

Wires    having   Besistance    of 

about  Ten,  143 


0hm*8  Law,  130 

Law,  Experimental  Proof  of,  190 

defiant    Gas,    Specific    Inductive 
Capacity  of,  310 


pABAPPIN  WAX.   Coating   In- 

*-  sulating  Stems  with,  267 

Wax,  How  to  Prevent  Over- 
heating when  Melting,  notCt 
267 

Wax,  Besistance  of,  271 

Wax,  Specific  Ibiductive  Capa- 
city of,  SIO 

Parallax,  Definition  of,  note,  28 

Mirror  Used  in  Galvanometer 

to  Avoid,  28 

Parallel,  Cells  in.  Figure  of,  289 

Cells    in.    Symbolical    Bepre- 

sentation  of,  240 

Circuit,  Wires  Joined  in,  136 

Circuit,  Independence  of  Cur- 
rents in,  260 

E.  M.  P.  ofCells  in,  241 

Besistance,  179 

Patersonand  Cooper's  Electro-Mag- 
netic Control  Meters,  393 

P.  D.,  Meaning  of,  230 

Periodic  Time  of  Vibration,  Defini- 
tion of,  291 

Permanent    Magnet,    Proportional 
Galvanometers  Controlled 
.      by,  73 

Magnet,  Measurement  of  Dis- 
tribution of  Magnetism  in, 
24 

Magnet  Meters,  69 

Magnet    Meters,    Advantages 

of,  78 

Magnet  Meters,  Direct-Bead- 
ing, 76 

Magnet  Meters,  Disadvantage 

of,  376 

Magnet  Meters,  Proportional, 

71 

Photometer,  Dispersion,  454 

Bumf  ord's,  452 

Pivot  and  Fibre  Suspensions,  60 

Plane  of  Magnetic  meridian.  Defini- 
tion of,  note,  45 

Proof,  116 

Platinoid,  160 

Besistance  of,  161 

Besistance,  Coils  of,  161 

Platinum,  Electric  and  Heat  Con- 
ductivities of.  Compared, 
159 

Besistance  of,  for  Given  Length 

and    Diameter,    and    for 
Given  Length  and  Weight, 
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Platdnom,  Besistanoe  of,  per  Gubio 
Centimetre,  and  per  Cnbic 
Inch.  154 

—  Silver  AIIot,  Change  of  Besiat- 
ance  of,  with  Temperature, 
160 

-~  Silver  Alloy,  Besistanoe  of,  for 
Oiven  Lei^th  and  Dia- 
meter, and  for  Given 
Length  and  Weight,  157 

Silver  Alloy,  Besistanoe  of  per 

Cubic  Centimetre,  and  per 
Cnbic  Inch,  154 

Plugjlnflnity,  151 

Key,  Description  of,  139 

BecdBtance  Boxes,  Constmction 

of,  151 

Poggendorfrs  Method  of  Compar- 
ing E.  M.  Fs.,  234. 

Method,  Use  of,  for  Calibrating 

Voltmeters,  413 

Polarisation  of  Darnell's  Cell,  216 

of  Latimer  Clark's  Cell,  411 

Poles  of  Magnet,  Connection  be- 
tween, and  Direction  of 
Cnxrent  ronnd  Magnet, 
17 

of  Magnets,  Positions  of,  28 

Portable  Electrometer,  93 

Qalvanometer  with  Approxi- 
mate Absolute  Calibration, 
69 

Positive  Electricity,  85 

Potential,  85 

Potash  Bichromate  CeU.  222 

Bichromate  Cell,  Cnemical  Ac- 
tion in,  223 

Bichromate  Cell,  Composition 

of  Liquid  for,  222 

Bichromate  Cell,  E.  M.  P.  of, 

223 

<— —  Bichromate  Cell,  Form  of  Zinc 
for,  223 

Potential  of  Conductor  Compared 
with  Pressure  of  Gkui,  121 

of  Conductor,  "Ways  in  which 

it  can  be  Varied,  121 

-^of  Conductor  Depends  partly 
on  Amount  of  Electricity 
on  it,  119 

of  Conductor  Depends  partly 

on  its  Position,  119 

of  Conductor  Depends  partly 

on  its  Shape,  119 

Density,  and  Quantity,  Exam- 
ples showii^  Difference  be- 
tween, 121 

Difference,  80 

Difference,  Adjusting  Balls  of 

Electrical  Machine  to  Pro- ' 
duoe  Given  Maximum, 
372 


Potential  Difference,  Alternating, 
Increases  Practical  Besist- 
ance  of  Voltmeters,  427 

Difference,  Altemating,Mea8ur- 

ing,  426 

Difference  between  Two  Con- 
ductors does  not  Measure 
Difference  in  their  Electric 
Charges,  85 

—  Difference  between  Two  Points 

in  Uniform  Conductor  Con- 

X,  veying    Current    Propor- 

tionalto  Distance  between 

Points,  83. 143 

~— Difference,  Charges  on  Two 
Conductors  Vaipr  as,  for 
Constant  Belative  Posi- 
tions, 109 

Difference  Compared  with  Daf- 

f  erence  of  Level  in  Liquids, 
86 

Difference  Compared  with  Dif- 
ference 01  Pressure  in 
Gases,  86 

^■^  Difference  Compared  with  Dif- 
ference of  Preraure  of 
Water  Flowing  in  Pipe, 
80,81 

Difference,  Contact,  861 

Difference,  Distance  and  At- 
traction between  Two  Par- 
allel Plane  Conductors,  87 

Difference  Gkdvanometer,  Ab- 
solutely Calibrated,  127, 
408-423 

-7— Difference  Galvanometers, 
Long  Fine  Wire  Used  in, 
127 

— —  Difference  Galvanometer,  when 
it  may  be  Employed,  127 

— —  Difference,  Increasmg  a,  in 
known  Batio,  354 

Difference,  Large,  Arrangement 

of  Cardew's  Voltmeter  for 
Measuring,  425 

Difference,  Large,  Production 

of,  351 

Difference.Measuringby  Weigh- 
ing, 88 

Difference  Method  of  Com- 
paring Besistances,  140 

Difference,  Batio  of,  to  Current 

Constant  for  Given  Con- 
ductor, 130 

—  Difference,  Batio  of,  to  Current 
is  Besistance,  130 

Difference  Bequired  to  Main- 
tain Electnc  Arc  between 
Two  Carbons,  note,  371 

— -  Difference  Bequired  to  Pro- 
duce Spark  between  Point 
and  Plate,  371 
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Potential  Differenoe  Beqnlred  to 
Produce  Spark  between 
Two  Metallio  Balls,  870 

— —  Differenoe,  Static  and  Cmrent 
Method  of  Meaauring, 
Compared,  125 

Difference,    Snb^yiding  into 

Known  Fractiona,  278 

—  Difference,  Variation  of,  at  Bat- 

tery Terminals,  witn  Yaria- 
tion  of  Current,  204 

Difference.  Variation  of,  with 

Resistance  of  Oiyen  Volt- 
meter to  Produce  Giyen 
Deflection,  419 

— —  Higher,  and  Lower,  PositiTe, 
and  Negatiye,  Definition 
of,  85 

-s —  Increasing  Sensibility  of 
Weight  Electrometer  by 
Using  Auxiliary  High,  01 

Inside  Closed  Conductor,  96 

—  Measurement     of.     Compared 

with  Measnrementof  Tem- 
perature, 85 
— —  of  Earth  Arbitrarily  taken  as 
Nought,  84 

Uniform  on  Conductor,  86 

Uniform  in  Conductor,  98 

Power,  Arrangement  of  Cells  Giv- 
ing Maximum  Useful,  to 
Conductor  of  Fixed  Resist- 
ance, 450 
-—  Current  Developing  Maximum 
Useful,  with  Generator  of 
Fixed  £.  M.  F.  and  Resist- 
ance, 448 
Definition  of,  441 

—  Distribution  of,  in  Circuit,  445 

—  E.  M.  F.  used    by  Deprez    in 

Transmitting,  37  Miles, 
452 

Horse.  201,  443 

Measurement  of,  442 

Unit  of.  442 

Utilised  in  Circuit  Outside  Ge- 
nerator, 445 

Wasted  in  Heating  Generator, 

446 

Preparation  of  Varley's  Carbonised 
Cloth,  397 

Pressure,  Difference  of,  in  Gases, 
Compared  with  Difference 
of  Potential,  86 

-—  of  GkuB  Compared  with  Poten- 
tial of  Conductor,  121 

—  of  Water,  Difference  of,  in  Pipe 

Compared  with  Difference 
of  Potentials,  81 
Proof  of  Ohm's  Law,  Experimental. 
130  ^  «-^ 

Proof-plane,  116 


Proof-plane,    Measuring    Electrlo 

Density  by  meana  of,  117 
Properties  of  'Electric  Current,  3 

of  Electric  Current,  Practical 

Uses  of,  4 
Proportional  Coils  of  Wheatatone'a 
Bridge,  172 

Galvanometer,  71,  75, 108, 889 

Proj^rtions  of  Cbannel  in  Bobbin 
of  Tangent  Galvanometer, 
when  Ttuigent  Law  is  Most 
Accurately  Fulfilled,  51 

Q 

QUADRANT  Electrometer,  Thom^ 
son's,  03 

Electrometer,  Edelmann's  Mo- 
dification of  ThomBoa't, 
130 

Electrometer,  Edelmann's  Mo- 
dification of  Thomson's, 
Defects  in,  184 

Electrometer,  Eddmann's  Mo> 

dification  of.  Dry  Pile  for, 
L<»,872 

Electrometer,  Edelmann's  Mo- 
dification of.  Needle  for, 
132 

Electrometer,  Formula  for,  134 

Quantities  of  ElecMcity,  Compari- 
son of.  111,  299 

Quantity  of  Electricity,  Definition 
of,  109.    (See  also  Charge.) 

of  ElectrioftT,  Unit  of,  289 

of    Electricil7    Produced    by 

Rubbing  Two  Bodies  To- 
gether, 113 

Potential,  Density,   Examples 

showing  Diffexence  be- 
tween, 121 

Unit  of,  289 

R 

T>ADIATION  of  Heat,  Explanation 

^  of,  note,  195 

Rate  of  Loss  bt  Charge,  Measuring 
Resistance  by,  344 

of  Production  of  Heat  in  Gal- 
vanometer Coils,  419 

of  Production  of  Heat,  Mea- 

.    suring  Current  by,  197 

Ratio  of  Potential  Difference  to 
Current  Constant  wi^ 
Given  Conductor,  180 

of  Potential  Difference  to  Cur> 

rent  is  the  Resistance,  180 

of  Sensibilities  of  Commuta- 
tor Ammeter  in  Parallel 
and  in  Series,  481 
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Ratio  of  SencdliOitieB  ofVoltmeter  in 
PaxaUel  and  in  Series,  433 

Bayleigh,  Lord,  Silver  Voltameter 
Used  by,  11, 395 

'—  Lord,  Temperature  Variation 
of  E.  M.  F.  of  Clark's  CeU 
Determined  by,  411 

Beoording  Besults  of  experiments 
Graphically,  SO 

Besnlts  of  Experiments  Gra- 
phically, Value  of  Curres 
for,  33 

BeflectedB^,  Angular  Motion  of  ,106 

Beflecting  Galvanometer,  108,  281, 
293,  299.  (See  also  Galvar 
nometer,  Befleoting.) 

-—  Qftlvanometer,  Different  Ways 
of  Forming  Image  with,  105 

Galvanometer,    Lamp    Used 

with,  106 

— -  Galvanometer,  Modes  of  Using 
Lens  with,  105 

— ^  Galvanometer,  Spirit  Level 
for,  285 

Belative  Calibration  of  Galvano- 
meter. Meaning  of,  22 

Belatively  Calibrating  Galvanome- 
ters, 27 

Beplenisher,  Thomson's,  364 

Bepresentation  of  Batteries,  Sym- 
bolical, 173,  240 

Besidoal  Magnetism,  Definition  of 
note,  388 

■  Magnetism,  Testing  Ammeters 
for,  403 

Besin,  Specific  Inductive  Capacity 
of,  310 

Besistance,  9, 129 

Amount  of  Heat  produced  per 

Minute  by  Given  Current 
flowing  through  Given,  199 

— ^  and  Curr^it,  Variation  of  Mag- 
netic Effect  of  Bobbui 
with,  418 

— •  Apparent  Increase  of,  in  Gal- 
vanometer, Due  to  Damp- 
ing, 349 

of  Battery,  Measuring,  205, 225, 

342 

Best,  for  Differential  Galvano- 
meter, 436 

Best,  for  Galvanometer  in  Sim- 
ple Circuit,  435 

Best,     for    Galvanometer    of 

Wheatstone's  Bridge,  172, 
466 

'^—  Beet,  for  Coils  of  Wheatstone's 
Bridge,  171 

'—  Beet,  to  Give  to  Galvanometer, 
435 

—  Box,  Description  of,  28 

*~-  Box,  Construction  of  Plug,  151 


Besistance  Box,  Construction  of 
Sliding,  186 

Box  used  in  Duplex Tel^irraphy, 

187 

Besistances,  Calibrating  Galvano- 
meter by  Using  Known,  and 
Constant  Potential  Differ- 
ence, 164 

Calibrating    Galvanometer  by 

Using  Known,  and  Cell  of 
Constant  E.  M!.  F.,  238 

—  Change  of,  with  Temperature, 
Besults  of  Matthiessen's 
Experiments  on,  160 

Comparing,  136 

Comparing,  Differential  Galva- 
nometer Method  of,  148 

ComparinfT,  Potential  Differ- 
ence Method  of,  140 

Comparing,  Simple  Substitu- 
tion Method  of,  138 

Comparing,     Wheatstone's 

Bridge  Method  of,  166 

Comparing  Use  of  Liquid  and 

Wire,  194 

Besistance  Containing  E.M.F., 
Measuring,  469 

Coils,  28, 145, 151, 153, 159, 163 

Coils,  Accurate  Standard,  162 

Colls,  Construction  of,  145 

Coils  Heatuig  with  Strong  Cur- 
rent, 192 

Coils,  German  Silver,  160 

Coils,  Iron,  162 

Coils,  Platinoid,  161 

Coils,  Platinum-Silver  Alloy,160 

Coils,  Materials  used  in,  159 

Coils,  Modes  of  Winding,  163 

Coils,  Temperature  Variation 

of,  163 

Increase  of,  by  Self-induction, 

427 

of  Current  Generator,  Conden- 
ser Method  of  Measuring, 
342 

of  Daniell's  Cell,  211 

of  Grove's  Cell,  218 

of  Insulators,  Diminution  of, 

with  Increase  of  Tempera- 
ture, 271 

of  Insulators,  Measuring,  275 

of  Insulators,  Table  of,  271 

of  Insulator  to  SparUng,  311, 

370,  tmAs,  358 

^—  Law  of  Variation  of,  with  Tem- 
perature, 152 

Measuring,  by  Bate  of  Loss  of 

Charge,  344,  348 

Measuring,  Containing  E.M.F., 

469 

Measuring,  during  Passage  of 

Strong  Current,  187 
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R«eiatkBoe,  HeMoring  Hub,  877 
-~  Metal  haTing  Leaat  Cbaiure  of, 

with  Tempenttnxe,  100 

PanUel,  179 

of   Galvanometer  and    Shunt 

Combined,  178 
— —  of  Metals  for  Qiven  Length  and 

Diameter,    or    for    Qiyen 

Length  and  Weight,  156 
— — >  of  Metals  per  Cubic  Centimetre, 

and  per  Cubic  Inch,  153 

of  Platinoid,  161 

per  Cubic  Centimetre,  and  per 

Cnbto  Inch  Compared,  848 
Proportional  to  Ratio  of  Poten- 
tial Diiference  to  Current, 

190 
should  be  High  in  Potential 

Difference  Gkdvanometers, 

1S7 
should  be  Low  in  Current  Ghd- 

yanometers,  156 

Unit  of.  British  Association,  141 

Unit  of.  Legal.  140 

Unit  of,  Siemens*,  142 

Variation  of,  with  Length,  143 

—  Variation  of,  with  Material.  146 

—  Variation    of.    with  Sectional 

Area,  146 

—  Variation  of,  with  Temperature, 

147, 1S2 

Variation  of  Sensibili^  of  Qal- 

vanometer  with,  416 

Variation     of    Sensibility    of 

Voltmeter  with,  407,  418 

Voltmeters  with  Outside.  421 

Results  of  Experiments  Corrected 
by  Drawing  Curves,  34 

of    Experiments,    Oraphically 

Recording,  30 

~^of  Experiments,  Value  of 
Curves  in  Oraphically  Re- 
cording, 33 

— — ■  Interpolation  of,  from  Curve,  84 

Retardation,  Definition  of,  831 

Reversing  Current  without  Alter- 
ing its  Value.  47 

Revolving  Doubler,  Nicholson's,  366 

Ring.  Guard,  89 

Roes  CeU,  210 

Rotatoiy  Electrophorus,  361 

Rough  Experiments,  Candles  to  use 
in  the  place  of  Standard 
Candles  for,  452 

Rubbing  Two  Bodies  together. 
Quantity  of  Electricity 
Produced  by,  113 

Two  Bodies  together  to  Pro- 
duce Electrification,  Ob- 
ject of,  115 

— —  Two  Bodies  t<Mrether,  Equality 
of  Charges  Obtained  by.  U^ 


Rumford's  Photometer,  4SB 
Rymer  Jones'  Constant  Total  Cur* 
rent  Shunts,  259 

S 

OATURATION,  Magnetic,  388 

•^   of  Liquid,  Definition  of.  411 

Safety  Arraxigement  with  Com- 
mutator Ammeter.  4S2 
Scale,  Connection  between  Motion 
of  Image  on  Plane,  and 
Angular  Deflection  of  Mir- 
ror, 107 

for  Tansent  Galvanometer,  39 

Mode  oi  Malring  Tangent,  39 

Scales,  Accuracy  of  Readings  with 
Degree  and  Tangent  Com- 
pared, 40 
Screen,  Magnetic,  Thick  Iron  Box, 

Screw,  IQcrometer,  Description  of, 
note,  24 

Sealing  Hermetically,  Definition  of, 
note,  20 

^^up  One  End  of  Cable  when 
under  Test,  268 

Secondaiy  Batteries,  Small  Internal 
Resistance  of.  206,  261 

Batteries,  Use  of,  in  Electric 

Lighting,  261 

Sectional  Area,  Variation  of  Resist- 
ance with,  146 

Self-induction,  174,  427 

Induction,  Small,  in  Cardow*! 

Voltmeter.  427 

Sensibilities  of  Commutator  Am- 
meter, Ratio  of.  in  Parallel 
and  in  Series,  431 

of     Commutator     Voltmeter, 

Ratio  of,  in  Parallel  and 
in  Series,  433 

Sensibility,  Adjustment  for,  in 
Magrnifying  iSpring  Am- 
meters and  Voltmeters,  389 

of  Galvanometer,  Variation  of, 

21.  48,  229 

of  Galvanometer,  Variation  of, 

with  Length  of  Wire  used 
in  Winding,  418 

of  Galvanometer,  Variaticm  Ot, 

with  Resisttuace,  416 

of  Tangent  Galvanometer  Al- 
tered b7  Removing  Needle 
from  Plane  of  Coil,  52 

—  of  Tangent  Galvanometer  Al- 
tered by  Vaiying  Number 
of  Windings  or  Diameter 
of  Bobbin,  48 

of  Voltmeters,  Variation    of, 

with  Change  of  Resistance, 
407,418 
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Bcnsibfllt^  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge, 
Conditions  affectiiig.l71;466 

of  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  Mode 

of  Increasing,  168 

of  Weight  Electrometer,  In- 
creasing, by  Usii^  Auxili- 
ary High  Potential,  91 

Shunting     GhJvanometer     to 

Diminish,  229 

Testing  Ammeters  for  Perma- 
nent Alteration  of,  407 

Two  Degrees  of,  in  Commutator 

Animeter  and  Voltmeter, 
427 

Series,  £.  M.  F.  of  Cells  in,  241 

CeUs  in,  Figure  of,  239 

Cells    in.    Symbolical    Bepre- 

sentation  of,  240 

Wires  Joined  in,  140 

Several  Currents  Meeting  at  a 
Point,  Law  Connecting,  464 

Shell-lac,  Resistance  of,  271 

lac  Specific  Indactive  Capa- 
city of,  810 

lac  varnish.  Coating  Insu- 
lating Stems  with,  267 

lac  Yarmsh,  Preparation  of, 

note,  268 

Shielded,  Dead-Beat,  Direct-Bead- 
ing  Galvanometers,  Advan- 
tages of,  78 

Shielding  Galvanometers  &om  Ex- 
traneous Magnetic  Disturb- 
ance, 57,  73, 103,  390 

Short-Circuited,  Definition  of.  217 

Shunts.  50, 177,  183,  253 

Shunt  Box,  Coastruction  of,  181 

Shunts,  Constant  Total  Current,  257 

Shunt  and  Galvanometer,  Combined 
Besistanoe  of,  178 

Increase  of  Total  Current  pro- 
duced by  Use  of,  183.  2S3 

— —  Measuring  Resistances  of  Bat- 
teries by  means  of,  226 

Multiplying  Power  of,  178 

Multiplying    Power   of,  when 

Used  in  Measuring  Dis- 
charge, 349 

Shunts,  Use  of,  with  Differential 
Galvanometer,  183 

Shunt,  Use  of,  with  Wheatstone's 
Bridge,  176. 

Shunting  Battery  only  while  Charg- 
ing Condenser,  Arrange- 
ment for,  343 

—  Ghdvanometer  to  make  it  Less 
Sensitive,  229 

Siemens'  Electro-Dynamometer,  377 

^—  Electro-Dynamometer,  Advan- 
tages of,  380 

^—Electro-Dynamometer,  Disad- 
vantages of,  881 


Siemens'  Electro  -  Dynamometer, 
Measuring  Current  with, 
379 

Electro-E^amometer  as  Stan- 
dard Instrument,  382 

Siemens'  Unit  of  Besistanoe,  142 

Silver,  Change  of  Besistanoe  of, 
with  Temperature,  160 

Electric  and  Heat  Conductivi 

ties  of.  Compared,  159 

Besistance  of,  for  Given  Length 

and  Diameter,  and  for 
Given  Length  and  Weight, 
157 

Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Centi- 
metre, and  per  Cubic  Inch, 
154 

Chloride  Battery  of  De  la  Bue 

and  Hugo  MOller,  314 

Voltameter,     Description     of, 

•n.oU,  11,  395 

Voltameter,     Precautions     in 

Using,  not«,  11 

Voltameter,  Use  in  Calibrating 

Ammeters,  895—400 

Voltameter    Used     by    Lord 

Bayleigh^l,  395 

Voltameter,  Weight  of  Silver 

Deposited  on  Plate  of,  per 
Second,  by  One  Ampere,  11 

Similarly  Charged  Bodies ;  Season 
they  Ply  from  One  An- 
other, 340 

Simple  Substitution  Method  of 
CoxnparingBesistances,  138 

Voltaic  Element,  209 

Sine,  Definition  of,  "Miitt  38 

Galvanometer,  62 

Galvanometer,  Foster's  Simpli- 
fication of,  61 

Law,  Conditions  under  which  it 

is  True,  61 

^Law,   How  Conditions   of,  are 

Fulfilled  in  Sine  Galvano- 
meter, 62 

^—Method,  Calibrating  Galvano- 
meter by,  64 

Method  of  Calibrating  (Galvano- 
meter with  Constant  Cur- 
rent, 67 

Method  of  Calibralting  Higher 

Parts  of  Scale,  65 

Scale,  Method  of  Making,  68 

Shdiug  Besistance  Boxes,  186 

Small  Curren^  Disadvantage  of 
using  voltameter  to  Mea^ 
sure,  20 

Soft  Iron  Cores  used  in  Galvano- 
meters, 73 

Solenoid,  Definition  of,  noU^  3S7 

Sparking,  Besistance  to,  of  Inso^ 
lators,  311,  note,  358 
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Sparks  between  Balls  of  Electrical 
Hachines,  Length  of,  870 

Electric,  358 

Potential  Difference  Beqaired 

to  Produce,  between  Point 
and  Plate,  S71 

Potential  Difference  Beqnired 

to  Produce,  between  Two 
Metallic  Balls,  S70 

Sphere,  Capacity  of,  in  Space,  330 

Spherical  Condensinr,  Capacity  of, 
338 

Spirit  Levels  for  Beflecting  Galvano- 
meters, 285 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity,  Defini- 
tion of,  309 

Inductive  Capacity   of  Solids 

and  Liquids,  810 

Inductive  Capacity,  Measuring, 

832 

Specimens  of  Instructions  for  Ex- 
periments, 476 

Spring  Control  Meters,  377 

Control  Meters,  Cnnyng- 

hame's,  382 

—  Control   Meters,    Magnifjring, 

386.  (See  also  Magnifying 
Spring  Ammeter  and  Y  olt- 
sneter.) 

— —  Control  Meters,  Siemens',  377 

Squared  Paper,  Drawing  Curves  on, 
31 

—^  Paper,  Meaning  of  Inaccura- 
cies in  Curves  Drawn  on, 
33 

Pap^  Selection    of  Suitable 

Units  on,  81 

Paper,  Use  of,  30 

Paper,  Using,  to  Find  Angles 

from  their  Tangents,  56 

Paper,  Using,  to  Find  Tangents 

from  their  Angles,  57 

Standard  Air  Condenser,  834 

Candle,  Description  of,  452 

Cells,  410 

Daniell's  CeU,  411 

Daniell's  Cell,  B.  M.  P.  of,  412 

Daniell's  Cell,  Fleming's,  412 

Voltmeter,  422 

Static  and  Current  Methods  of 
Measuring  Potential  Dif- 
ferences Compared,  125 

—  Electric  Apparatus,  Necessary 

Enclosure  of,  in   Metallic 

Case,  108 
Statical    Method    of     Comparing 

Capacities,  330 
Stems,    Coating    Insulating,    with 

Paraffin  Wax  or  Shell-lao 

Varnish,  267 
Storage  Cells,  Small  Internal  Be- 

sistance  of,  261 


Ston^e  Cells,  Measuring  Besistonce 
of,  206 

Strength  of  Current,  Measurement 
of,  4 

of  Current,  Why  Measured  by 

Chemical  Property,  10 

of  Electro -Magnet,    Law     of, 

when  Coro  is  Slightly  Mag- 
netised. 382 

of  Poles  of  Single  Needle  of 

Qfklvanometer,  Calibratiou 


Unaffected  by,  23 
■^*  '  Definition 


of. 


Striking  Distance, 

notej  371 
Strong  Current,  Measuring  Besist- 

ance  during  Passage  of,  187 
Subdividing    Potential    Difference 

into  Known  Fractions,  278 
Submarine  Cable,  Capacity  of,  309 
Substitution,   Simpte,    Method    of 

Comparing  Besistances,  138 
Sulphur  Dioxide,  Specific  Inductive 

Capacity  of,  810 

SpecificinductiveCapacil^of  ,310 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Dilute,   Efifect   of 

Electrolysis  of,  15. 
Acid  Voltameter,  Construction 

of,  18 
Acid  Voltameter,  DescriptioD 

of,  6 
Acid  Voltameter,  Objection  to 

Ordinary  Form  of,  18 
AcidVoltamet^r, Volume  of  Gas 

produced  in,  per  Second, 

by  one  Ampere,  12 
Acid  Voltameter, Weight  of  Oos 

produced  in,  per  Second, 

by  one  An^re,  22 
Super-saturation  of  Liquid,  Definic 

tion  of,  note,  411 
Surface  Leakage,  266 

Lealcage,  Law  of,  270 

of    Conductor.  Electricity  at 

Best  Besides  Onl^  on,  119 
Suspension,  Fibre,  used  in  lliom- 

son's  Marine  Qalvanome- 

ter,60 
Suspensions,  Pivot  and  Fibre,  Com- 
pared, 60 
Symbolical  Bepresentation  of  Bat- 
teries, 173, 240 


STABLE    of    Electric    and    Heat 

-*■  Conductivities,  169 

of  Besistances  of  Insulators, 

271 
of  Besistances  for    a    Oiven 

Length  and  Diameter,  or 

for  a  Given  Length  and 

Weight,  157 
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Table  of  Beaistances  of  Metals  per 
Cabio  Centimetre,  and  per 
Cabic  Bich,  154 

—  of  Specific  Inductive    Capaci- 

ties, SIO 

of    Temperature  Variation  of 

Resistance,  160 

^—  showing  Potential,  Density, 
and  Quantity  of  Electricity 
on  Conductor  in  Different 
Conditions,  123 

showiDg  Variation  of  External 

Besistance,  Current,  and 
Potential  Difference  at 
Batteiy  Terminals,  205 

Tangent  of  Angle  of  Deflection 
Proportional  to  Current  in 
Tangent  Galvanometer,  43 

-^—  Definition  of,  nots,  37 

— —  and  Degree  Scales,  Accuracy  of 
Beadings  Compared,  40 

—  Galvanometer,  36 

i—  Galvanometer,  Alteration  of 
Sensibflity  of,  bv  Altering 
Position  of  Needle,  51 

Galvanometer,  Adjustment  of 

Coil  of,  46 

-^—  Galvanometer,  Best  Deflection 
to  Use  with,  41 

Galvanometer,   Calibration  of 

GalvanometcHT  by  Direct 
Compoxison  with,  58 

-^ — Galvanometer,  Conditions  to 
be  Fulfilled  in,  36 

— —  Galvanometer,  Controlled  Only 
l^  the  Earth's  Magnetism, 
Values  in  Amperes  of  De- 
flections of,  55 

'—  Ghdvanometer,  Fulfilment  of 
Conditions  for  Tangent 
Law  in,  43 

'—  Galvanometer,  Proportions  of 
Channel  in  Bobbin  of  .when 
Tangent  Law  is  Most  Ac- 
curately Fulfilled,  51 

— —  Galvanometer,  Scale  for,  89 

— -  Galvanometer,  Simple  Form 
of,  27 

—  Law,  How  Conditions  of,  are 

Fulfilled  ia  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometers, 43 

Law,  When  True,  41 

Scale,  Mode  of  Making,  38 

Tangents,  Finding  Angles  from,  by 
3  of  Squared  Paper,  56 


Telegraph  Insulators,  274 

Insulators.     Tetiting      daring 

Manufacture,  275 
Tel^raphy,  Resistance  Boxes  used 

in  Duplex,  187 
Telephone,  Description  of  the  Bell, 


Temperature,  Change  of  Besistance 

with.  Results  of  Matthies- 

sen's  Experiments  on,  160 
^— Curve,   Coolmg  Correction   of 

Observed  Rise  of,  196 
— —  Diminution  of  Resistance  of 

Insulators    with  Increase 

of,  271 
Equation  connecting  Variation 

of  Resistance    of    Metsds 

with,  153 

—  Law  of  Variation  of  Resistance 

with,  152 

— —  Measurement  of.  Compared 
with  Measurement  of  Po- 
tential, 85 

Variation  of  E.  M.  F.  of  Lati- 
mer Clark's  Cell,  411 

Variation  of  Resistance  with, 

147 

Testing  Ammeters,  894 

Ammeters    for    Accuracy    of 

Graduation,  895 

Ammeters  for  Error  on  Re- 
versing the  Current.  402 

Ammeters  for  Error  Produced 

by  External  Magnetic  Dis- 
turbance, 403 

— —  Ammeters  for  the  Permanent 
Alteration  of  Sensibility. 
407 

—  Ammeters  for  Residual  Mag- 

netism, 400 

Cables,  Sealing  up   One  End 

while,  268 

Insulators  during  Manufac- 
ture, 275 

Voltmeters,  407 

—  Voltmeters    for    Accuracy    of 

Graduation,  406 

Voltmeters  for  Heating  Error. 

415 

Testing.  (Se^also  Comparing,  Mea- 
suring.) 

Thompson's,  Prof.  Silvanus  P.,  Rule 
for  Best  Dimensioas  of 
Channel  of  Bobbin  of  Tan- 
gent Galvanometer,  51 

Thomaon*i3,  Sir  William,  Arrange- 
ment for  Increasing  a 
Potential  Difference  in 
Known  Ratio,  354 

—  Astatic  (Galvanometer,  283 
Astatic   Galvanometer,  Modi- 
fied Form  of,  284 

Electrometers,  93 

Electrometer,         Edelmann's 

Form  of,  130 
Large  Current  Galvanometer. 

53  • 

Leyden  Jar,  315 

Marine  Galvanometer,  108 
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Thomaon's,  Sir  William,  Marine 
Galvanometer,  Fibre  Sus- 
pension used  in,  60 

— —  Marine  Galvanometer,  Shield- 
ing, from  Magnetic  Bis- 
torbanoe,  103 

Beflecting  Galvanometer,  283 

Be^lenisher,  364 

Time  Bise  of  Temperature  due  to 
Passage  of  Current,  195 

Tin,  Change  of  Besistance  of,  with 
Temperature,  160 

Electric  and  Heat  Conductivi- 

ties  of.  Compared,  150 

—  Besistance  of , for  Given  Length 
and  Diameter,  and  for 
Given  Length  audWeight, 
157 
. Besistance  of,  per  Cubic  Cen- 
timetre, and  per  Cubic 
Inch,  154 


TTNIFOBM     Controlling     Field, 
^  Proportional'Ghilvaiiometer 

with,  72 

Magnetic  Field,Definition  of,  96 

Magnetic    Field,    Motion    of 

Magnet  Produced  in,  390 

Potential  on  Conductor,  86 

Unit  of  Capacity,  307, 

of  Current,  11 

of  Density,  117 

of  Potential  Difference,  80, 141 

of  Power,  442 

of  Quantity.  289 

of  Besistance,  B.A.,  141 

of  Besistance,  British  Associa- 
tion, 141 

of  Besistance,  Legal,  140 

of  Besistduoe,  Siemens',  142 

of  Besistance,  B.  A.  and  Legal, 

Compared,  142     - 

Units,    Selection   of.  Suitable    on 

ScLuarod  Paper,  32 


\TALUBS  in  Amperes  of  Defleo- 
^  tions  of  Tangent  Galvano- 

meter Controlled  Only  by 
Earth's  Magnetism,  55 

Variable  Besistance  in  Voltmeters 
caused  by  Self-induction 
with  Alternating  Potential 
Differences,  427 

Variation  of  Capacity  of  Condenser 
with  Area  of,  and  Dis  tance 
between,  its  Coatings,  308 

of  External  Besistance,  Cur- 
rent, and   Potential  Dif- 


ference at  Battery  Termi- 
nals, 204 

Variation  d  Magnetic  Effect  of 
Bobbin  with  Current  and 
Besistance,  418 

of  Besistance  with  Lex^th,  143 

of  Besistance  with  Material,  146 

— —  of  Besistance  with  Sectional 
Area,  146 

of  Besistance  with  Tempera- 
ture, 147 

of  Besistance  with  Tempera- 
ture, Law  of,  152 

of  SensibiUty  of  any  Galvano- 
meter by  Altering  Disr- 
meter  of  wire,  22 

of  Sensibility  of  any  Galvano- 
meter with  Length  of  Wire 
used  in  Winding,  418 

of  Sensibility  of  any  Galvano- 
meter by  Shunting^  229 

—  of  Sensibility  of  Galvanometer 
with  its  Besistance,  416 

of  Sensibility  of  Tangent  Gal- 
vanometer, 48 

of  Sensibility  of  Voltmeterwith 

Chanee  of  its  Besistance, 
407,418 

Produced    in    Total    Current 

by  Shunting  Portion  of 
Circuit,  253 

with  Temperature  of  E.  M.  P. 

of  Darnell's  Cell,  211 

with  Temi)erature  of  E.  M,  P. 

of  Latimer  Clark's  Cell,  411 

Varley's  Accumulating  Influenoe 
Machine,  367 

Varnish,  Coating  Insulating  Stems 
with  SheU-hM,  267  t 

How  to  make  Insulating,  nots, 

268 

Varnishing  Shade  of  Ordinary  Gold- 
Leaf  Electroscope  97 

Varying  Potential  Difference  in 
Known  Batio,  278,  354 

Vibration,  Definition  of  Peiiodie 
Time  of,  291 

Voltaic  Element,  209 

Voltameter  cannot  Measure  Alter- 
nating Current,  198 

Copper,  Description  of,  6,  11. 

{Sm  also  Copper  Volta- 
meter.) 

Hoffmann's,  15 

Silver,  Used  by  LordBayleigh, 

11,395 

Sulphuric  Add,  Construction 

of.  18 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Description  of,  6 

-—  Sulphuric  Acid,  Volume  of  Gaa 
produced  in,  per  Seoondt 
by  One  Ampere,  12 
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Voltameter,  Salphuric  Acid,  Weight 
of  Gtfia  prodaced  in,  per 
Second,  \>j  One  Ampere, 
22 

Zinc.    (See  Zinc  Voltameter.) 

Voltameters,  Objections  to  usual 
Mode  of  (instructing,  18 

and    Galvanometers.    Belative 

Advantages  of,  20 

-——Direction  of  Current  in  Add, 
Copper,  and  Zinc,  15 

Disadvantage  of,  20 

—  Independence  of  Qas  Generated 

and  of  Metal  Deposited  of 
Shape,  Size,  and  Distance 
Apart  of  Plates,  10 

Precautions  in  Using,  note,  11 

Silver,  note,  11 

Silver,  Use  of,  in  Calihrating 

Ammeters,  395-400 

Weights  of  Metals  Deposited 

on  Plates  of,  per  Second, 
by  One  Ampere,  11 

Why  Only  Used  in  Measuring 

Large  Currents,  20 

Volt,  The,  86 

Practical    Definition    of    the, 

141 

r —  Provisional  Definition  of  the,  89 

Voltmeters,  128,  876 

Voltmeter,  Cardew^s  Latest  Form 
of,  423 

Cardew's,  Advantages  of,  426 

Cardew's,  Arranged  for  Measur- 
ing Large  Potential  Dif- 
ferences, 425 

Cardew's,   Diameter    of  Wire 

Used  in,  423 

Cardew's,  Disadvantage  of,  427 

Cardew's,  Length  of  Wire  Used 

in  Latest  Form  of,  423 

Cardew's.  No   Heating   Error 

in,  426 

Cardew's,  Self-induction  Small 

in,  427 

Commutator,  427 

Commutator,  Galihrating,  483 

Cunyngtiame's,  382 

— .  Cunynghame's,Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of,  385 

—  Cunynghame's,  Graduation  of, 

385 

Electro-Magnetic  Control,  892 

Electro- Magnetic  Control, 

Crompton  and  Eapp's,  392 

—  Electro-Magnetic  Control, 

Paterson  and  Cooper's, 
393 

— —  Electro-Magnetic  Control,  Ad- 
vantage and  Disadvantage 
of,  394 

0xaTii7  Control,  891 


Voltmetezv  Grsvity  Control,  Ad- 
vantages of,  391 

Gravity  Control,  Disadvantages 

of.  394 

Magnifying  Spring,  386 

Magnifying  Sprmg,  Adjust- 
ment for  Seusibility  in,  389 

Magnifying  Spring,  Advanta^fes 

of,  390 

Magnifying  Spring,  Best  Ijaw 

of  Gauge  of  Wire  for  Coils 
of,  421 

Magnifying  Spring,  Disadvan- 
tage of,  391 

Magnifying  luring.  Indication 

of  Direction  of  Current  in, 
389 

Permanent  Magnet,  69 

Permanent  Magnet,  Advantages. 

of,78 

Permanent  Magnet,  Defect  of, 

876 

Permanent  Magnet,  Direct- 
Beading,  76 

Spring  Control,  877 

Standard,  422 

with  Magnifying  Gearing,  386 

Best  Material  for  Coils  of,  420 

Best  Material  for  Coils  of  Ex- 
ternal Resistance  for,  422 

Best  Law  of   Gauge  of  Wire 

for,  421 

Calibrating  by  Comparison  with 

Standard  Cell,  410 

Calibrating,  by    Poggendorff's 

Method,  413 

Calibrating,  with  Known  Cur- 
rent and  Besistance,  408 

Errors  in,  407 

with  External  Besistance,  421 

Waste  of  Energy  in,  with  High 

External  Beaistauc?,  422 

Testing.  407 

Testing,  for  Aocnracy  ot  Gradu- 
ation, 406 

Testing,  for  Heating  Bnror,  415 

Variation  of  Sensibility  of>  with 

Change  of  its  Besistance, 
407,418 

Variation  of  Sensibility  of,  with 

External  Besistance,  421 

Variation  of  Sensibility  of,  with 

Speed  of  Alternation  of 
Potential  Diiference,  427 

Volume  of  Gas  Produced  per 
Second  in  Sulphuric  Acid 
Voltameter  by  One  Am- 
pere, 12 

Voss'  Accumulating  Influence  Mik 
chine,  367 

Vulcanised  Indiambher,  Hooper's, 
BasiBtanoo  of,  271 
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TKTAtfTE  of  Energy  in  Voltmeters 
^^  with  High  External   Se- 

sistauoe,  4S2 
of  EnergT  in  Fziotional  Eleo- 

trioal  Machines,  352 
Water,  Current  of,  in  Pipe  Compared 

with  Electric  Current,  3, 80 
Difference  between  Pressure  of. 

Flowing  in    a  Pipe,   and 

Electric  Potential,  81 

Equivalent,  Definition  of,  198 

Jacket,  Use  of,  193 

Watt,  Definition  of  the,  442 

Work  done  in  One  Minute  and 

One  Second,  when  One,  is 

Deyeloped,  443 
Wattmeter,  Construction  of,  444 

Errors  in,  445 

Wax,  Coating  Insulating  Stems  with 

Paraffin,    267.      (Ses    also 

Paraffin.) 
Weighing,  Measuring  Potential  Dif - 

f erence  by,  88 
Weight  Electrometer,  88 
Electrometer,  Increasing  Sen- 
sibility of,  by  using  Aux- 

iliaiT  High  PotentiiQ,  91 
—  of  Oas  Produced  per  Seoond, 

in  Sulphuric  Acid  Yoltiu 

meter,  oy  One  Ampere,  12 
Wheatstone's  Bridge  or  Ba&nce,  166 

• Bridge,  Arms  of,  172 

Bridge,  Best  Arrangement  of 

Battery  and  Qalvanometer 

with,  171,  467 
Bridge,    Best   Besistanoe    for 

Arms  of,  171 
-—Bridge,  Commercial  Form  of, 

Bridge,   Conditions   Affecting 

Sensibility  of,  171 
Bridge  Galvanometer,  Best  Be> 

sistance  for,  172, 466 
Biidge  Galvanometer,  Current 

&rousrh,465 
Bridge  Galvanometer,*Meanix)g 

of  Deflection  of,  176 
Bridge,    Mode   of    Increasing 

S^isibiUty  of,  168 

Bridge,  Key  for,  174 

Bri^,    Superiority    of,    over 

Differential  Galvanometer, 

171 
Bridge,  Use  of  Shunt  with,  176 


Wiedemann  and  Frans's  Table  d 
Heat  Conductivities  ci 
Metals,  159    > 

Wimshurst  Influence  Machine,  367 

Influence  Machine,  Attaching 

Leyden  Jars  to  Collectors 
of,  370 

Influence  Machine,  Collectin^r 

Combe  of,  869 

Influence  Machine,  Work  done 

by,  371 

Winding  Besistance  Coils,  Mode  of, 
163 

Windings,  Variation  of  Sensibility 
of  a  Galvanometer  with 
Number  of,  48 

Wire  and  Liquid  Besistances,  Com- 
parison oL  194 

Best  Gauge  of,  for  Differential 

Galvanometer.  436 

Best  Gau^e  of,  for  Galvano- 
meter m  Simple  Circuit,  485 

Best  Gauge  o^  for  Galvano- 
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Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint 

Thbm.    ss. 


Paxton's  Flower  Garden.    By  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Prof.  Lindlet. 

With  100  Coloured  Plates     Price  on  applicntioiu 
People  I've  Smiled  with.  By  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  as. ;  cloth,  as.  6d. 
Peoples  of  the  World,  The.    In  Six  Vols.    By  Dr.  Robert  Browk. 

Illustrated.    7s.  6d.  each. 
Phantom  City,  The.    By  W.  Westall.    5s. 
Photography  for  Amateurs.    ByT.  C.  Hepworth.    Illustrated,    is.; 

or  cloth,  IS.  6d. 
Phrase  and  Fable,  Dictionary  of.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.    Chea^ 

Edition^  Enlarged^  cloth,  38.  6d.  ;  or  with  leather  back,  4s.  6d. 
Picturesque  America.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  vrith  48  Exquisite  Steel 

•  Plates  and  about  800  Original  Wood  Engravings.    £a  as.  each. 
Picturesque  Australasia,  Cassell's.  With  upwards  of  z,ooo  Illustrations. 

Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  78.  6d.  each. 
Picturesque  Canada.  With  600  Original  Illustrations.  3  Vols.  £3  3s.  each. 
Picturesque    Europe.       Complete   in    Five   Vols.      Each    containing 

13  Exquisite  Steel  Plates,  from  Original  Drawmgs,  and  nearly  900  ' 

Original  Illustrations.    Original  Edition.   Cloth,  £ai ;  half-morocco, 

£31  los. ;  morocco  gilt,  £53  xos.  The  Popular  Edition  is  published  in 

Five  Vols.,  i8s.  each. 
Picturesque  Mediterranean.     With  Magnificent  Original  Illustrations 

by  the  leading  Artists  of  the  Day.    Vol.  I.    £3  as. 
Pigeon  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  Lewis  Wright.  Illustrated.  38. 6d* 
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StUetioksfrom  Casseli  %  C&mpanf$  Publications, 

Pigeons,  The  Book  oC  By  Robbkt  Fulton.  Edited  and  Arranged  by 
L.  Wright.    With  50  Coloured  Plates,  3X8.  6d. ;  half-morocco.  £3  aa. 

Poems,  Aubrey  de  Vere*8.  A  Selection.  Edited  by  John  Dbnnis. 
3a.  6d. 

Poeta,  Caasell's  Miniature  Library  of  the  '.— 


Burns.  Two  Vols.  sa.  6d. 
Byron.  Two  Vols.  sa.  6d. 
Hood.  Two  Vols.  sa.  6d. 
Longfellow.  Two  Vols.  aa.  6d. 


Milton.    Two  Vols.   aa.  6d. 
Scott.  Two  Vols.  aa.  6d.  [aa.  6d. 
Sheridan  and  Goldsmith,  a  Vols. 
Wordsworth.    Two  Vols.   aa.  6d. 


Shakespeare.    Illustrated.    In  xa  Vols./in  Case,  laa. 
Police  Code,  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.    By  C  £.  Howard 

Vincent,  M.P.    aa. 
Polytechnic  Series,  The. 

Forty  Lmsods  in  Carpentry  Workibop  Pnctice.    Cloth  ffilt,  is. 

Practical  Plane  and  SoUcf  Geometry,  including  Gtaphic  Arithmetle.    Vol.  L, 

Elementary  Stase.    Cloth  silt,  35. 
Forty  Lessons  in  EnKineerint;  Workshop  Practice,    is.  6d. 
Techliical  Scales.    Set  of  Ten  in  doth  case,  is. 
Elementary  Chemistry  for  Science  Schools  and  Classes.    Crown  8ro,  is.  6d. 

Popular  Library,  Caaseirs.    Qoth,  xs.  each.  {A  Usi  post  fret  on  appii- 

catum.) 
Portrait  Gallery,  The  Cabinet.    Containing^  36  Cabinet  Photographs  of 
Eminent  Men  and  Women.   With  Bioeraphical  Sketches.    Vol.  I.    158. 
Poultry  Keeper,  The  Practical.     By  Lewis  Wright.    With  Coloured 

Plates  and  Illustrations.    3a.  6d. 
Poultry,  The  Book  of.    By  Lewis  Wright.    Poplar  Editiom.    xoa.  6d. 
Poultnr,  The  Illustrated  Book  of.     By  Lewis  Wright.    With  Fifty 

Coloured  Plates.    New  and  Revised  Ediium.    Cloth,  3xs.  6d. 
Pre-Raphaelites,  The  Italian,  in  the  National  Qallery.    By  Cosmo 

Monkhouse.    Illustrated.    la. 
Queen  Victoria,  The  Life  and  Times  of^  By  Robert  Wilson.  Com- 
plete in  Two  Vols.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    9s.  each. 
Quiver,  The.    Yearly  Volume.    Illustrated.    78.  6d. 
Rabbit-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  Cuniculus.    Illustrated.    38.  6d. 
Railway  Quidea,  Official  Illustrated.     With  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c 
Price  18.  each  ;  or  in  cloth,  as.  each. 
Great  Western  Railway.    Revised  and  Enlarged 
Great  Northern  Railway. 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway. 
London  and  North- Western  Railway.    Revistd  emd  Enlmiri^d. 
London  and  South-Western  Railway. 
Midland  Railway. 
South-Eastern  Railway. 
Railway  Library,  Caaaell's.    Crown  8vo,  boards,  aa,  each. 


UNdrr  a  Strange  mask.  By  Frank 
Barrett. 

THE  COOMBSBBRROW  MYSTERY.     By 

James  Colwall. 
Dead  Man's  rock.    By  Q. 
A  Queer  Race.    By  W.  westall. 
Caftain  Trafalgar.    By  Westall 

and  Laurie. 
The  phantom  Cjtv.  By  w.  westall. 

%•  The  a^ovt  can  also  be  obtained  in 
ctoth,  as.  6d,  each. 

Jack  Gordon,    knight    Errant. 

Gotham,     1883.      By    Barclay 

North. 
The  Diamond  BUTTON.  By  Barclay 

NORTH. 

Another's  Crime.   By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. 


THE   YOKE    OP   THE   THORAH.      By 

SIDNEY  LUSKA. 
WHO  IS  John  NOMANI     By  CHARLES 

Henry  Beckett. 
The  Tragedy  op  brinkwater.  By 

Martha  L.  Moodey. 
an  American  Penman.   By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Section  S58;  or,  the  Fatal  Letter. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 


The  Brown  Stone  Boy.    By  w.  H. 

Bishop. 
A    Tragic   Mystery.     By  Julian 

Hawthornh. 
The  Great  bank  robbery.    By 
Julian  HA^%'THORNE. 
Richard,  Henry,  M.P.    A  Biography.    By  Charles  S.  Miall.  78. 6d. 
Rivers  of  Great   Britain,    The:     Descriptive,    Historical,    PictoriaL 
RivEEs  OF  THE  East  Coast.    4aa. 
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Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  as  Designer  and  Writer.  Notes  by 
William  Michael  Rossetti.    7s.  6d. 

Royal  River,  The  :  The  Thames,  from  Source  to  Sea.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text  and  a  Series  of  beautiful  Engravings.     £a  as. 

Russo-Turkish  War,  Cassell's  History  of.  With  about  500  Illus- 
trations.    Two  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Tower.     By  Florbnce  Warden.    Cheap  Edition,  58. 

Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's.    Yearly  Volume,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Science  for  All.  Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  Revised  Edition. 
Illustrated.     Five  Vols.    98.  each. 

Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.  By  E.Roscob  Mullins.  With  Illustrations.  3s.6d. 

Sea,  The:  Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril,  and  Heroism. 
By  F.  Whvmper.     With  400  Illustrations.     Four  Vols.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Secret  of  the  Lamas,  The.    A  Tale  of  Thibet    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Shaftesbury,  The  Seventh  Earl  of,  K.G.,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By 
Edwin  Hoddbr.  Three  Vols.,  36s.  Popular  Edition^  One  Vol.,  78. 6d. 

Shakespeare,  The   Plays  of.    Edited  by  Professor  Henry  Morley. 

Complete  in  13  Vols.,  cloth,  21s. ;  halt-morocco,  cloth  sides,  425. 
Shakespeare,  Cassell's  Quarto  Edition.     Containing  about  600  Illus- 
trations by  H.  C.  Selous.     Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £3  3s. 
Shakespeare,  Miniature.    Illustrated.     In  Twelve  Vols.,  in  box,  las. ; 

fl   or  in  Red  Paste  Grain  (box  to  match),  with  spring  catch,  ais. 
Shakespeare,  The  England  of.     By  E.  Goadby.     Illustrated,     as.  6d. 
Shakspere,  The  International,    /tditionde  Luxe. 

"OTHELLO."    Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A.R.A.    £3  xos. 

'♦  KING  HENRV  IV."    Illustrated  by  Eduard  GkCtzner,  £3  xos. 

"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT."    Illustrated  by  Emile  Bayard,  £3  los. 

"ROMEO  AND  JULIET."  Illustrated  by  F.  Dicksee,  A.  R.  A.,  £5  s«. 
Shakspere,    The   Leopold.     With   400   Ulustrations.    Cheap  Edition, 

38.  6d.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ;  Roxburgh,  78.  6d. 
Shakspere,    The    Royal.    With  Steel    Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

Three  Vols.     15s.  each. 
Social  Welfare,  Subjects  of.    By  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  K.CB.   7s.  6d 
Socialism,  Lectures  on  Christianity  and.  By  Bishop  Barry.  3s.  6d 
Splendid  Spur,  The.    Edited  by  Q.    5s. 

Standard  Library,  Cassell's.    Stiff  covers,  is.  each;  cloth,  as.  each. 


Mary  Barton. 
Tne  Antiquary. 
Nicholas  Ifickleby 

(Two  VoR). 
Jane  Eyre. 
Wutherinff  Heights. 
Dcmbey  and  Son 

_  ( Two  Vols.) 

The  Prairie. 
Kiffht  and  Momirg. 
Kenilworth.  / 

The   Ingoldsby   Le- 
gends. 
Th«    Tower    of 

London. 

The  Pioneers. 
Charles  O'Bfalley. 
Bamaby  Budge. 
Cakes  and  Ale. 
The  King's  Own 
People  I  have  iL^t. 
The  Pathfinder. 
Evelina. 
Scott's  Poems. 


IrfMt  of  the  Barons. 

Adventuies     of      Mr. 
Ledbury. 

Ivanhoe. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Selections  from  Hood's 
Works. 

Longfellow's  Prose 

"Works. 

Sense  and  Sensibili^. 

Lytton's  Flays. 

Tales,  Poems,  and 
Sketches.  Bret  Harte. 

Marti  a  Chuzziewit 

-...     «  .  (Two  Vols.). 

The  Prince  of  the 

Hotise  of  David. 

Sheridan's  Plays. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Deerslayer. 

B,ome  and  the  Early 
ChristianB. 

The    Trials    of    Mar- 
garet Lyndsay. 
BLarry  Lorreqtier. 


Eu^Quo  Ar&uL. 
Jack  EIJintDTi. 

Soe'fl  WorkH, 
Id  Mortality. 
Tlsa  Rfiui'  and  tho  M.'ui, 
Handy  And.y^ 
Scftr]et  Letter, 
Piokwlck  (Ta'oWiIs,!. 
LnoL  of  the  MchicaiiB. 
Pride  Etud  Preiiidtco. 
yclJowpliiflll  Pap(^^B^ 
Tftica  QL  rhfc  Bordem. 
Lnsr  Dtiy^  of  folmyrtL 
Wosliiiigtocj  Irvlns'o 

^ket,4]h-BDok< 
The  Talisman. 
BienzL 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Last  Jia.y»  of  Pompeii 
American  H\unour. 
Sketches  by  Boa. 
Macauiay's  Lays  and 
Essays. 
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Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  Complete  Bock  of.    Cheap  Edition.  • 
With  more  than  go-t  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  993  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Stanley  in  East  Africa,  Scoutinr  for  :  a  Record  of  the  Adventures 
of  Thomas  Stevens  in  Search  of  H.  M.  Stanley.  With  14  Illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Star- Land.  By  Sir  Robbrt  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.,  F.R  A.S. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  te. 

Steam  Engine,  The.     By  W.  H.  Northcott,  CE.    3s.  6d. 

Strange  Doings  in  Strange  Places.  Complete  Sensational  Stories  by 
Frank  Barrett,  Q,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  &c.  &c    Cr.  8vo,  58. 

Technical  Education.    By  F.  C  Montague.    6d. 

Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.  Six  New  and  Original  Draw- 
ings by  Frederick  Barnako,  reproduced  in  Photogravure,    axs. 

Treasure  Island.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Illustrated.    5s. 

Treatment,  The  Year- Book  of.  A  Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.    Greatly  Enlarged.-   5 -x)  pages.    7s.  6d. 

Trees,  Familiar.     By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.    Two   Series.    With  40 


full-page  Coloured  P'ates  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.     X3S.  6d.  each, 
i  roy  Town,  The  Astonishmg  History  of.    By  Q.    5s. 
Two  Women  or  One?     From  the  Manuscripts  of  Doctor  Leonard 


Benarv.    By  Henry  Harland.    is. 
"Unicode":   the  Universal  Telegraphic  Phrase  Book.     Desk  or 

Pocket  Edition,    as.  6d. 
United   States,   Cassell's    History  of  the.      By  the  late  Edmund 

Ollier.    With  600  Illustrations.    Three  Vols.    9s.  each. 
Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.    Four  Vols.    98.  each. 
Verdict,  The.    A  Tract  on  the  Political  Significance  of  the  Report  of  the 

Paraell  Commission.    By  Pro^  A.  V.  Dicey,  Q.C.    as.  6d. 
Vicar    of   Wakefield   and   other  Works    by   Oliver     Goldsmith. 

Illustrated.    3s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
What  Girls  Can  Do.    By  Phyllis  Browne,    as.  6d. 
Wild  Birds,  Familiar.    By  W.  Swaysland.     Four  Series.    With  40 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     las.  6d.  each. 
Wild  Flowers,  Familiar.    By  F.  £.  Hulmb,   F.L.S.,  F.S.A.     Five 

.  Series.    With  ao  Coloured  Plates  in  each.    xas.  6d.  each. 
Woman's  World,  The.    Yearly  Volume.     18s. 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Life  of  the.     By  the  Rev.   Theodore  Wood. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  xos.  6d. 
Work.     An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Practice  and  Theory  for  all  Work? 

men.  Professional  and  Amateur.    Yearly  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 
World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  The.    With  400   Illustrations.     Cloth, 

7s.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edees,  xos.  6d. 
World  of  Wonders.     Two  vols.    With  400  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  each. 
Yule  Tide.    Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,  is. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 
The  Quiver,    Enlarged  Series.    Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell's  family  Magazine.    Monthly,  7d. 
•'JAWe  folks*'  Magazine,    Monthly,  6d. 
The  Magazine  of  Art,    Monthly,  is. 
€asHelVs  Saturday  Journal,    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Work,    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 


Ctattaloffnes  of  cassell  &  Company's  publications,  which  may  be  had  at  an 
Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  po«t  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers  :— 

CASSELL'S  Complete  Catalosle,   containing  particulars  of  upwards  o( 

One  Thousand  Volumes. 
Cassell's  Classified  Catalogue,  In  which  their  Works  are  arraoKed 

a  cording  to  price,  frnm  Theepetice  to  Fi/iy  Guineas. 
Cassell's  educational  Catalogue,  contolning  pjirdculars  of  Cas  .ell 
&  COMPANY'S  Educational  Woks  and  Students'  Manuals. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY.  Limited.  Ludgat*  HUl,  London, 
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§tbU8  and  fUUgtims  HKorks. 

Bible,  CasseU's  Illustrated  Family.    With  900  Illustrations.    Leather, 

gilt'  edges,  £a  xos. 
Bible  Dictionary,  Casseirs.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations.    78.  6d. 
Bible  Educator,  The.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptrb,  D.D., 

Wells.    With  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.     Four  Vols.,  cloth,  te.  each: 
Bible  Student  in  the  British  Museum,  The.      By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

KiTCHIN,   M.A.      IS. 

Bible  women  and  Nurses.    Yearly  Volume.    Illustrated.    3». 
Bunyan'-s  Pilgrim's  Prog^ss  and  Holy  War.    With  300  Illustratioas. 

With  a  New  LifeofBunyan  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  B.A.,  D.D. 

Cloth,  .x6s. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (CasseU's  Illustrated).     4to.    7s.6d. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  Illustrations.    Cluth,  as.  6d. 
•  Child's  Bible,  The.    With  200  Illustrations,    \tfith  Thousand.    7s.  6d. 
Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.    With  300  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 
'•Come,  ye  Children."    Illustrated.    By  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.    5s. 
Conquests  of  the  Cross.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Vols.  I.  and  II., 

9s.  each. 
Dore  Bible.     With  238  Illustrations  by  Gustavb  Doai.     Small  folio, 

cloth,  £8 ;  best  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £15. 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.    gr  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

D.D.,  F.R.S.    Library  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  ft4S. ;  morocco.  £a  as. 

Popular  Edition.  ^  Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  xos.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  xss. 
Family  Frayer-Book,  The.    Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A-, 

.     and  Rev.  S.  Martin.    Extra  crown  410,  cloth,  5s.  ;  morocco,  x8s. 
Gleanings  after   Harvest.    Studies  and  Sketches  by  the  Rev.  Johh  R. 

Vernon,  M.A.    6s. 
Glories  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  The.    Sermons  preached  at  St.  James's, 

Piccadilly.  By  Rev.  H.  G.Bonavia  Hunt,  Mus.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ed.  as.  6d. 
••  Gr=iven  in  the  Rock; "  or,  the  Historical  Accuracy  <  f  the  Bib'e. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  *'  Moses  and 

Geology."    Illustrated.    12s.  6d. 
••  Heart  Chords."    A  Scries  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in 

cloth,  red  edges.  One  Shilling  each. 


My  Bible.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Bo  YD 
Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripen. 

My  Father.  By  the  R^t  Rev.  ASH- 
TON  OXENDEN,  late  ffishop  of  Mon- 


Mv  GROWTH  in  Divine  Life.    By  the 

Rev.  Preb.  REYNOLDS.  M.A. 
MY  SOUL.    By  the  Rev.  P.  &  POWER. 

M.A. 
MY  HEREAFTER.    By  the  Very  Rev. 

Dean  3ICKERSTETH. 
MY  Walk  with  God.     By  the  Very 

Rev.  Dean  MONTGOMERY. 

My.  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.    By 

the  Very  Rev.  Deau  BOYLB. 
My  sources  op  Strength.    By  the 

Rev.  E.E.  JENKINS,  M.A..  Secretary 
of  Wesleyan  Missio.ary  Society. 

Helps    to    Belief.      A    Series   of   Helpful    Manuals   on  the  Religious 
Difficulties  of  the  Day.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  Tbignmouth  Shore,  M.  A., 
.    Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.    Cloth,  is.  each. 
Creation.     By  the   Lord   Bishop  of       Miracles.      By  the    Rev.   Browulow 


My  work  for  God.     By  the  Right 

Rev.  Bishop  COTTERILL. 
MY  OBJECT  IN   LIFE.     By  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  FarraR,  D.D. 
My  Aspirations.     By  the  Rev.  G. 

Matheson.  D.D. 
My  Emotional  Life.    By  the  Rev. 

Preb.  CHADWICK.  D.D. 
MY   Body.    By  the  Rev.  ProC  W.  G. 

Blaikie.  D.D. 


Carlisle. 
THE  Divinity  of  0"R  Lord. 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 
The  Morality  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ment.     By 
Smyth.  D.D. 


the     Rev.    Newman 


Maitland.  M.A. 

Prayer.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmoutb 
Shore,  M.A. 

THE  ATONEMENT.  By  the  Lord  Bishop' 
of  Peterborough. 

5  S.  8.9X 
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S$kciioiu/f9m  Casseil  ^  Companjfs  PubliaiHoHS, 

Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.  By  the  Rev.  Cunningham  Grikib, 
D.  D.    Two  Vols. ,  with  M  ap»  248. 

Lectures  on  Christianity  and  Socialism.  By  the  Right  Rer.  Alfred 
Barry,  D.D.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Illustratbd  Edition,  sis.  ;  morocco  antique,  4as.  Library  Edi- 
tion. Two  Vols.  Cloth,  a4S. ;  morocco^  438.  Popular  Edition,  in 
One  Vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  te. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  xos.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Marriage  Ring,  The.  By  William  Landkls,  D.D.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edtiion.    3s.  6d. 

Mosea  and  Geology ;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  Ckea^ 
Edition^  te. 

New  Testament  Commentary  for  Ensjish  Readers,  The.  Edited 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  C  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  In  Three  Volumes,  axs.  each.  Vol.  I.— The  Four  Gospels. 
Vol.  II.— The  Acts,  Romans.  Corinthians,  Galatians.  VoL  III.— The 
remaining  Books  of  the  New  TesUment. 

New  Testament  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  St.  Matthew,  3s.  6d-  St.  Mark,  3s.  St.  Luke, 
3S.  6d.  St.  John,  38.  6d.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  38.  6d.  Romans, 
38.  6d.  Corinthians  I.  and  II.,  3s.  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Philip- 
pians,  38.  Colossians,  Thessaloutans,  and  Timothy,  3s.  Titus, 
Philemon,  Hebrews,  and  James,  38.  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  38. 
The  Revelation,  38.     An  Introduction  to  the  NeW  Testament,  3s.  6d. 

Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  i'he.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Rev.  C  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucestei 
and  Bristol.  Complete  in  Five  Vob.,  ais.  each.  Vol.  I.— Genesis  to  Num- 
bars.  Vol.  II.— Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  II.  Vol.  III.— Kings  I.  to 
Esther.    Vol.  IV.— Job  to  Isaiah.    VoL  V.  -Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 

Old  Testament  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Voliune  Edition.  Genesis,  38.  6d.  Exodus,  38.  Leviticus,  3s. 
Numbers,  as.  6d.     Deuteronomy,  as.  6d. 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylib,  LLD. 
Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.    Three  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.    350  high-class  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

Religion,  The  Dictionary  oC  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bbnham,  B.D.  ais. ; 
Roxburgh,  85s. 

St.  George  for  England  ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Teign mouth  Shore,  M.A.    5s. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Library  Edition. 
Two  Vols.,  cloth,  848. ;  calf,  488.  Illustrated  Edition,  complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations,  £l  la. ;  morocco,  £a  as. 
Popular  Edition.  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  te. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15a. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another  in  Heaven  ?  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Rylb,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Liverpool    Chemp  EdUien,     Paper  covers,  6d. 

Signa  Christi :  Evidences  of  Christianity  set  forth  in  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ.  By  Jambs  Aitchison,  Minister  of  Erskine  Church, 
Falkirk.  5». 

'*  Sunday,'*  lU  Origin,  History,  snd  Present  Obligation.  By  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Hessby,  D.C.L.    Fijth  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The.  Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the 
Aged.    By  the  Rev.  John  Ellbrton,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

Voice  of  Time,  The.    By  John  Stroud.    Qoth  gilt,  zs. 
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Selections  from  Casseli  #  ComfanT^s  Publicaticns^ 

(Biiftuattonal  Works  antr  Jlttttrents'  itCanuals. 

Agriculture  Series,  Cassell's.  Edited  by  Professor  Wrightson,  Prin- 
cipal of  Downton  Agricultural  College.  In  Preparatior^— SOILS 
AiTD  MANURES,  by  Dr.  J.  Munro,  is.  6d. ;  CROPS,  by  Prof. 
Wrightson,  is.  6d. 

Alphabet,  Cassell's  Pictorial.    3s.  6d. 

Arithmetics,  The  Modem  School.  By  Gborgb  RiCks,  B.Sc  Lond. 
With  Test  Cards.    (List  on  applicatton.) 

Atlas,  CasselVs  Popular.    Containing  34  Coloured  Maps.    3s.  6d. 

Book-Keeping.  By  Thbodorb  Jones.  For  Schools,  as. ;  cloth,  38. 
For  the  Million,  as. ;  doth,  3s.    Books  for  Jones's  System,  as. 

Botany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Commercial.  By  J.  R.  Jackson, 
A.L.S.,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.    3s.  6d. 

Chemistry.  The  Public  School.    By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.    as.  6d. 

Classical  Texts  for  Schools,  Cassell's.  (A  List  post  free  on  applicatioH.'\ 

Copy-Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.    Eighteen  Books,    ad.  each. 

Copy-Books,  The  Modern  School.     Twelve  Books,    ad.  each. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Modern  School  Freehand.  First  Grade, 
IS. ;  Second  Grade,  as. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  **  New  Standard."  Complete  in  Fourteen 
Books,    ad.,  3d.,  and  4d.  each. 

Electricity,  Practical.    By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton.    78.  6d. 

Energy  and  Motion.    By  William  Paice,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

English  Literature,  First  Sketch  of.    By  Prof.  Morlby.    7s.  6d. 

English  Literature,  The  Story  of.    By  Anna  Buckland.    3s.  6d. 

Euclid,  Cassell's.    Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.    is. 

Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.  New  Edition.  In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd. 

Experimental  Geometry.    By  Paul  Bbrt.     Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Parts  I. 
and  II.,  each  as.  6d.:  complete,  48.  6d.    Key,  is.  6d. 

French- English  and  English -French  Dictionary.  Entirely  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,    z.iso  pages,  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

French  Reader,  Cassell's  Fublic  School.   By  G.  S.  Conrad,  as.  fid. 

Qalbraith  and  Haughton's  Scientific  Manuals  :— 

Plane  Trigonometry,  as.  6d.— Euclid.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  as.  fid.— Books 
IV.,  v.,  VI.,  as.  6d.— Mathematical  Tables,  3s.  6d.— Mechanics,  3s.6d. 
•—Natural  Philosophy,  3s.  6d.— Optics,  as.  6d.— Hydrostatics,  38.  fid.— 
Astronomy, 5s.— Steam  Engine,  3s.  fid.— Algebra,  Part  1.,  cloth,  as.  fid.; 
Complete,  7s.  fid.^Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 

Qaudeamus.  Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Edited  by  John  Farmbr. 
58.    Words  only,  paper  covers,  fid.  :  cloth,  gd. 

German  Dictionary,  Cassell's  New.  German-English,  English- 
German.    Cheap  Edition.    Cloth,  3s.  fid. 

German  of  To- Day.    By  Dr.  Heinbmann.    is.  fid. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.    By  A.  Jagst.    Illustrated,    is. 

Guide  to  Evening  Classes  in  London,    fid. 

Hand-and-Eye  Training.  By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc  a  Vols.,  with  16  Coloured 
Plates  in  each  VoL  Cr.  4to,  fis.  each.  Cards  for  Class  Use,  5  sets,  is.  each. 

Handbook  of  New  Code  of  Regulations.    New  and  Revised  Edition. 


By  John  F.  Moss.    is.  ;  cloth,  as. 

storical   Cartoons,  Cassell's  Coloured.     Size  45  m.  x  35  u 
each.    Mounted  on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  5s.  each. 


Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's.    Illustrated  throughout. 
I.— Stories  from  English  History,   is.    II.— The  Simple  Outline  of 
English  History,  is.  3d.     III.— The  Class  History  of  England,  as.  fid. 

Latin-£nglish  Dictionary,  Cassell's.  By  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  3s.  fid. 

Latin  Primer,  The  First.    By  Prof.  Postgate.    is. 

Latin  Primer,  The  New.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.    Crown  8vo,  as.  fid. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.    By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.    ss.  fid. 
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SetecHf^ns  from  Casseli  %  Ompanfi  Publicaiims, 

Lanndiy  Work  (How  to  Teach  It).    By  Mrs.  E.  Lord.    6d. 

Laws  of  Every- Day  Life.    By  H.  O.  Arnoli>Forstbr.    is.  6d. 

Little  Polks'  History  of  England.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

Making  of  the  Home,  The :  A  Book  of  Domestic  Economy  for  School 
and  Home  Use.  .  By  Mrs.  Samubl  A.  Barnett.    is.  6d. 

Map- Building  Series,  Casaell's.     Outline  Maps  prepared  by  H.  O. 
Arnold-Forstbr.    Per  Set  of  Twelve,  is. 

Marlborough  Books :— Arithmetic  Examples,  3s.  Arithmetic  Rules,  is.  6d. 
French  Exercises,  3S.  6d.  French  Grammar,  as.  6d.  German  do.,  3s. 6d. 

Mechanics  and  Machine  Design,  Numerical  Examples  in  Practical. 
By  R.  G.  Blainb,  M.E.    With  Diagrams.    Cloth,  ss.  6d. 

**  Model  Joint"  Wall  Sheets,  for  Instruction  in  Manual  Training.     By 
S.  Barter.    Eight  Sheets,  as.  6d.  each. 

New  Poetry  Readers,  Cassell's.    Illustrated.    12  Books,    id.  each; 
or  Complete  in  One  Vol..  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Object  Lessons  firom  Nature.    By  Prof.  L.  C  Miall,  F.L.S.  as.  6d. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's  NEW.  With  Revised  Text,  New  Maps, 
New  Coloured  Plates,  New  Type,  &c.  To  be  completed  in  8  Vols.  5s. each. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.    Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  ss.  each. 

Readers,  Cassell's  **  Higher  Class."    {List  on  appUcatioK.) 

Readers  J   Cassell's   Historical.     Illustrated   throughout,   printed  on 
superior  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.    {List  on  appiicatiofu) 

Readers,    Cassell's    Readable.      Carefully  graduated,  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  illustrated  throuehout.     {List  on  application.) 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.     Three  Books.    4d.  each. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.    By  H.  O.  Arnold- Forster.    Illustrated,  is.  ed. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.    By  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Readers,  The  '*  Modern  School" Geographical.  {List on  application.) 

Readers,  The  '*  Modem  School."    Illustrated.    {List  on  application!) 

Reckoning,    Howard's  Anglo-American  Art  of.    By  C.  Frusher 
Howard.    Paper  covers,  is. ;  cloth,  o&. 

Science  Applied  to  Work.    By  T.  A.  Bower,    is. 

Science  of  Everyday  Life.   By  John  A.  BowsR.    Illustrated,    is. 

Shade  from  Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament, 
How  to.    By  W.  E.  Sparkes.    With  ^s  Plates  by  the  Author.    3s.' 

Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.    5  Books.    Illustrated.    6d.  each. 

Shakspere  Reading  Book,  The.    Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.    is. 

Technical  Manuals,  Cassell's.     Illustrated  throughout  :— 

Handrailing  and  Staircasing,  38,  6d.— Bricklayers,  Drawing  for,  3s.— 
Building  Construction,  as.— Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for,  3s.— 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Drawing  for,  38.  6d.— Gothic  Stonework,  38. 
—Linear  Drawina  and  Practical  Geometry,  as.— Linear  Drawing  and 
Projection.  The  Two  Vols,  in  One,  3s .  6d.— Machinists  and  Engineers, 
Drawing  for,  4s.  6d.— Metal-Plate  Workers,  Drawing  for,  3s.— Model 
Drawing,38.— Orthographical  and  Isometrical  Projection,  as.— Practical 
Perspective,  3s •—Stonemasons,  Drawing  for,  3s.  —Applied  Mechanics, 
by  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  as.— Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading,  as. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  Revisid  Edition.  Four  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Avrton.  F.R.S.,  and 
Richard  Wormbll.  D.Sc,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout  :— 
The  Dveing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  by  Prof.  Hummel,  5«— Watch  and 
Clock  Making,  by  D.  Glaseow,  4a.  fid.— Steel  and  Iron,  by  Pr.f. 
W.  H.  Greenwood,  F.C.S.,  M.I.C.E..  &c,  58. -Spinning  Woollen  and 
Worsted,  by  W.  S.  B.  McLaren,  M.P.,  4s.ed.— Design  in  Textile 
Fabrics,  by  T.  R.  Ashenhurst,  4s.  6d.— Practical  Mechanics,  by  Hrof. 
Perry,  M.E.^  3s.  6d.— Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Machine, 
by  Prof.  Smith,  38.  6d.     {A  Pros/^ctus  on  application.) 

Test  Cards,  Cassell's  Combination.    In  sets,  is.  each. 

Test  Carda,  •♦  Modern  School,"  Caasell's.      In  Sets,  is.  each. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  HiU,  London. 
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SeleeHoHS  from  Cassell  #  Company's  PubUcaHom, 

§00k8  for  ^vm%  fpeople. 

"Little  Folks  **  Half- Yearly  Volume.   Containing  432  410  pages,  with 

about  300  Illustrations,  and  Pictures  in  Colour.  Boards,  3S.6d. ;  cloth,  58. 
Bo- Peep.    A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.    With.  Original  Stories  and  Verse& 

Illustrated  throughout.  Yearly  Volume.  Boards,  as.6d.  :  cloth,  3a.  6d. 
Casseirs  Pictorial  Scrap  Book,  containing  several  thousand  Pictures 

beautifully  printed    and   handsomely   bound   in   one   large    volume. 

Coloured  boards,  158. ;  cloth  lettered,  azs.    Also  in  Six  Sectional  Vols., 

38.  6d.  each. 
^Vanted—a  King:   or,   How  Merle  set  the  Nursery  Rhymes  to 
'  Rights.    By  Maggib  Brownb.    With  Original  Designs  by  Harry 

FuRNiss.    3s.  6d. 
The   Marvellous  Budget:   being  ^,536  Stories  of  Jack  and  Jill. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Bknnett.    lUustratedT  as.  6d. 
Schoolroom   and   Home   Theatricals.    By  Arthur  Waugh.    Illos- 

trated.    as.  6d. 
Magic  at  Home.    By  Prof.  HoppftrAN.    Illustrated.    Qoth  gilt,  5s. 
Flora's  Feast.    A  Masque  of  Flowers.    Penned  and  Picywed  by  Walter 

Cranb.    With  40  Pages  in  Colours.    58. 
Legends  for  Lionel.  With  40  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Walter  Crane.  5s. 
**  Little  Folks "  Painting  Book,   The  New.     Containing  nearly  350 

Outline  Illustrations  suitable  for  Colouring.  Price  is. ;  post  free,  is.  ad. 
Little  Mother  Bunch.  By  Mrs.  Molbsworth.  lUustratexl.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
.  Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Sea.    By  R.    J.  Cornewall-Jonbs.    Chtap 

Edition.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  5s. 
Famous  Sailors  of  Former  Times.    By  Clements  Markham.    Illus- 
trated,   as.  6d. 
The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarins.     By  P.  V.  Ramaswami  Raju. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.     Illustrated.    5s. 
Books  for  Young  People.    Illustrated.    Qoth  gilt,  5s.  each. 

The  Kine'B  Conunaad :  A  Story    I     The  Champion  of  Odin:  or. 


_    for  Qirla.  By  Maggie  Symington.  Life  in  the  Dsisrs  of  Old.    By  J. 

Under    Bayard'M    Baauer.     By  Fred.  Hockwtts. 

Henry  Fnth.  Bound  by  a  Spell;  or.  The  Hunted 

The    Romaooe   of    Invention.  Witon  of  the  Forest.    By  the 

By  James  Burnley.  I  Hon.  Mrs.  GreeoA 

Books  for  Young  People.    Illustrated.    Price  38.  6d.  each. 


:  A  New-7ashioned  GirL 

By  L.  T.Meade. 
For  Fortune  and  Glory  t  A  Story 

of  the  Soudan  War.  By  Lewis 

Hough. 
**FoUow  My  Leader."  By  Talbot 

Baines  Reed.  rPitt 

TheOostof  a  Mistake.  By  Sarah 
A  World  of  Oiriat  The  Story  of 

a  SohooL    By  L.  T.  Meade. 


Books  for  Young  People.    Price  as.  6d.  each. 


liost  among  White  Afrioana.  By 
David  K«. 

The  Palaoe  BeautifliL  By  L.  T. 
Meade. 

On  Board  the  "Bsmeralda."  By 
John  C  Hutcheson. 

In  Quest  of  Gold.  By  A.  St  John- 
ston. 

For  Queen  and  Kinir.  By  Henry 
Frith. 


Heroes  of  Xveiy-day  UiSa,  By 
Laura  Lane.    Ulustratad. 

Decisive  Brents  in  History.  By 
Thomas  Archer.  With  Original 
Illustrations. 

The  True  Bobinson  Crasoes. 


Heme  Chat  with  our  T  ung  Folks. 

Illustrated  throughout 
Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain.  Illustrated 

throughout 
The  Worla'8  Lumber -Boom.    By 


SeUna  Gaye. 


Early  Snlorers.    By  Thomas  Frost 
The  "Cross  and  Crown ''^  Series.     Illustrated,    as. 6d.  each. 


Strong  to  SufRnrt    A  Story  of 

"•-Jews.    ByE.Wy 

I  of  the  xndiaa 


the  Jews.    By  E.  Wynne. 

of  the  xndiaa  Empire: 
Stories  of  Valour   and 


Yiotory.    By  Ernest  Foster. 
In  Letters  of  Flame :  A  Story 

of  the  Waldenses.    By  C.  L. 

Matrox.  • 
Throufh  Trial  to  Triumph.    By 

Madeline  B.  Hunt. 


Fire  and  Sword:   A  Stor^  of 

the  Huguenots.  By  Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam  Hepburn's  Vow:  A  Tale  of 
Kirk  and  Covenant.  By  Annie 
S.  Swan. 

No.  XHI^  or,  The  Story  of  the 
Lost  VestaL  A  Tale  of  Eariy 
Christian    Days.      By   EauDa    Ma** 
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Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company* s  PviUcaHotu, 

"Qolden  Mottoes"  Series,  The.  Each  Book  containing  ao8  pages,  with 
Four  iull-page  Original  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  gift,  as.  each. 


'*ini   Despenundom."      By   the 
Rev.  F.  Langbrid^e,  M.A. 

By  Sarah 


'*Bear  and  Forbear.' 

Pirt. 
**Vor«most  if  I  Can.' 

Atteridge. 


"  Honoor  is  my  Ouide.** 

Herins  (Mrs.  Adams-Actoa). 
"Aim  at  a  Snre  End.'' 


By  Emily 


By  Helen 


'*  He  Conquers  who  Sndures.**  Bv 
the  Auotor  of  "May  Cunningham^ 
Trial,- &C. 


Cheap  Editions  of  Recent  Popular  Volumes  for  Young  People. 


Wild  Adventures  in  Wild 
Plaoes.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 
R.N.    Ilhistrated     Price  2S.  6d. 

Freedom's  Sword :  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  By 
Anaie  S.  Swan.    Price  ss.  6d. 


Perils  Afloat  and  Brigands  Ashore. 
Py  Alfred  Etwes.    Price  as.  6d. 

Fioturea  of  School  Life  and  Boy- 
hood. Selected  from  the  best  Au- 
thors. Edited  by  Percy  Fitzseiald. 
M.A.    Price  as.  6d. 


Modem  IBzplorers.    By  Thomas  Frost    Illustrated.   Price  as.  6d. 


Cassell's   Picture    Story   Books.     Each  contauning   Sixty   Pages  of 
Pictures  yid  Stories,  &c.    6d.  each. 

Little  Talka.          Daisy'a  Story  Book.  Auntie's  Stories. 

Bright  Stars.          Dot's  Story  Book.  Birdie's  Story  Book. 

Njorsery  Toys.        A  Nest  of  stories.  Little  Chlroes. 

Pets  Posy.              Gtood-lTight  Stones.  A  Sheaf  of  Tales. 
Tiny  Tales.             Chats  for  Small  Chatterers.       Dewdrop  Stories. 

Cassell's   Sixpenny   Story  Books.      All  lUtistrated,  and  containing 
Interesting  Stories  by  well-known  writers. 


The  Smuggler's  Cave. 
Little  LizBie. 
Little  Bird,  Life  and  Adven- 
tures o£ 
Luke  Barnloott. 


The  Delft  Jug. 


The  Boat  Club. 

Little  Pickles. 

The  Elohester  College  Boya 

My  First  Cruise. 

The  Little  Peacemaker. 


All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interest- 


Surly  ] 
The  Q\ 


Cassell's  Shilling  Story  Books, 
ing  Stories. 
Bunly  and  the  Boys. 
The  Heir  of  Elmdale. 
Tbe     Mystery     at     Shonolifi 

Claimed    at    Last,  and   Boy's 

Beward. 
Thorns  and  Tangles. 
The  Cuckoo  in  the  Bobln'S  Nest. 
John's  Mistake. 
The   HUtory    of   Five    Little 

Pitchers. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand. 

Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones.    Containing  interesting  Stories. 
All  Illustrated,    is.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 


The  GHanfs  Cradle. 
Shag  and  DoU. 
A^l  Lucia's  Locket. 
The  Magic  Mirror. 
The  Cost  of  Bevenge. 
Clever  Frank.  ^  ,  ^ 
Among  the  Bedaklns. 
The  Ferryman  of  BriU. 
Harry  Maxwell. 
A  Banished  Monaroh. 
Seventeen  Cata. 


Scrambles  and  Scrapes. 
Tittle  Tattle  Tales. 

a  sad  Down  the  Oarden. 
Sorts  of  Adventures. 
Our  Sunday  Stories. 
Oar  Holiday  Houra. 
Indoors  and  Out. 
Some  Farm  Friends. 


Wandering  Ways. 

r<umb  Friends. 

Those  Golden  Sauda. 

Little  Mothers  ^  their  Children. 

Our  Pretty  Pets. 

Our  Schoolday  Hoius. 

Creatures  Tame. 

Creaturea  Wild. 


Albums  for  Children.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 


The  Album  for  Home,  Scbooi, 
ana  Play.  Containing  Stories  by 
Popular  Authors.  Set  in  bold 
type,  and  Illustrate  I  throu(;hout. 

My  Own  Album  of  Anlmala. 
With  Full-page  Illustrations. 


Picture  Album  of  All  Sorts. 
FuU-page  lOustratioas. 

The  Chit-Chat  Album. 
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Selections  from  Cassell  f  Compan^^s  PubiicaHons, 


The    World's    Workers.     A  Series  of  New  and  Original  Volumes. 
With  Portraits  printed  on  a  tint  as  Frontbpiece.    xs.  each. 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Bncby.     By  Rose 
E.Selfe. 


Florence  Kifflxtinffale.  Catherine 
Marsh,  Frances  Biolev  Haves- 
gal,  Mrs.  Banyard  ("L.  N.  R.-). 
ByLuzie  AUdridge. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew, 
Blihu  Burritt,  George  liivesey. 
Byjohn  W.  Kirton.  LL.D. 

Sir  aenry  HavelooK  and  OoUn 
Campbell  Iiord  Clyde.  By  E.  C. 
PhiUips. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ertiest  Foster. 

Georse  Mtiller  and  Andrew  Beed. 
By  E.  R.  Phman. 

Blchard  Cobden.    By  R.  Cowing. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  By  E.  M. 
Tomkinson. 

Handel.    By  Eliza  Clarke.         [Swaine. 

Turner  the  Artist.    By  the  Rev.  S.  A 

George  and  Bobert  Stephenson. 
By  C.  L.  Matteiuc 

*••  The  above  Works  [txdudiug  RICHARD  COBDEN)  can  also  b*  had  Thru  in 
Out  yd.,  doth,  giU  edgts,  y. 

Illustrated  Gift-books   for   Boys.    Paper,  xs. ; 


The  Barl  of  Shaftesbury.  By 
Henry  Frith. 

Sarah  Bobinson,  Agnes  'Wes- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Meredith.  By 
K.  M.  Tomkinson. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse.  By  Dr.  Denslow 
and  J.  Maish  Parker. 

Mrs.  Somerville  and  Mary  Car- 
penter.   By  Phyllis  Browne. 

General  Gordon.  By  the  Rer. 
S.  A.  Swaine. 

Charles  Dickens.  By  his  Eldest 
Daughter. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George 
Moore.    By  J.  Burnley. 

David  Livingstone.  By  Robert 
Smiles, 


irary 

cloth,  xs.  6d. 
Wonderful  Adventures. 
Wonders  of  Animal  Instinot. 
Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents. 


Wonders   of  Bodily  Strength 


Wonderful  Escapes. 


Casseirs  Eighteenpenny  Story  Books.    Illustrated. 


Wee  Willie  Winkie. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donk^'s 

nufe. 
Three  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 
Up  the  ladder. 

Dick's  Hero:  and  other  Stories. 
The  Chip  Boy. 
"" — fles.     Bagglea.     and     the 

Thorns. 


Gift   Books  for   Young  People. 

Original  Illustrations  in  each. 
The  Boy  Htmters  of  Kentucky. 

By  Edward  S.  EUis. 
Bed  Feathor:   a   'i'aie  of  the 

American     Frontier.        By 

Edward  S.  EUis. 
Seeking  a  City. 
Bhoda's   Bewardt    or,   **  If 

Wishes  were  Horses." 
Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 
Frank's   Life-Battle;    or.    The 

Three  Friends. 
Fritters.    By  Sarah  Pitt. 
The  Two  Hardcastles.  By  Made- 
line Bonavia  Hunt. 


Faith's  Father. 

By  Land  and  Sea. 

The  Toung  Berringtons. 

Jeff  and  Le£E: 

Tom  Morris's  Error. 

Worth  more  than  Gold. 

**  Through  Flood— Through  Five;  ** 

and  other  Stories. 
The  Girl  with  the  Golden  Locks. 
Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 

By  Popular  Authors.      With  Four 
CloUi  Ei!c,  IB,  6d.  eack 
Maioi*  Uonk-t  HottOb     B>  the  Xev. 

V.  Lank;  bmlije. 
Triiiy.     by  Mat: jic  SyminjEtoiL 

BoigB  iud  Heuuoqwr^   a  Story  of 

ThunkiiiriviUirH 
Uncle  William  a  Char^fia;  or^The 

EroJcen  Truat. 
PreLtr  Pink'u  PiirppB^^    or.  The 

Lutle  StTD^t  Ueruhuita. 
Tim   Thomaon^B    ITIUm     U/  George 

WeadiL-fly. 
UmuiA'e  Stumbling-Blook.    £ly  Julia 

l.rOdilBi'd, 

Bute's    Life  W^rk.     By  tlia  Rev. 
Joseph  J  ohi 


Cassell's  Two-Shilling  Story  Bookj.    Illustrated. 


Stories  of  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 

Msy  Cunningham's  Trial. 

The  Top  of  the  Ladder :  How  to 

Little  Flotsam.  (Beach  it. 

Madge  and  ISLvt  Friends. 

The  Children  of  the  Court. 

A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 

MaidMaijory. 

Beggy.  and  other  Tales. 


The  Four  Cats  of  the  Tippeirtona. 

Marion's  Two  Homes. 

Little  Folks'  Sunday  BooJc 

Two  Fourpenny  Bits. 

Poor  Nelly. 

Tom  Heriot. 

Through  Peril  to  Fortone. 

Aunt  TaMtha's  WaiXb. 

In  Mischief  Again. 

School  Girls. 
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SeUeHoHs  from  Cassell  #  Company* s  Publications, 


NEW  WORKS  BY  EDWARD  S,  ELLIS, 

LfOBt  in  Samoa.     A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the  Navigator  Islands. 
Edward  S.  Ellis.    Illustrated.    38.  6d. 


By 


Tad;  or,  ' 
trated. 


Getting  Even'*  with  Him.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    IUus- 
38.  6d. 


The  "Deerfoot"  Series.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  full-page 
Illustrations  in  each  Book.    Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  as.  6d.  each. 
The  Hunten  of  the  Osark.  t_   The  Camp  in  the  Mountains. 
The  Iiast  War  Trail. 

The  "Log  Cabin"  Series.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

The  I«ost  Trail.  |  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 

Footprints  in  the  Forest. 

The  "Great  River"  Series.      By  Edward   S.    Ellis.      Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  as.  6d.  each. 

Down  the  MiaaissippL  I  Lost  in  the  WUda. 

Up  the  Tapajos ;  or.  Adventures  in  Braeil. 

The  *•  Boy  Pioneer  "  Series.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    Widi  Four  FuD- 
page  Illustrations  in  each  Book.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
Ked  in  ^e  Woods.    A  Tale  of    I    Ked  on  the  River.    A  Talecf  Indian 
Early  Days  in  the  West.  |  River  Warfare. 

Ked  in  the  Block  House.    A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 


The  "World  in  Pictures. 
A  Bamble  B,ouad  Franoe. 
All  the  BnaaUa. 
Caiata  about  Gtomaany. 
The  Ifand    of  the    Pyramids 
OBgypt). 


Illustrated  throughout,     as.  6d.  each. 
The  Sastem  Wonderland  (Jap^o). 
Olimpaes  of  South  Amerioa. 
Bound  Airioa. 

The  Ijand  of  Temples  (fndisi. 
The  Isles  of  the  Paoiflo. 


Peeps  into  China. 


Half-Crown  Story  Books. 
Uttle  Hinffes. 
Margaret's  Bnemy. 
Pen's-  Perplexitiea. 
Notable  Shipwrecks. 
Oolden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 
Truth  will  Out. 


Soldier  and  Patriot  (George  Wash- 

ixigton). 
The  zoung  ^ 

1A&.    Byd 

The  True  Olory  of  Woman.    By  tlie 

Rev.  Dr.  L4maels. 
At  the  South  i  ole. 


Man  in  the  Battte  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laudels. 


Three-and-Sixpenny  Library  of  Standard  Tales,  Ac.      All  Illus- 
trated and  bound  in  cloth  gilt.    Crown  8vo.    38.  6d.  each. 


In  Duty  Bound. 

The  Half  Sisters. 

Peggy  Oglivle's  Inheritance, 

The  Jl'anuly  Honour. 

Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 
Bhymes  for  the  Toung  Folk. 

By  WiliiamAlUngtiam.  Beautifiilly 

Illustrated,    as.  6d. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With 

Coloured  Illustrations.    88.  Sd. 
The  History  Scrap  Book.    With 

■  nearly    i,oao    EngravfnKS.    0s.; 

cloth,  7s.  6d. 


Esther  West. 

Xrilof  and  his  Fables.    ByW.  R.s. 

Ralston.  M.A. 
Fairy  Tales.    By  Prof.  Morley. 


The  Old  Fairy.  Tales.    WithOririial 
Illustrations.  Boards.  Is.;  cL.  Is.  Sd. 


My  Diary, 
andjfid^ 

The   Sundsy   Scrap   Book. 


With  la  Coloured  Hates 
Woodcuts.    Is. 


^      ^^     -.— , With 

One    Thousand   Scripture   Pictures. 
Boards,  6s.t  doth,  7b.  Bd. 

GosmU  ft  Company's  Complete  Gatelogue  will  be  stnt  post 

/r€€  OH  application  to 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Liiiitmj,  Lndgate  HUl,  London, 
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*  A 'book  without  wliich  no'  phy&ical  library  can  be  beld  to  be 
complete."— Knowledge. 

'  All  the  useftil  applications  of  Electricity  are  described  in  its  pages. 
In  that  respect  it  has  no  rival."— English  Mechanic. 


Monthly,  price  6d.  {complete  in  14  Parts^  or  One  Volume), 

Electricity  in  the  Service 

01  JXLdill.  A  Popular  and  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Applications  of  Electricity  in  Modem 
Life.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Copious  Additions, 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Alfred  Ritter  von  Urban- 
iTZKY,  by  R.  WoRMELL,  D.Sc,  M.A.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Prof.  John  Perry,  F.R.S.  With  nearly 
850  Illustretions. 

**  This  is  a  large  work  of  850  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  850  en- 
gravings, all  very  clear  and  very  instructive.  The  work  is  in  two  parts  : 
ihe  first  deals  with  Principles  of  Electricity,  and  resembles  an  ordinary 
treatise  on  the  subject  brought  up  to  date  j  the  second  treats  of  the  Tech- 
nology of  Electricity,  and  collects,  classifies,  and  describes  its  modern 
applications  in  a  popular,  manner,  but  with  great  completeness.  This 
double  method  of  proceeding  solves  a  difHculty  which  presents  itself'  in 
connection  with  several  sciences  of  recent  development." — Educational 
Times.  , 

**This  is  a  book  without  which  no  physical  library  can  be  held  to  be 
complete,  containing  as  it  does  between  its  two  covers  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  numerous  volumes.  To  the  student  it  may  be  commended  as  an 
admirably  full  and  clear  introduction  to  the  science  and  art  of  Electricity  ; 
while  to  the  advanced  electrician  it  will  be  found  of  almost  equal  value  as 
a  book  of  reference.  It  is  furnished  with  that  desideratum  a  capital  index." 
— Knffivledge, 

**  A  useful  and  valuable  volume,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  useful  applications  of  Electricity  are  described  in  its  pages.  In  that 
respect  it  has  no  rival." — English  Mechanic. 

**  There  is  no  more  complete  iranual  of  the  practical  application  of 
electrical  science  than  is  supplied  by  this  volume,  the  text  of  which  is 
elucidated  by  about  850  capital  illustrations."— i?/tf»f//^j/^r  Examiner. 

**  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary  student  of  Electricity  and  the 
educated  reader  in  general  could  get  a  more  satisfactory  summary  of  this 
great  subject  than  Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man.  Its  accuracy 
is  perfect,  its  many-sidedness  extraordinary,  its  condensation  admirable, 
and  as  a  practical  manual  for  all  it  is  unsurpassed." — Boston  {U.S.A.) 
Beacon. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANV,  Limited,  LudgaU  Hill;  London. 
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Numerical^  Examples  1  ^  Practical  Mechanics 
' '  '      *  and  Machine"  Design. 

By  Robert  Gordon  Blaine,  M.'E.,  Senior  Denjonstrator, 
the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department, 'l^ihsbuiy  Tfechnicai 
College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  John  Perry, 
M.E,,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Twenty-stx' Diagram^y   Pfi^e  2s.  bd. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgtae  HiU,  London. 

MANUALS     OF    TECHNOLOGY 

Prol  ATETOV,  F,&.8.,  aJld  &ICHABD  WOBMELL,  D.Sc.,  kA. 

The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics.— By  J.  J.   Hummel,  f.c.s. 

With  numerous  JDiagrafHS,     Price  $s,      .        ,.      -,  .     •*     ^^ 
Watch    and    Clock    Making.— By    D.    Glasgow,   Vice-President, 

British  Horological  Institute.     Price  4f.  6^. 
Steel    and     Iron. — By   William    Henry   Greenwood,    F.C.S., 

M.I.M.E.,  &c.     Wiih  97  Diagrams  from  Original  Working  Draw 

ings.     Price  5J. 

Spinning  Woollen  and  Worsted.- By  W.  S.  Bright  McLaren, 
M.P.,  Worsted  Spinner.     With  69  Diagrams.     Price  \s,  6d, 

Cutting  Tools.— By  Professor  R.  H.  Smith.  With  14  Folding  piates 
and  51  Woodcuts.     Price  3^.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics.— By  Professor  J.  Perry,  M.E.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,    Second  EDITION.    Price  ^.M. 

Design  in  Textile  Fabrics.— By  t.  r.  Ashenhurst,  Head  Master, 

Textile  Department,  Btadford  Technical  College.     W$ik*o  Coloured 
Plates  and  106  Diagrafns.    Price  4^.  6d.  ,  *    :.  T 

CASSELUS  TECHNrCAL  MANUALS. 

Illustrated  throughout  with  Drawings  and  WorkingJ^iagiams,  Ijpund  in  Qpth. 
Applied  Mechanics.    Cloth  2s. 
Bricklayers,  Drawing  for.    3s. 
BuUdlnfr  ConstmctiQiL    2s. 
Cabinet-makers,  Drawing  for.    3s, 


Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Drawing 
for.    3s.  6d.  4 

Gothic  Stonswork.    3s. 

HandrailiBgand  Stalrcasing.  3s.  6d. 

Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geo- 
metry.   2S. 

Linear  Drawing  and  Projectloii. 
The  Two  Vols,  in 'One,  3s.  6d. 


Hacbinists  imd  Kngiiieers,  Drawing 

for.  ^,48.  6d. 
Metal-plite  WQrker%'Drawing  for. 

3s.    '   "       "j.  ■  "  ■ 
Model  DnCWin^.    3s. 
Orthographical    and    ^jometrical 

Brpjeetion.    2s« 
Practical  9«»peetiYe.    qs. 
Stonemasons,  Drawing  for.   Cloth. 

3s.. 
Systematic  DrftiMng  and  Shading. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hi&^  London. 
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